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INTRODUCTION 


The title Thrice Against England will primarily be understood by the 
reader as a sober statement of the historical fact that during the period 
with which this book deals — between the great French revolution and 
the present day — three attempts have been made by continental powers 
to overthrow British sea power. 

History is ever on the move and epochs are never systematically 
repeated. This implies that each period has its unique character. How far 
and in what sense the author recognizes the resemblances between the 
three separate attacks upon England as a means for helping us to imder- 
stand the present will be disclosed in the course of exposition. 

• There is particular point in the tide Thrice Against England, for the 
complicated problem of European continental power as against British 
sea power is here regarded not mainly from the outlook of the British 
Isles but from that of the European continerft. 

It is necessary to keep constandy in mind the importance of sea 
power in general, for in no other way can the economic, strategical, 
and pohtical problems of Napoleonic France, Imperial Germany, and 
finally of National Socialist Germany be grasped and understood. ■ 

The author has endeavoured to depict matters in their vital inter- 
dependence and to present them as concretely as possible. The more 
important references to leading authorities are given throughout the 
text. 

Kurt Stech^t 

Stockholm 
Marcch 1942 



CHAPTER I 


NAPOLEON 

For the third time since the days of Napoleon a titanic struggle rages 
between a great European continental power and British sea power, and 
for a second time this continental power happens to be Germany. 

As long ago as the first World War there existed in Germany an in- 
fluential trend to make war mean but one thing : to kill at home and abroad 
the spirit of the Rights of Man, hberalism, and democracy. To-day this 
movement reigns supreme in the German state. Having established the 
principle within its own frontiers, Germany in accordance vnth her 
programme aims at setting up the same principles on an international 
scale. ‘The true plague of Europe, mainly focused in Germany, was the 
idea of equaHty,’ said Herr von Papen, Hider s pathfinder and ally, in 
February 1933.’ At the same date, Edgar Jung, the most notable ideolo- 
gist of aristocratic conservatism, rejoiced in declaring: ‘Sham democracy 
has collapsed and the storming of the Bastille of hberalism has succeeded/ 

In many respects these aristocratic conservatives held different views 
from the National Sociahsts. But common to the two factions was their 
irreconcilable enmity to the Europe of the epoch which arose out of the 
French revolution of 1789. 

Yet out of this revolution there emerged not only our modem 
society but, inseparably connected therewifb, the mass-armies recruited 
from the peoples and likewise the modem art of war. In latter-day 
Germany, Clausewitz’s theories of warfare are looked upon as authorita- 
tive though they represent a direct continuation of Napoleon’^ technique 
— which was not by any means created by himself. Napoleon merely 
developed and appHed such theories in social conditions arising out of the 
new structure bom of the French revolution. We shall see in due course 
how all this has developed, and we shall see, too, how Pmssia (apart 
altogether firom the uprising of other peoples and the dominating role 
played by British maritime power) was only able to firee herself from the 
Napoleonic yoke by taking what was best in the French revolution and 
modelling herself upon these trends. And we shall further see that 
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T i ; GAINST ENGL A N D 

rr ^ ^"c:^T:c>r.fiS66 and iS70-7i,wW^ 

. - - ' ^ , ‘uMi'-’iniL-nt of the German Empire, as well as her 

r r: : j :/: > ::: and in the last and the present wars, are 

d'h’ j Mke into comsiScTation the ideas and achievements 

^ .r. k; v*ii;eh feilowed the French revolution. 

Nv’' n:,/.r.:r i. '.v tr:fh!:a Xational SociaHsts may deem these achieve- 
. n an hi^rorical fact that they constitute the bulk of the 

‘.:r r. •vi 'nv. the present regime exists. It was the hacking away of 

hai ■ h. - rite liberation of the peasant and the citizen, the freeing 
* *: the ::ni: ^ f re-eareh, the replacement of the poKce-governing factor 

b'v’ a h'wMi C‘ i>rit the liquidation of medieval autocracy by estabHsh- 
v. orld trade, the introduction of free labour in place of compulsory 
lah< 'i;r. the deit^.’-cmtization of the schools and of the whole educational 
ti.e rrohrs granted to the middle classes and the workers to set up 
unions ai:d to join their feDow citizens — which enabled Germany ta 
become a leading economic and militar}^ power. Only upon the basis 
i>f these materiai a: id ideal acquisitions ot the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries was Germany able to create the training, the equipment, the 
niaiiuenance, the comniaud, and the striking power of her vast armies. 
.\nd e\ er since the French revolution such armies have faced one another 
in mounting numbers md with steadily improved armaanent. No 
mystical inrerpretation can do away with the fact that the mother of the 
modeni niass-anny is tlic French revolution. Not only is the birth of the 
mass-army inseparably linked with the birth of the Rights of Man, but 
likewise the birth of the idea that the people constitutes one identical 
nation combining in defence of the homeland. 

W hen the tirird estate, the lower classes, had been freed from guild 
coercion, hereditan’ ser\’itude, the dominance of the nobility, and the 
tutelage of the priesthood the subject became a human being, and from 
the mass of freed huiiian beings the nation arose. Henceforward the army 
w as no longer a mercenary one at the beck and call of sovereign rulers, 
but a people’s anny with an entirely new spirit, Kving and fighung in new 
w^ays. All this ultimately derives from the French revolution. How 
preposterous, therefore, to viHfy that revolution and at the same time to 
glorifr’ totalitarian warfare! 

Already during the first World War, alike in Germany and in other 
lands, parallels were being drawn with the Napoleonic campaigns. 
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NAPOLEON 

Subsequently this became more frequent, while recent event^’^i^avc 
caused the comparison to become even more frequent. These compai^^ 
sons are sometimes amazingly apposite. The use of the liistorical parallel, 
however, serves its purpose only when the difference between the several 
contrasted epochs is taken into account. But although history never 
repeats itself, yet in similar conditions like probfems do actually recur. 
This is especially true as regards the strategic principles of the struggle 
between a continental European power and British sea power. Of course 
careful consideration must be given to the changes that have resulted 
from the use of submarines and aircraft. So far as tanks are concerned, 
they have not altered the picture at all, for the Enghsh Chaimel stopped 
the tank divisions just as efiectively as it stopped Napoleon’s mass-armies 
which at the time of their creation revolutionized the whole technique of 
war. This is not to say that the British Isles are as invulnerable to-^y as 
they were. But the fact that war on the shores of the English Channel has 
been stabilized since the summer of 1940 proves beyond a doubt that the 
combination of tanks and aircraft upon which all German successes on 
the continent have so far been based has not been applicable in the war 
against Great Britain. It is already obvious that where the sea begins, even 
at the present juncture, there a new law of strategy comes into operation. 
Rules of strategy have not undergone any change since Napoleon s day. 
For this reason the struggle of continental power against sea power 
remains in many respects unaltered. Hans Ritter, an officer on the 
German General Staff, writing in 1921 about the first World War, 
remarks: ‘In her struggle for existence, Germany manifests characteristics 
in her war policy which show a marked resemblance to Napoleon’s life 
work.’ This, in a way, is equally valid for the current war. 

By emphasizing the words ‘characteristics in her war policy’, we imply 
that the essence of the comparison does not lie in the fact that the war 
against England was, in Napoleonic France as well as in Germany to-day, 
preceded by a revolution, fc 5 r no such revolution had taken place in 
imperial Germany before the war of 1914-18. The German Empire of 
that day had ’to face a war on two fronts, a defaulting Italy, and a better 
equipped France; yet she gained mighty successes on the continent and 
was on the verge of conquering France almost as thoroughly as she did in 
1940. This shows that the extant military power of Germany is not 
mainly anchored in the National Socialist revolution. In some respects, 
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THRICE AGAINST ENGLAND 

w ih.ill i:.-: till.’ enormous advantage gained by the Third Reich 

:n starring her uvir production earlier than the Allies is both negatively 
and p.-'iitiveiy chtieiy connected with the National Socialist revolution. 
But t!:e genera; conditions — personnel, technique, iitdustry, finance — 
ncces^ar; I'er the achievement ot this advantage were handed over ready- 
;nade to the Natienai Socialist revolution at the very outset. The mditary 
strength of Naroleoiuc France, however, was rooted in the French 
rc'cc'li’.tion. Hut this is not the sole fundamental difierence between the 
tw.' rev elutions. 

in oar own eentury, the only event which can stand comparison with 
the tremendous, dynamic ideological energy of the French revolution is 
tite Russian revolution. The latter, however, aSected the peasantry of 
.\s:a tvs a wider extent than the modem industrial states of Europe. But 
whatever comparisons we may make, it remains obvious .that from a 
.sv.X'ioIcg;caI point of view the French revolution and the National 
Si vcialjsr revolution arc not comparable entities. The former created a new 
Wisrld. whereas the latter is linked in more svays than one with the feudal- 
conservative trend of Prussia in particular and Germany as a whole. 
Such an outlook can never be reconciled with the new factors which the 
French mwslution originated. Throughout the whole of the nineteenth 
century and the early decades of the twentieth, Germany has always 
endeavoured to impose obstacles in the path of historical evolution. 

Just as the Old Prussian squirearchy or junkerdom was not fortuitously 
allied against hberalism and the modem industrial workers’ movement, 
so likewise, though treating the fimdamental achievements of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries with contumely. National Socialism 6wes 
its great continental victories to these very achievements. In this respect 
wc Jmd certain points of similarity- w-ith Napoleon. The Corsican’s 
arfvities, in some ways, were characterized by corresponding contradict 
tiom of principle because, on the one hand, he vanquished the continent 
owing to the extant achievements of the French revolution with its 
completely new organization of the army, while on the other, he dis- 
torted and even kiUed many of the ideas of the revolution. Faveaured by 
strong economic group-interests, he never annulled the fundament^ 
reterms mtroduced by his predecessors, but utilized them to-promote his 
policy- of world conquest This policy, in more than one respea, linked 
up with the ancient traditions of France, and its ultimate goal and main 
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NAPOLEON 


features became from day to day less consistent with the ideas promulgated 
by the French revolution. What Napoleon carried on the point of his 
sword across Europe was, despite some reforms, nothing but the shadow 
of that great upheaval. His mass-armies alone remained the essential 
being which was bom out of the revolution. Because these mass-armies 
were bound up with the social achievements of the French revolution as 
closely as a tank army is with industrialism and oil supplies, Napoleon 
would never have considered, for instance, that the social status of the 
peasantry harked back to traditions bom during the ancien regime. Had 
he grasped this fact, he w’ould have been compelled to smash the founda- 
tions of the traditional armies and consequently would never have become 
master of Europe. The needs arising out of war conditions forced him to 
retain many reforms and even to introduce new ones. Thus he was able 
to pose before many Frenchmen as the completer and defender of the 
revolution against home and foreign enemies. He also played a part as 
liberator in the face of a Europe martyrized by feudalism; and, with the 
idea of freedom, he was able for a long time to terrorize freedom. The 
hvely hopes of the inhabitants of Europe were thwarted in great measure 
by the pain^ experience that Napoleon did not represent the best aspects 
of the French revolution, and came, not as a liberator, but as a conqueror. 
Not until they had passed through the tragic school of experience did 
the peoples of Europe fuUy realize this. But so long as Great Britain 
remained undefeated it was never too late for the nations to win their 
freedom, and this was their consolation amid their direst misfortunes. 

On September 3rd, 1791, a new constitution was promulgated and 
this has served more or less as the prototype of all nineteenth-century 
constitutions. In this document there is an article which declares that the 
sovereign French nation renounces all wars of conquest and that its armies 
will not be used to attack the freedom of other nations. This was the 
logical outcome of the basic idea of the new constitution that the natural 
and inalienable rights of mankind are liberty, property, security, and 
resistance to oppression. 

What had Napoleon in common with this national idea? He broke 
with it even before giving utterance to his idea of a universal monarchy 
and his plans for world conquest. 

Is there in this respect any parallel with the present day? No. Despite 
views widely held in England, the annexation of Czechoslovakia does 
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TilRrCE ATrAIXST ENGLAND 

r. * c : ‘:r. .icI: v/:rh r*:e nationalist ideas of the National Socialist 

r, Vk I:::*/ r National Socialism, appealing to the principle of 

of liocraiism, tegan by demanding a revision of 
Tr.an/ . f rvvfJC". But its aims for a greater Germany went far 
' *\i ri:>. and r by Bismarck in 1866 and not by the Treaty of 
T'df.h' :':a^ exclnded from Germany. In any case, greater 

i.T:r:r..*Lv niil a^i a:::: tltoroughly compatible with the principle of 
rat: r*.!:::- , The prinriple of nationalit}' has, however, been a priori 
e:e.i 0 v t.ie idea ot ‘living space’, for living space, as we can read in 
:::e ;itL,Tati::: National Socialism and its programme, has never been 
LL:m:al ;v:td t!:e ethnographical frontiers of Germany. On the contrary, 
t:\‘ program::!: makes it quite clear tliat Germany must burst her own 
ho'.mtiiries at the expense of other people’s and conquer new lands in 
Europe i;r>r ot all Further, the programme points out that Germany 
nu'.’t not be restricted by political frontiers for the simple reason that the 
natienalistic mvw’cmcnt cannot allow itself to be the advocate of other 
pci>ples. As Hitler quite logically and consistently wrote in Mein Kampf: 
‘\Vc are not policemen to watch over the far-famed ‘poor little nations”, 
but soldiers ot our own realm.’ 


It we compare these w’ords witli those of the French constitution of 
1791, it becomes obvious that the National Socialists’ concept of nation- 
ant}’ tli&rs widely trom that of the French revolution. Consequently 
there is no parallel here with Napoleon’s breach with the basic national 
idea ot the French revolution. Nevertheless there are important points of 
contact betw’ecn Napoleon’s idea of universal monarchy and the National 
Socialist idea of living space, since both these concepts are incompatible 
with the idea of a nation s right to self-determination, and for this reason 
tney conflict with historical evolution. 


A fundamental difference between the French revolution and the 
Natioiu! Sociahst revolution lies, above all, in the fact that out of the 
laner, in contrast with the former, there has not arisen any essentially new 
amy s\^tem. Warfare based upon tanks is not comparable with the birth 
of the mass-army during the French revolution. Further, .tanks are not a 
rman invention but an English one. Again, it is amply evident that, 
during the recent African campaign against the Italians, the British (in 

TT which weapon (apart from 

the blockade) had deaded the issue of the war on due continent in 
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1918. Finally, the British tank di\nsidns in Africa dissipated the Italian 
fascist legend that a state cannot wage a war of annihilation until it has 
become fascist. The fascists apparently wdshed to compare their own 
revolution wth the great French one. From the outset, the fascists 
claimed to be introducing a new epoch and did so mainly with reference 
to* their own army organization. The first and longer established fascist 
state has failed to prove that fascism is identical with efficienc}^ in waging 
war. Though their ideology is similar, not to say identical, this cannot 
alter the fact that the economic, ctiltural, and military^ differences be- 
tween Italy and Germany are as widely divergent to-day as they were 
during the previous World War. As a matter of plain fact, neither 
German efficiency nor Italian mediocrity is the outcome of the recent 
revolutions in the respective countries. The problem goes much deeper. 
This will become ever more obvious in the course of this book. All that 
can be affirmed at this juncture is that the boastful slogans of Italian 
fascism do not conform with reality for the simple reason that Italy lacks 
the essential sociological conditions which would have enabled her to 
revolutionize her military system, 

★ 

What a vastly different picture is presented when we turn to consider 
the French revolution. This new epoch in warfare was never announced. 
It was created and became an actual fact. The eminent military historian 
Hans Delbriick, in his pioneer work The History of Warfare in the Framed- 
work of Political History, declares: ‘The French were far from imagining 
that the military measures taken during their revolution were to influence 
the whole military organization of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries,’ 
Even the British, and among them the Prime Minister, Winston CKurchiH, 
had no inkling that when they first made us^ of tanks they stood godfather 
to a pioneer technique in land warfare. The new epoch in warfare, so 
enthusiastically announced by the fascists, has so far not yet dawned. 
General Fuller, writer and military expert, states that from what he 
witnessed of the Italo-Abyssinian campaign in 1935-3 < 5 , the British have 
nothing to learn from the Italians so far as tank warfare is concerned. 
The combination of tank and aircraft is merely’ a fresh a<^ustment to 
m6dem technical conditions and is in no way a revolution in the art of 
warfare. In highly industrialized countries* this. development did not 
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require a social revolution as was the case in France. All that was needed 
for its introduction was a total and systematic military utilization of the 
extant industrial machiner\’ and technique, subject, of course, to human 
capaeire for putting it into execution. 

To rose the question in a very simplified form, we may say that in 
i^c <5 Prussia was defeated by Napoleon because she had neglected to 
modeniize the state and social conditions. On the other hand, France 
was dc reared by Germany in 1940 because, apart from her numerical 
mferioriU’ and the role played by Italy, etc., she had failed to create an 
equally well organized and mechanized army and a sufficient air force. 
Napoleonic Frarxe was triumpliant because she had the advantage of a 
revolutionary epoch behind her. National Socialist Germany was victor 
:n tuc field because she had the advantage of starting heir war preparations 
wed in advance of other nations. Compared with this, all that wiU be 
discussed in the sequel is of minor importance, though we have to appre- 
ciate certain factors. One of these is the efficiency of the officers of the 
old Reicliswchr who had learned many a lesson from the defeat in 1918 
and who, in the Third Reich, though they possessed no political influence, 
held their own so tar as military science was concerned. But this body of 
officers, trained in the spirit of General von Seeckt, knew only too well 
that at the stage of development achieved in Napoleon’s day it was the 
human ^id moral energies that were decisive, whereas in the twentieth 
centurv^ industrial energies play the leading part. All said and done, it is 
the human clement which decides the issue, for man alone can create 
and master those energies. Yet ‘no matter how brave a man may be, 
he is of no use unless he be adequately armed’, says Lieutenant-General 
Horst von Mctsch. Even to-day — and we may as well say at once, 
^pecially to-day -in the last resort it is the human factor which vrill 
decide the issue in one way gr another and that only for a certain length 
of time. In a W’ar of the industrial epoch, however, this will turn out to be 
a decisive tactor. At the present stage in the development of the technique 
ot war and me powers conferred on the state to control not only things 
but human bemgs, it will in certain circumstances be possible to enforce 
nuiitarj^ decisions upon a less prepared country before it has been 
given an opportunity to catch up with the. superiority in armaments 
actoved by its opponents. In situations such as these, even the best kind 
ot demoaacy will fail for lack of opportunity in turning the scales by 
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throwing in the military’ advantages which remain. But all this was 
fundamentally different in Napoleonic times. What w'as important then 
was: How great a mass of soldiers could be mustered and to what extent 
they were truly volunteers. To make good any deficiency by means of 
vastly superior equipment w’as at that epoch impossible. In addition, 
that government had not the means at its disposal for keeping a watch on 
the activities of ever\’ citizen and soldier, even for a short period. The 
stage was not yet set for such supervision, in view' of the social and 
technical development of the day. As regards the forcing of soldiers into 
modem battles, the German army psychologist Captain Pintschovius 
who, like Metsch, belongs to the von Seeckt school, w'rites: ‘This may be 
possible at the outset but not later on.’ In the Napoleonic epoch matters 
were quite otherwise. At that date it w^ould have been impossible to force 
soldiers into battle even in the beginning of a campaign. Therefore the 
first and most important asset for wraging w^ar successfully was individual 
initiative and the readiness of the masses to engage in the struggle. For 
this reason everything depended upon the masses of soldiers that could be 
mustered and the extent to which they could be made to feel that the war 
was their own affair. Whichever party had the advantage in this respect 
was, however ill equipped, able sometimes to resist far better armed 
forces. In our day such a situation is only possible in certain geographical 
conditions; or if the economic, social, and political problems that invari- 
ably arise out of a prolonged war should result later in all going wrong 
which at the outset went well. 

During the Napoleonic regime the human factor was in every circum- 
stance the predominant one, and for this very reason the art of war 
reached a stage in which freedom became a military factor of supreme 
importance. The growth of democracy in Europe is therefore traceable 
in a high degree to military necessity. Some years ago Fuller raised the 
question whether, all things considered, the ultimate and deepest roots of 
modem democratic institutions in Europe may not be found in the 
legislation passed by the French revolutionaries which obliged every 
citizen to serve in the army. This is certainly going too far. Yet it pro- 
vides a motive for giving greater consideration to the inner meaning of 
the legislation enacted for the building up of the French army and the 
reaction upon European society. We have, however, to deal not only 
with the primary conditions which contributed to Napoleon’s successes 
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^ thj ‘t/ri which hs.ro icd mankind to wage total war 

: ’ v;: :.rc .'xr.rnncincr tor the second time within the space of 

G'y , \ Our account of the transformation in the realm of 

•/, v,-;::wV. fn- Fr,::cr. revolution brought in its train is mainly based 

:: r!:. vrniuc* of H.n> P.-Ibruck. Here in their broad outline and with- 
v.t ir.c rnt': are the essential facts. 

★ 

French, revolution war, like everything else, was the business 
e t tl'.e auhir-ri:;. ^ and r.ot of the subjects. As long as there was no fighting 
:n the:r . v,vn locahty. the subjects hardly noticed that there was a war on at 
ah E:g::n .uith-centurc armies consisted, apart, from minor differences, 
I'-f rrofe-vh-nal soldiers (mainly officers) filled with the traditional 
c.'iivalrie iicals of honour and loyalty, and of foreign mercenaries who 
hid been th>rced into servdee for various^reasons. From 1733 onwards in 
PrnsGi ti:e ^ons of farmers, too, were pressed into the ranks. Such service, 
however, was looked upon by the community as a disgrace and a mis- 
fortur.e. This feeling was not only due to the fact that so many foreigners 
were enlisted who, as Schamhorst the Prussian army reformer has pointed 
out, were nothing better than ‘tramps, drunkards, thieves, rapscallions, 
and v>ther persons of criminal type’, but also because an army could be 
kept rt^gether only by a harsh and degrading discipline. ‘No soldier was 
as mercilessly flogged as those in the Prussian army and no army has 
achieved , less’, wrote Schamhorst. Desertion was customary. War 
historians assure us that we to-day do not realize what an important part 
such habitual desertions played in the past. In these circumstances it was 
essential to keep the units in very close contact whether they were on the 
march, or resting, or in camp. Since the bulk of the subjects were 
expected not, to notice their king’s activities, it was not practicable to 
billet the soldiers and to nourish them from the land, thus feeding the war 
by the war. These armies of mercenaries had, therefore, to be provisioned 
from depots and to carry with them in supply carts enough bread to 
suffice their needs for eighteen day^; each man, in addition, had a three- 
day ration in his kit. 

The army’ of feudal times was, therefore, a cumbrous organism. It 
became more so on account of the luxurious living of the officers. They 
were men of noble birth who had no desire to mix with the rank and file. 
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For this reason they dijfFerentiated themselves by the splendour of their 
equipment. In Prussia a lieutenant had both a saddle-horse and a pack- 
horse. Officers of higher rank possessed even more. The army had to 
drag in its train a number of carriages and wagons which were of no use 
whatsoever in the w'aging of war. With an army composed of such 
heterogeneous elements, it was essential to fight in close formation. The 
units were kept together man with man in action as well as during the 
march or in camp. In the course of the French revolution this kind of 
army organization was abolished at the same time as the feudalism and 
absolutism which were its progenitors. 

The improvised revolutionary army did not develop a new technique 
from a preconceived plan. But the people’s army could no longer make 
use of the old technique because of insufficient training. When conditions 
became stabilized and a new, modem army disciphne was introduced, 
the old technique was given a trial. But in the meantime an unconscious 
and more effective technique was discovered. During the war of Ameri- 
can independence the new ‘civilian* tactics were used for the first time by 
an untrained militia and proved highly successful. The American troops 
did not play into the English army’s hai^ds by fighting in close formation 
on the plains. They broke up into mobile groups of skirmishers and took 
cover in the woods. What the Americans began was completed by the 
French in military matters as well as in other ways. 

The ousted rulers of France endeavoured to hinder the triumph of the 
new era by mobilizing the feudal powers of Europe against the revolu- 
tion. The intricate wars which ensued only served to increase the volume 
of the revolutionary waves. The representatives of the old regime at 
home and abroad had to be got rid of once and for all. While the 
guillotine was busy in Paris, the revolutionary armies invaded Savoy, 
the Rhineland, and the Netherlands. 

In 1792 Pitt, England’s leading statesman, declined to participate in 
the first onslaught made by the reactionary powers upon revolutionary 
France. He believed in a lasting peace and reduced the strength of the 
British army. It was, however, impossible for Great Britain to permit a 
strong continental power to establish itself on the Flemish coast. Britain 
went to war, not for the first nor for the last time, for this very reason. 
A threat to the English principle .of the balance of power in Europe and 
to the commercial and colonial position of Great Britain throughout the 
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■*; , ^ :n'.*;iri."b!v ^noiigi: to aroissc the nation. In later days there 

■' .i- ixT ::: ‘re at ^take. The French were talking of razing the modem 
te the gr* ''V.ni — much the same as people, especially in Italy, 
:r:^ talk:!*.;: r:cenrh'. During the Napoleonic campaigns the comparison 
V ::: a!n:n:g the English educated classes, but they considered 

to be Rome and not Carthage. London, however, did not 
iLstr Path. B: -ides, in other respects the comparison of the Napoleonic 
n it:: the P::nir wars is not a tenable one. If one is forced to draw a 
prtndiji, :t wnuld be in favour of British sea power. The Carthagenian 
gene:;! H,;n:::bal set forth in aiS b.c. to take his revenge. He had 90,000 
t ?i::ii:rN la.GOO horse:nen, and 37 elephants at his command. Why 
cud he tail ;n the end to conquer Rome? Why was he forced to take the 
vianc.Tous route across the Alps? Rear-Admiral Bruninghaus of the 
German r.asw answers these questions in a military encyclopaedia pub- 
CAuesi :n lytS. ‘Hannibars attack failed because Rome, having retained 
her na\n% cut all communications throughout the western Mediterranean, 
thus threatening the motherland of Carthage. He was therefore forced 
to operate Iron Spain. Furthermore, Rome’s naval supremacy enabled 
her under cover ot her fleet to transfer her armies in such a way that they 
made contact with Hannibal before he Iiad subjugated the plains of the 
Po. Even tactical errors on the part of the Romans could not alter the 
issue of this struggle.’ 

VC'hat the Mediterranean was in the da}^ of Hannibal, the Atlantic 
Ocean v'as in the days of the French revolution. The power which held 
sway over it could alone be justified in feeling like Rome. The parallel 
would have been correct had the other powers compared themselves to ’ 
Hannibal, who failed after a hard and long struggle. Most historians of 
Sea vartarc draw the comparison correctly. The bold and generous 
strategy ot Hannibal was unable to make a stand against sea power, just 
as WBS the case with Napoleon. 

★ 

Looking back on historical events we can now see that at the historic 
moment ot England’s entry into the war of the European revolution the 
possibilities of the new French strategy were already restricted before 
tee was ome for tt to mature with Napoleon as its acknowledged master. 
Though this new strategy was capable of subjugating the whole European 
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continent it was incompetent to subjugate the sea and the highways of 
commerce. These 'were ruled by Britain and this fact sealed Napoleon's 
fate. 

In the spiritual and social fields, too, England was able to oppose the 
strongest continental power with something altogether different from the 
forces which feudal Europe could muster. Her patriotism was older 
than that of resurgent France. In addition, she had possessed for a con- 
siderable time a relatively progressive constitution and was even at that 
date governed by a Prime Minister and a Cabinet responsible not only 
to the Crown but, which is far more important, to the independent 
judgment of the Commons. It has to be admitted that the middle classes 
and the weak and irresolute masses of industrial workers had but scant 
political influence. The surge of the -French revolution gave them 
ample reason for demanding more freedom and equality. In spite of this, 
Pitt had the backing of public opinion during the war with France. The 
historian G. M. Trevelyan is right in declaring that England, though 
governed by Parliament, fought the war against French supremacy on 
the continent with greater determination and persistence than did the 
absolutist courts which, after challenging the Jacobins, took too hastily 
to their heels and ran away. 

The Prussian officers who had been longing for a campaign against 
France and thought it would be a walk-over were disillusioned even after 
the first battles. But France did hot develop her new army organization 
to the full until the revolutionary wars were well on the move. On 
February 24th, 1793, the National Assembly decided to do away with the 
system of voluntary enlistment and to introduce conscription. Also, it 
was agreed that a call to arms of 300,000 men would be issued at once. In 
August, Captain Carnot, by then a deputy, became Minis ter of War and, 
owing to his mass levy, universal military service was bom. In differing 
forms this has continued to our own day, and in England is resorted to in 
times of war. But it is the very foundation stone of modem armies. 

Another innovation introduced by the constitution was that com- 
missioned rank should no longer be reserved for a particular class. One 
standard of promotion alone was the rule: efficiency. Thus there arose 
from the ranks some of the greatest strategists of the nineteenth century. 

On January ist, 1794, the French army consisted of 770,000 men. No 
army of mercenaries had ever been* on such a scale and none was filled 
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widi tlie same spirit of enthusiasm. ‘The i 3 eas of liberty, equality, and 
home defence’, writes Delbriick, ‘lost nothing of their pristine vigour 
because the voluntax}" system had been replaced by conscription.’ 

This new army did not need any automatic disciplinary measures to ‘ 
keep it together as was the case with the old-time armies of mercenaries. 
The line formation of fighting could, therefore, be abandoned, and a^more 
mobile technique introduced. Another factor was the new relationship 
of the officers to the men. Officers’ baggage had to be restricted -to what 
was deemed strictly necessary. Together with the luxury equipment of 
officers, the baggage train w^as likewise considerably reduced. The rank 
and file, too, when defending their country imposed upon themselves 
many hardships which mercenaries would have found intolerable. 
Whereas every Prussian infantry regiment was followed by sixty pack- 
horses laden with tents, the French discarded them and slept in the open. 

In 1793 the Prussian military authorities were still discussing such things 
as whether the infantry should march seventy-five instead of seventy-six 
steps to the minute, what sort of rules applied to pigtails, and in which 
way swords must be worn — all these ridiculous matters being seriously 
discussed in the very midst of the revolutionary wars. The French army 
of the revolution, however, had done away with similar trivialities. 

The mobility of the French army was enormously increased by doing 
away with the system of provisioning the troops from depots. Also 
there were no desertions. While awaiting the arrival of a supply column 
in 1757, Frederick the Great wrote: ‘On it rests the last hope of the state.’ 
Delbriick says quite rightly that such words would have been impossible 
in Napoleon’s mouth. Since the wars of the revolution were the concern 
of the whole people, the army could five on the produce of conquered 
territory. Owing to the fact that the cultivation of potatoes had increased 
in the second half of the eighteenth century, it became far easier to supply 
these mass-armies with provender directly from the land itself. 

The French revolution created the sociological ‘conditions for a strategy 
of which the principal aim was the annihilation of all opposing forces 
and, when required for the achievement of political purposes, the full 
occupation of enemy territory. This strategy of annihilation, however, 
though practicable in times of old and in other forms, was not feasible 
in the epoch which ended with the French revolution. Delbriick sums 
up the, matter remarkably well when he writes: ‘The armies of the old 
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monarchies were too small, their tactics too clumsy, their structure tc)o 
unreliable for the successful carirvung out of these principles when it cam<? 
to actual warfare. They were pinned down to positions which on account 
of tactical difficulties they were unable to attack, and they could not 
outflank the enemy because they had to drag along the whole commissariat 
with them. They could venture only on the invasion of small parts of 
enemy territory, for the lines of communication with headquarters had 
to be kept open at any cost. Napoleon freed himself from such shackles. 
From the outset his aim was to put the enemy forces out of action. This 
was with him a question of tactics. Having got the enemy where he 
wanted him to be, he pursued his advantage until victor)* was his and the 
foe surrendered to the conditions he imposed.’ 

Napoleon gained strength by breaking down feudalism in France; he 
owed his victories to the persistence of feudalism in the rest of Europe. So 
long as the new era had not dawned in other lands, Napqleon had no 
stirring ideas or powerful armies to contend with. In 1796, Lieutenant 
Thielman, who later rose to the rank of general, wrote home discon- 
solately from the front: ‘The time is near at hand when the great nation 
we are now fighting wiU prescribe laws for us and dictate peace terms. 
How can one fail to admire such a nation?’ 

The Napoleonic armies won battle after battle. Then, in the spring of 
1797, having beaten all Great Britain’s European allies, Napoleon pro- 
claimed rather prematurely that he was now ready to turn his full strength 
against England. Easier said than done ! Though the swords England had 
made use of on the continent were lying broken on the battlefields, 
along the shores of the Enghsh Channel new strategic problems arose. 
Could Napoleon’s sword reach the British Isles? It never entered the head 
of the British lion to give up the fight. He accepted his isolation — and 
not for the last time — without losing his composure. So far as the con- 
tinent was concerned, Napoleon enjoyed a privileged position. And had 
he been content to restrict his activities to the continent, Great Britain 
would have been indulgent and he would not have died a* prisoner of the 
British on St. Helena. In his contest with British sea power, Napoleon 
no longer held the most advantageous position. Even when he dictated 
the laws of warfare, the British bulldog was at his heels. It was British 
sea power which prescribed the blows it was intending to strike at French 
continental strategy. 
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From the military point of view, Napoleon dominated ever vaster 
areas of the continent. But from the economic standpoint, though Great 
Britain could not hope to starve France, she held the reins through her sea 
power. Although in certain cases something resembling a blockade had 
been resorted to, there had never been a serious attempt to cany out such 
a pohc}^ The Europe of those days was, as far as the more important 
provisions were concerned, self-supporting. In certain lands there was 
even a predy^ lively export of grain and other products. But at this epoch, 
before railways had been laid down, seagoing vessels played an important 
part in European continental trade. This became obvious in the winter of 
1793-94 when, in consequence of a bad harvest, famine broke out in 
France. Eastern Europe might have saved the situation, but the blockade 
imposed by Britain cut France off from aU meam of provisioning herself. 
Nevertheless, in its struggle with British sea power the continent still 
possessed an* advantage, because North American neutrality was benevo- 
lent to France and antagonistic to Great Britain. Later on, when Napoleon 
ordered the return of Louisiana and the old French colonies to the French 
empire, North America reacted in such a way that she nearly joined forces 
with England in the struggle against Napoleon. America did not appreciate 
the idea of having the strongest European military power inhabiting her 
own house. She protested and Napoleon, being at the time in a precarious 
position, yielded on the issue. He sold Louisiana to America in 1803. But 
as a result of the British blockade, he was granted the inestimable pleasure 
of seeing, from 1812-14, the Anglo-Saxon powers at one another’s throats 
again. Another continental power in our own times has envied him this 
satisfaction. 

In 1794, thanks to the benevolent neutrality of America, an immense 
convoy of one hundred ships sailed with grain from the far shores of the 
Atlantic to relieve the famine which was causing such distress in France. 
Though the English failed to capture the vessels, the first and only clash 
between the republican and British fleets took place. The French suffered 
a crushing defeat which during the years that followed had far-reaching 
effects on the sea war. 

This was already manifest at the time when Napoleon was making his 
preparations for the hivasion of England in 1797. In the autumn of that 
year he said: ‘Let us concentrate all- our efforts upon the fleet and destroy 
England. Then Europe vrill be at our mercy.’ This invasion seemed to be 
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the shortest way to achieve vict6ry but, owing to British sea power, it 
was the most difficult. The French were not in an unfavourable strategical 
position to launch such an offensive. Just as Germany during the first 
World War was compelled to realize thather fleet, though a comparatively 
large one, was in an unfavourable strategic position in German waters and 
therefore could not assert herself against Great Britain, so in earlier times 
Napoleon was forced to admit that even if his general strategical position 
was an advantageous one, he could do nothing against British sea poWfer 
unless he were backed by a fleet of equivalent proportions. 

It is a remarkable fact that while the French revolution was forging 
superior weapons for land warfare it had to a large extent disregarded 
and neglected the fleet as a weapon wherewith to wage war. Naval 
ratings played an important part in the Russian and German revolutions 
of ipiyand 1918. So, too, did their predecessors during the French revolu- 
tionary epoch. As early as 1790, no ship could put to sea without the 
consent of the crews who manned them. The officers were not treated in 
any too friendly a fashion, for they belonged predominantly to the 
aristocracy and were looked upon as supporters of the ancien regime. By 
1791, not less than three-quarters of French naval officers had abandoned 
their posts. Undoubtedly the revolution, had it been given time, would 
have proved a creative force in this field as in so many others. But sea 
power is not a thing that can be improvised. It was impossible to build up 
at short notice both a great land army and a naval force — as has been the 
case with National Socialist Germany in contemporary times. But 
Napoleon did not lose hope of constraining England into submission by 
the tactics of invasion. After inspecting the Channel coasts, he ordered 
that all necessary preparations should go ahead so that his bold plan might 
be realized. He had at his disposal not only the experience gained by pre- 
revolutionary France in her struggle against England, but likewise the 
lessons learned firom the weak and unimportant attempts to land made in 
the course of 1797. 

★ 

When to-day we read what Europeans at that time were thinking and 
discussing we get the impression that we are looking out of one of our 
own windows. The newspapers reported the most fantastic stories and in 
France the most astounding plans were being made. On November 27th, 
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1797, the Vossische Zeitung contained an article to the effect that, among the 
numerous schemes for invasion, the one outlined by the physicist Thilerier 
was the best. If it could be realized, British naval power and all the forti- 
fications along the English coast would be rendered useless. What was 
this ingenious idea? In the first place a balloon was to be made which 
would be capable of carrying Napoleon and his entire army across the 
Channel, thus enabling them to land in the very heart of England, The 
writer in the Vossische Zeitung laid stress on the fact that Thilerier (who, by 
the way, was not a physicist but a lawyer) took his notion extremely 
seriously and expressed his willingness to put it into execution for less 
money than it would cost to equip a whole flotilla. Another dreamer 
suggested the use of a kind of submarine which, all unobserved and 
immediately, would be able to transfer four thousand troops over to 
England. Others put forward the idea of digging a tunnel under the 
Channel. Yet another worthy suggested that a propaganda balloon be 
sent and the enemy bombarded with revolutionary concepts of hbert}’- so 
that England would be disrupted from within by riots and mutiny. This 
last idea was, perhaps, the most realistic of all though far too optimistic. 
The notion of a propagandist balloon is characteristic of the dawn of a new 
era in which war becomes a peoples’ war and, therefore, a war of social 
ideas. . ‘ 

Napoleon was perfectly right when he wrote in 1798: ‘We can do 
whatever we like. But for years to come we shall not achieve naval 
supremacy and the control of the seas. Without this, any landing on 
English soil will be an extremely valiant but dangerous exploit.’ 

The question arises whether victory could have been achieved if Napo- 
leon had made a successful invasion. As matters were at that time, the 
answer might have been in the affirmative. In his History of War at Sea^ 
Rear-Admiral Meurer answers the question wi.th a qualified ‘yes’, but he 
is careful to add that such questions are vsrongheaded because a successful 
invasion can only be based on naval supremacy and this Napoleon did not 
possess. What Napoleon could have done, says Meurer, was at least to 
have ‘in those parts of the sea between the point of embarkation and the 
point where he intended to land his forces’ a supremacy which would 
have enabled him to carry out his plan, ‘and that not merely during the 
period when the manoeuvre was going on but for the duration of the 
campaign’. The author, whose work was published in 1925, adds: ‘Now, 
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owing to modem armament, invasion of a well-defended coast is hardly 
practicable. In former days, even in Napoleonic times, such was not the 
case/ Still, even at that epoch, and in any circumstances, naval suprcmac}^ 
was essential for such an attempted invasion. But Meurer deems that 
invasion is quite unnecessary for the conquest of Great Britain, for ‘as 
soon as sea power is achieved, it automatically secures advantages to every 
enemy of England, ruining her trade, cutting her world-wide communi- 
cations, and bringing to her the loss of her colonial empire. An England 
defeated at sea wotald even in Napoleon’s day have had to sue for peace 
without any invasion, the results of which would hi any case have been 
dubious.. Still more does this apply to-day’. 

★ 

Napoleon could not beat England at sea and, therefore, was unable to 
invade her. Out of four theoretical possibilities for brushing aside the last 
obstacle to his ambitions and forcing the British to sue for peace, there 
remained to him but two. First, the threat to British overseas possessions 
or, rather, to wrench them away by force of arms. Secondly, the struggle 
against British export trade which, as retaliation for the blockade imposed 
by Great Britain, had been pursuing its course since the wars began. Now 
it assumed an increasingly violent form. But in the attempt to reach his 
goal by such means, Napoleon was driven to further conquests and direr 
acts of violence. In his work The Foreign Policy of the Great Poxvers in 
Modern Times, the German historian Windelband apdy remarks: ‘Napo- 
leon was impelled onwards because that was the only way he could 
inflict loss on England. Because he forged ahead, his foes won to them- 
selves ever fresh allies. He moved in a vicious circle. As far as his fight 
against English export trade was concerned, this was not merely due to the 
needs of war but — and Winkehnann confirms this — it was an essential 
feature of the protectionist economic poHcy which Napoleon inherited, 
among other things, from the old regime. He not only intended to strike 
a blow at England but at the same time to enrich France and to win by 
force whadhe could not win by free competition, namely, control of the 
European market by French industrialists. It was, therefore, impossible 
for Napoleon to wage war on Great Britain as the leader of Europe 
though he tried to do so over and over again. Not only had he to rid the 
world of Engikh competition, but of every sort of competition, in order 
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that Frajice might assume a privileged position. The contradiction in his 
actions grew more and more obvious and it became increasingly easy for 
Great Britain to win over new alHes. In practice, neither of these trends 
can be separated from one or the other. But supposing that to have been 
possible, the economic, strategic, and other difficulties imposed upon 
Napoleon would have sufficed in the end to bring about his downfall. 

What, for instance, could he have done with the armies gathered along 
the Channel coast when it became evident that an invasion was out of the 
question 5 He had to strike at tlie Enghsh somewhere. Pressure was 
further brought to bear because it was essential for him, ‘by achieving 
wider and wider successes on the battlefield, to rouse enthusiasm for liis 
person, since every period of inaction- meant loss of personal prestige and 
danger to liimself Winkelmann writes. Undoubtedly poUtical develop- 
ments in France as well as economic and strategic pressure were at the 
back of his mind when he decided radically to change his course and, 
waving aside the possibiHty of invasion, to embark on his Egyptian 
campaign. His fleet being so weak, he could not prevail against the ocean, 
but after conquering Italy he had good reason to hope that he would 
obtain mastery of the Mediterranean. A severe blow might thus have been 
dealt at Great Britain, for she would have lost her lucrative trade with the 
Levant. France would have profited thereby. He also saw a chance of 
recuperating French losses in the matter of colonial possessions, losses due 
to the superiority of British sea power and which came about while 
French armies were gaining great victories on the continent of Europe. 
Napoleon did not ignore the fact that his empire, deprived of overseas 
resources, ran the risk of falling to pieces from exhaustion. He made most 
careful preparations for the utflizing of Egyptian economic resources as 
quickly as was feasible. The conquest of Egypt was to serve yet another 
purpose and one he had for some time been pondering: it would provide 
a base from whence he could march in Alexander the Great’s footsteps to 
the conquest of India. 

It is said that Napoleon declared the European continent to be too small 
for great deeds. This may be the reason why, during his struggle with 
Great Britain, Alexander inspired him more than any other person in 
history — that young Macedonian king who set forth in 334 b.c. to con- 
quer Asia, who passed through Asia Minor, Palestine, Persia, and India as 
far as the Indus. Alexander and Napoleon had much in common, for both 
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of them were great army leaders, both were restless, ambitious, insatiable, 
both created an empire destined to be ephemeral, both with their armies 
had stood beside the Pyramids, and both were, after remarkable victories, 
forced to make a tragic retreat during which the one was tortured by 
sweltering heat while the other was blistered by withering cold and both 
had a narrow escape from death. Historians are not in agreement as to 
what could have induced Alexander to march on India, whereas Napo- 
leon’s dream of being able to shake the foundations of the British Empire 
by a conquest of India which, after the loss of the vast American colonies, 
was England’s dearest possession, has never been denied. 

Realizing the unconquerable nature of British sea powder, Napoleon 
like a second Alexander dreamed of a march to the East. The same dream 
was pursued by Imperial as well as National Socialist Germany in later 
days. This is no mere coincidence, for in the matter of India no less than 
in the battles for Egypt the same thing recurs every time a continental 
power comes into conflict with British naval supremacy. Napoleon, 
William II, Hitler, and Mussolini have all made abortive attempts to 
overthrow this power and it has invariably been British naval supremacy 
which has decided the issue, in spite of the fact that battles have raged on 
the continent and now rage in the air. 

★ 

Having realized that an invasion of England was beyond his powder to 
achieve, Napoleon turned his attention to Egypt, making much ado about 
the campaign in order to keep his plans secret and to mislead the British 
fleet. Single handed, he accomplished what it took in our own times two 
powers to achieve. Despite the disadvantage under which he laboured, 
he solved his problem in a masterly way. While continuing to make his 
preparations for an invasion in the north with as great a display as possible, 
he was quietly and secretly making far more serious preparations along 
the shores of the Mediterranean. He succeeded in hiding his intentions and 
thus deceiving the British, who were ‘as always very much afraid of an 
invasion and were prepared for it’, as Meurer says quite rightly. In the 
Germany of WiUiam II, both army and naval commanders, being well 
aware pf British naval superiority, never contemplated an invasion of 
Great Britain, though some German jingoes already saw German troops 
marching through English streets. But caution on the part of the British 
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in the case of Napoleon was fully justified. In the absence of unremitting 
preparedness, without the organization of large mihtia forces, an invasion 
might quite possibly have taken place in the Napoleonic epoch, for the 
element of surprise plays an important part in large-scale operations. , 
Napoleon s Egyptian campaign, however, goes to prove that surprise 
attack is not invariably successful. True, the Corsican landed a force of 
36,000 men from four hundred transport vessels covered by fifteen war- 
ships on an undefended coast near -Alexandria after seizing Malta on the 
way. But within a month Nelson destroyed the French fleet at Abukir. 
Two French ships alone escaped, and had it not been that Nelson was 
severely wounded those two sliips would never have sailed the high seas 
again. Napoleon and his army were thus cut off from home. By a tvnst 
of good luck he managed later on to evade the British fleet and return to 
France, In 1 801 the expeditionary force surrendered to the British,* though 
meanwhile it had added many a glorious victory to its renown. It had 
pressed on as far as Akka, but here was brought to a halt. Stubborn resist- 
ance was offered by the Turks who, encouraged by Nelson’s \nctory at 
Abukir, turned against the French. Egypt at that time was a Turkish 
possession. By attacking Great Britain through Eg}"pt, Napoleon un- 
wittingly sacrificed his country’s time-honoured friendship with the 
Ottoman Empire and compelled the Turks to take up arms against him. 
The Russian colossus, too, pricked up its ears, for Napoleon’s adventure 
into Egypt menaced its own interests in the Orient. At this juncture an 
historical event of the utmost importance took place. The Russian fleet 
was permitted to pass through the Dardanelles. The British fleet, being 
in control of the seaways, was able to land troops wherever seemed most 
advaif^ageous and to provide them with stores and arms. In alliance with 
Turkey it forced Napoleon to withdraw. His men were tortured by 
thirst and sickness. Until the end of his days, Napoleon deplored the 
failure of his plans in the Orient. ‘Had I but succeeded in taking Akka’, 
he said while in captivity on St. Helena, ‘I would have marched as far as 
India.’ In view of his vast schemes, he had already opened negotiations 
with Indian rebels and, in order to put his ideas into effect, he had seriously 
considered the possibility of constructing the Suez canal. But just as 
British sea power drove him of necessity towards eastern conquests, so it 
was again British naval supremacy which shattered all his plans’ 
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Great as were the consequences of Napoleon’s defeat on his strategical 
position, they were even more profound in regard to the political situa- 
tion. Apart from the animosity he had aroused among the Turks, he now 
found that Austria, the kingdom of Naples, and^ussia had rallied against 
him. The Corsican was not, after all, invincible. Napoleon was con- 
strained to threaten and exploit Europe in order to keep French minds 
occupied and exhilarated, to finance his militar}' exploits, to provide for 
his armies, to carry on the economic war against Great Britain. And it 
was for these very reasons that England foimd more and more people 
joining her in her lone fight. Time was on her side: she could afford to 
wait. In the last resort, because she had command of the sea she like'v\ise 
possessed wealth. Thus she was able at the right moment to start explo- 
sions in the European powder-magazine as soon as Napoleon’s policr}’ of 
oppression became manifest. Furthermore, she had it in her power to 
make trade for Napoleon’s vassal states so difficult as to become impossible. 
On the other hand, Napoleon’s fighting strength was still so mighty 
that he succeeded again and again in destroying European coalitions and 
imposing humiliating peace terms. 

It sometimes happens that in great historic circumstances even the dead- 
liest of foes become friends. In 1800, Paul I of Russia thought to himself: 
‘As an adversary on the field of batde, Napoleon is dangerous. He has 
been victorious always and eversnvhere. May it not be that he is less 
dangerous as a friend and ally? So why fight one another if there is some- 
thing we can share between us?’ He was thinking at the time of Turkey. 
The tsar, therefore, broke with the coalition when Napoleon, using a 
certain leaven of flattery, offered him his friendship in a very generous 
way. Why should not the Corsican have acted in this wise? He was 
encompassed by enemies, A submissive Russia would be prepared to « 
join issue vrith him in his economic wax against Great Britain. In any case, 
an alliance with the tsarist empire was a more opportune move on Napo- 
leon’s part than to wage war on the colossus. Furthermore, an alliance 
with Russia opened up other possibilities. He could threaten the British 
empire from Russia and start a campaign towards India. After his many 
defeats at sea there seemed to be no otier course if he were to reach his 
goal of imposing a thorough embargo on British goods while at the 
same time threatening the most precious of English possessions by 
his occupation of Russian soil. Napoleon saw in the alliance with 
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tsarist .Russia an ultimate triumpli in the economic and strategic fields. 

Great efforts were made by Britain to cut France off from provisions 
by way of the Baltic. Such efforts are readily understandable. Supplies, 
especially timber for the dbnstruction of ships, constituted a very important 
item in carrying on the war. Another cargo,' that of wheat, was to be 
made as difficult as possible to convey to France, for though the country 
could supply its ovm needs fairly weU, Paris was always inclined to run 
short of bread and the cry was constantly raised: ‘We want a government 
which can provide us with food.’ Russia, however, washed to sell her 
grain and other w^ares. Thus continually there arose acrimonioi^ disputes 
between her and Great Britain who, for her part, w^as naturally looking 
after totally different interests seeing that she w^as engaged upon unremit- 
ting warfare on the high seas. Paul therefore chose this moment to 
inaugurate a League of Neutrals in which Denmark, owing to her geo- 
graphical key position, played an important role. In addition, the tsar 
agreed to participate in the embargo on British goods, which doubled the 
advantages already enjoyed by France. Lastly, Paul equipped an expedi- 
tionary force for the campaign on India. Towards the end of February 
i8oi, his expeditionary force started on its march to India. But it had to 
be recalled owing to the occurrence of other events. His ineptitude in 
everything he undertook was extraordinary. 

It was during this period that Great Britain, once more completely 
isolated, had to face the most serious crisis of the war against Napoleon. 
The fulfilment of his dreams seemed about to be reaUzed and outwardly 
glorious days were still in store for him. Though disturbed and anxious, 
Great Britain did not lose her head. Soon the whole world was to look 
with kindlier eyes upon the island realm. 

An ideological antagonism naturally existed between the tsar and the 
great son of the French revolution. But the economic and political 
interests of the Russian empire ran counter to the trend of her statesmen 
who asked themselves whether Paul’s- actions might not be considered as 
playing with fire. Unfriendly relations existed, it is true, between Russia 
and Great Britain, and this not solely on account of sea warfare. But, it 
was asked, were the interests of the Russian dynasty and of the nation as a 
whole properly served by such close submission to the wiU of Napoleon? 
Was it politic to forgo trading with the British Isles merely in the end 
to have French armies trampling Russian earth and to help towards the 
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ultimate triumph of the Corsican? Would a victorious France remember 
her friendship whth the tsar? Could two such mighty empires exist in 
concord side by side vdth one another? What would Russia do if the 
Corsican, after defeating the British empire, launched an attack on 
Russia? And if Great Britain w'ere destroyed, to whom could Russia 
turn for an aUiance ? . 

Paul was assassinated in March 1 8 oi . This event was a godsend to Great 
Britain, and England may have had a hand in the afiair, though her part was 
not of such vast importance as Taf le would have us believe. The murder 
was due far more to Paul’s foreign policy than to his domestic pohc}^ 
This is stressed by the fact that within six days of the tsar’s death no fewer 
than seventy-eight Russian generals were dismissed. Moreover, Paul’s 
son, Alexander, who succeeded the murdered man, received threatening 
letters reminding him of his father’s fate which was laid at the door of his 
friendship with Napoleon. The rapid fluctuations in Russian foreign 
policy during those times from mortal enmity to everlasting friendship 
and from everlasting friendship to mortal enmity were not based so much 
on Napoleon’s sense of the tsar’s irresponsibility as upon the momentary 
balance of power in Europe. In spite of changes in the form of her govern- 
ment, strains have been recurrent factors in Russia’s foreign policy at 
specific historical moments. In our own time, Russiahas shown a tendency 
to be of two minds in her dealings with the strongest continental power. 
Such facts cannot be understood without giving due consideration to 
these issues. The cancellation of aid to France and the recall of the 
expeditionaty force by Alexander I was not in the first instance due to 
Paul’s assassination so much as to the indecision of Russian statesmen. 
What, they asked themselves, was the proper course to adopt in relation 
to foreign policy? British sea power proved most effective in disrupting 
the dangerous alliance between the two greatest continental countries. By 
the end of March, the British fleet was in Danish waters to enforce the 
abandonment of Denmark’s armed neutrality. Early in April this 
strategically important, though from the point of view of international 
law somewhat delicate, task was fulfilled and the Danish navy eliminated. 
Thus Great Britain resumed her domination of the Sound, opening up 
the sea route to Russia and St. Petersburg. These facts could not remain 
without influence upon Alexander. Although the new tsar had not com- 
pletely severed connections with France, Napoleon was faced wdth an 
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entirely new situation. For the time being, none of the four theoretical 
means for defeating Britain could materialize. The destruction of 
British sea power had proved impossible; invasion of her coasts was out 
of the question; the march upon India was ruled out; and the commercial 
ruin of England by the continental blockade had always been rather a 
problematical af&ir. Now that the Sound had been reopened and Franco- 
Russian relations had taken an unfavourable turn, the idea of ruining 
British trade and commerce by the blockade became even more dubious. 

No sooner had the United Kingdom gained mastery of the Sound than 
France was completely cut off from her eastern imports. Meurer remarks 
that it was on the cards ‘whether Napoleon by making peace with 
England might not have overcome the growing economic difficulties 
which confronted him’. Of course such a peace would hardly have 
sufficed to solve his problems. But what other advantage remained to the 
Corsican? He was still undisputed master of the continent and, for the 
time being, there seemed no likelihood of Great Britain forming fresh 
alliances against Napoleon. British trade more than doubled during the 
war, and it was in the interests of the commercial and industrial classes 
that so profitable a war should continue. Meanwhile the energetic Pitt was 
turned out of office and a new government hoped it would be possible to 
settle the war in reasonable fashion. Napoleon offered a peace the 
terms of which the British accepted. The Treaty of Amiens was signed 
in i8o3. 

Soon Pitt’s prophecy that such a peace would prove worse than an 
armistice was to be fulfilled. ‘AU too soon’, writes the historian Tre- 
velyan, ‘it became obvious that Napoleon interpreted the Treaty of Amiens 
as meaning that England should withdraw behind her sea wall while leav- 
ing Napoleon at Hberty to occupy any continental countries he coveted.’ 
Not for a moment did Napoleon lose sight of his aims. When in 
1803 Great Britain stood in his path, he again declared war on her. Pitt 
was convinced that in this titanic struggle there was no room for com- 
promise and that therefore the British government should never have 
accepted Napoleon’s peace. Pittas attitude was thoroughly justified and 
he once again took the helm of state into his competent hands. 

No sooner had the war started anew than Great Britain placed an 
embargo on all French ports, thus at one blow depriving France of 
her shipping, her trade, and her colonies. From the start Napoleon had 
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to wage war on the open seas if he were to stand a chance of gaining 
supremacy. There was no alternative course available to him. In his 
perplexity he reverted to his old plans of invasion — those dra\vn up in 
1797-98. He meant to strike a decisive blow at the very heart of England. 
Napoleon had missed no opportunity’ of strengthening his nav}’. But in 
this he was handicapped. A French admiral complained that money,* 
clothing, hammocks, and most other things were lacking. In spite of 
Napoleon s wonderful organizing ability’, the dockyards, ships, crews, and 
administration w’ere not equal to the demands made upon them. He who 
had shown such genius in discovering fresh talents in his land army was 
content to retain the admirals of the old regime at their posts in the navy. 
This failure on his part cannot merely be explained by the difSculties he 
encountered in trying to improvise a powerful fleet, but lay in the fact that 
he who had done so much with land armies show^ed a total lack of under- 
standing as to the nature of sea warfare. Otherwise he never would have 
said: ‘Let me be master of the Channel but for one day and England will 
be at my mercy.’ The catastrophe w^hich attended the Egyptian campaign 
should have taught him that naval supremacy obtained by cunning over 
a restricted area for a few hours or da}"s is no supremac}" at all. It is 
obvious that Napoleon learned nothing from this experience. Yet what 
other foundation remained whereon to build his hopes in case invasion 
once more proved impossible? 

Since the summer of 1803, Napoleon had waited with feverish im- 
patience for his fleet to put to sea. But always new preparations were 
deemed essential and always was action postponed. Any hope of a sur- 
prise attack had long since been abandoned. The English could not ignore 
the preparations he was making both at sea and in France. Nor could 
secrecy be maintained when along the French coasts of the Channel 
130,000 men were being mustered and trained, and a vast assembly of ships 
and 2300 landing barges were present. Action at all costs must be ven- 
tured. Napoleon had by now become emperor and he knew very well 
that the imperial crown would never rest securely on his head unless he 
conquered the island realm. In July 1805 he issued orders that all the 
units of his fleet were to assemble in the Channel. During the previous 
year he had succeeded in pursuading Spain to co-operate with France. 
This move not only rendered the blockade against Britain more effective 
but added a considerable number of ships to his navy. Holland, too, had 
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been forced into an alliance with him. This, Hkewdsc, did not only procure 
strategical advantages, but furthermore increased his naval strength. In 
spite of liis endeavours his navy remained no more comparable with the 
British than the British army could be compared with Napoleon’s land 
forces. Great Britain not only had more and better ships, but her crews, 
admirals, and strategy were superior. Captain Schulz, writing in 1936, 
tells us that the French admirals lacked ‘initiative and were constrained to 
execute manifold orders at Napoleon s command. The British showed 
themselves to be far cleverer than their opponents. The admirals who 
commanded the British fleet certainly did not lack initiative and those who 
issued orders from home possessed a more intimate knowledge of sea 
warfare than did Napoleon whose native element was land. 

Napoleon’s notion that were he given command of the channel but for a 
single day he could best Great Britain was fantastic enough. Yet even 
more fantastic was the way he set about trying to secure a. commanding 
position. The plan he drew up was that his squadrons from Toulon- 
and Rochefort should endeavour to slip through the British blockade 
without engaging the enemy and then make for the West Indies where 
they should join one another. His speculations were based upon the idea 
that, once the French fleet had reached the West Indies, the British would 
follow and force the issue, whereupon the French would return to the 
Channel in order to assist in the landing of the armies of assault. While 
all this was in progress, twenty men-of-war stationed at Brest would 
convey 18,000 men over to Ireland and return to Boulogne to cover the 
landing operations and, if possible, transport another 20,000 men from 
Holland to Ireland. The plan failed utterly. So did yet another plan 
which in principle resembled the first. The British Admiralty, recognizing 
that the manoeuvre was merely a diversionary one, did not obHge Napo- 
leon by falling into the trap and allowing him his single day of mastery 
over the Channel. On October 21st, 1805, Nelson with twenty-seven 
ships against the French and Spanish, who had mustered thirty-three, won 
the battle of Trafalgar during which the flower of the French and Spanish 
fleets was destroyed. The fleet which Napoleon had taken six years to 
build up had but ten ships left from the wreckage. Thus the victory of sea 
power over continental power was decided. Windelband is right in 
asserting that ‘Trafalgar placed a seal on any endeavour to attack England 
from the sea. If wc consider Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar in the light of 
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Iiistorical evolution, it will become obvious that this one victor)' annulled 
all the victories achieved by the emperor on the continent. It was not 
Austerlitz which decided, the course of events to come, but Trafalgar. 
Napoleon, however, was far from admitting this terrible defeat as spelling 
finis to his activities and his plans for world dominion. But direct action 
against the British Isles was denied him for ever. He nursed megalo- 
maniac ideas none the less and, in spite of his strength, these excessive and 
unrealizable schemes of his led to his destruction. Trafalgar was the 
turning-point in his fortunes. From October 2ist, 1805, his decline 
began, though during the following years his deeds shone with super- 
ficial splendour*. 

For the moment, Nelson’s Trafalgar w^as overshadow’ed by Napoleon’s 
Austerlitz. This grand victory of December 2nd, 1805, defeated another 

w’hat he was denied by means of invasion, namely, the capitulation of 
Great Britain. Despite appearances to the contrary, London remained 
unshaken, 

Prussia had not joined the coalition and left the Russians and the 
Austrians to their fate. But she made an alliance with Napoleon after 
Austerlitz. The Conican, however, could not tolerate a single German 
po W'er to be in a position to render his own safety precarious. Thus, as soon 
as he felt strong enough for the enterprise, he dealt Prussia a crushing blow. 
Strangely enough, he expected the kingdom of Frederick the Great to put 
up a strong resistance. But things turned out otherwise and Prussia proved 
to be an easy prey. Prussia was still a feudahstic state and her army 
was quite inadequate to oppose the modem army raised by the French 
revolution. In spite of the fact that in previous years many attempts had 
been made to modernize the Prussian army, in practice nothing whatso- 
ever had been done. When reforms werfe put in motion, it^became 
obvious that their execution would mean a revolutionary upheaval, for at 
that period of time no modernization was possible without shaking the * 
structure of state and society to its foundations. General Riichel, one of the 
most inveterate antagonists of radical reform, furnished an apt exJ>lanation 
of Prussia’s dilemma: ‘Prussian military organization and political economy 
are venerable institutions. Were one link to be removed, the whole chain 
would be in danger of collapsing.’ 


European coalition under British leadership which had sprung into existence 
to fight Napoleonic France. Napoleon imagined that he had now achieved 
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For this very reason the militarized Prussian state was unable to become 
an up-to-date political power. While holding on mulishly to its obsolete 
privileges, it defied its patriotic reformers and was thus doomed to be 
defeated by the French. In the dual battle of Jena and Auerstadt, 1806, 
when Napoleon gave the coup de grace to Old Prussia, there were 
among the seven to eight thousand officers in the Prussian army no more 
than 695 who were not of noble birth. Life for this handful of lower- 
class men was made insufferable because they had not the same social 
status as the majority of officers. The commoner, though he might be a 
man of good. education, was despised the more because he represented 
the advance-guard of a new era. Before the battle of Jena, the recruitment 
of foreigners for the army had reached notable proportions. Most of the 
officers and N.C.O.s were too old for their job, and the political, social, 
and military system they represented was also out of date. Though 
Napoleon had no tanks, it took him a surprisingly short time to reach 
Berlin. Even fortified places like Spandau and Potsdam fell without a 
blow. No sooner were the French sighted than Kiistrin and Stettin capitu- 
lated in spite of strong garrisons and ample stores. Similar events took 
place in many other towns. German historians show no pride in that 
period though many individual deeds of valour were performed. • 

Napoleon’s armies did not stop at Berlin. They marched on towards 
the east. Alexander I, fuUy realizing the danger involved by the complete 
submission ofPrussia, felt obliged to resume his share in the war. Napoleon 
had long expected this and utilized Polish national ambitions to foment 
trouble with the tsar. But in 1807, after Russia’s tremendous defeat at 
Friedland, the war against the mortal enemy Napoleon the Antichrist was 
changed into an alliance. To the religiously minded Russian peasants, 
this show of amiability seemed a profound mystery. Not so very long 
before, jhe king of Prussia and the tsar of Russia had sworn everlasting 
loyalty to one another. Yet Alexander now tried to save himself as 
speedily as possible. Prussia was forced to accept the severe terms imposed 
by the Treaty of Tilsit (July 9th, 1807). 

In spite of his dread of Napoleon, Alexander put forward certain claims. 
The invincibility of British sea power having been proved, there remained 
nothing for Napoleon but to hope that the continental blockade might 
prove effective and the march on Iiidia be succcssfiil. His relations with 
Russia became increasingly the pivot upon which was dependent both his 
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policies and his strategy. Why should not the great son of the French 
revolution embrace and bestow a kiss upon the tsar? 

A man of Napoleon’s stamp could have no scruples in acting on the 
principle that the end justifies the means. Unscrupulous actions were not 
foreign to Alexander either. Thus between the two of them they shared 
in the domination of Europe: Alexander in the east; Napoleon in the west. 
Finland, which the tsar wrested from the Sw’edes, fell a victim to this 
Franco-Russian alhance. The bartering of territories which took place 
at this time was ruthless, and the reigning princes were as indignant as they 
were silly and short-sighted. 

★ 

Napoleon’s respect for his tools was trifling. But even towards his 
adversaries, vrhose determination of character was undisputed, he failed 
in appreciation. First and foremost in his detestation came Freiherr vom 
Stein who, together with Schamhorst, Gneisenau, Boyen, Fichte and 
others, is associated in German minds with the great national uprising 
against the Napoleonic yoke. Vom Stein challenged the rulers of Prussia 
wth the words: ‘We shall derive no advantage from betraying our 
principles. We are held in universal contempt because of our lack of back- 
bone.’ Such talk was not at all to Napoleon’s liking nor did it serve his 
purpose. While in captivity on the isliid of Elba, the Corsican remarked 
with his eye on the Germans: ‘They came into my net like shy game and, 
no matter how shameful events might be, they looked upon everything 
as being somehow nice.’ This is not true in respect of vom Stein and his 
congeners. After the collapse, Stein announced that the chains ofhureau- 
cracy should be broken, for they impeded human activity. The people, 
he maintained, needed the franchise and personal action was necessary if 
the nation was to be saved from an inferiority complex. Early in 1807, the 
king dismissed Stein with contumely, but because of the indignation this 
aroused among the people, he was soon returned to office. Stein started to 
lay the foundations of a new Germany and a new army by giving freedom 
to the peasantry and by granting self-government to the cities. This 
patriotic minister was filled wnth enthusiasm at the sight of the heroic 
struggle put up by the Spaniards against the greatest strategist and the 
mightiest military power in Europe at that epoch. 

The guerrilla warfare which ensued was indeed formidable. The 
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Iberian peninsula became the graveyard of many an army. During the 
years 1807 to 1813, Napoleon sent over the Pyrenees for the conquest of 
Spain 670,000 men and 520 guns, out of which only 250,000 men and 220 
guns returned to France at the close of the campaign. Clausewitz pointed 
out that such guerrilla warfare could not be carried out successfully unless 
the people were fired with a passionate love of freedom, an inordinate will 
to fight, iron physique, and ample supplies. In Spain all these conditions 
were present and, owing to the mountainous character of the country, the 
guerrillas were provided with perfect fighting terrain. The Spaniards were 
an isolated people at that time on account of their country’s geographical 
position and its peculiar history. The absolutist authority of the Catholic 
Church led to cohesion and likewise to strength. In conjunction with, 
national and even liberal ideas, the Church, when the state collapsed, stood 
the test in the hour of need. 

The Spaniards regarded Napoleon not only as the conqueror of their 
mother country but also as a sacrilegious innovator and leader of atheism. 
Hatred for the Corsican was general throughout the land, though, the 
underlying motives for such detestation were manifold and at times con- 
tradictory. During the rebellion, monks and priests played an especially 
important part. Certain members of the nobility were likewise filled with 
the spirit of resistance; but, taken as a whole, this class felt more inclined 
to submit than any other of its compatriots. To quote a report by the 
Prussian Colonel von Schepeler: ‘The nobility loved their privileges better 
than the great issues which interested the nation.’ This problem was not, 
however, confined to Spain. 

A letter from Stein fell into Napoleon’s hands. In this he discussed the 
advisability of Germany following the Spanish example. The king of 
Prussia dismissed his minister again but, this time, the dismissal was at 
Napoleon’s personal orders. On December i6th, 1808, the Corsican 
summarily outlawed the baron. The Prussian squirearchy were secretly 
delighted at the removal of Stein. The reformers had to suffer impreca- 
tions, impertinent insinuations, and bitter attacks. The first tentative steps 
which were taken in order to establish compulsory military service proved 
to be impossible of execution because they infringed the ancient privileges 
of the Prussian nobility and gentry. The champions of the reform were 
suspected of revolutionary activities. Officers and generals of Frederick’s 
army which so piteously collapsed on the battlefield of Jena were filled 
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with hatred for the army reformer Scharnhorst and called Iiim a ‘Jacobin’ 
because he came of Hanoverian peasant stock. There was no more 
opprobrious name than that of Jacobin at the time. The Prussian general 
Marwitz charged the reformers with being ‘crooks and traitors in the pay 
of the Jews’. The squirearchy could not reconcile itself to the fact that it 
would have to give up its autocratic rule. These Prussian Junkers were 
constantly petitioning the king and complaining that the Commission for 
Reorganization was about to inaugurate a ‘Jewish state’. Tlois attitude 
put an end to the plans of the reformers. Compulsory miHtary service was 
unattainable because the higher classes of society felt that for them to mix 
with commoners in the ranks was unbearable. But when the hour struck 
and the Wars of Liberation began in good earnest, events brought about 
the triumph of the idea of compulsor^^ military service. When the 
World War of 1914 started, the German army had just celebrated its 
centenary. 

★ 

The low level to which the Prussian army had sunk in 1 806, and the far- 
reaching reforms which had been introduced by 1813, is revealed by the 
fact that out of 143 generals who held commissions in 1806 there were 
but two left seven years later. True, there were 7000 ofScers in 
the Prussian army in 1806 and 4000 of them fought in the Wars of 
Liberation and had their share in the bloody victories. Nevertheless ‘the 
fact remains that a new generation had arisen meanwhile. The essential 
thing to consider is not that the 4000 officers played their part in these 
wars but in what capacity they fought’, writes Dr. Demeter in his valuable 
book The German Officer Corps and its Historical Foundations. 

The reformers placed the most efficient and progressive elements among 
the Officers’ Corps in the foreground. In addition, fresh blood was 
introduced as a result of the new regulations. Under the leadership of two 
men ^ho were not of Prussian birth, namely Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, 

” an announcement was made on August 6th, 1808. It began as follows: 

‘Henceforth a man is entitled to become an officer only if he has know- 
ledge and education in times of peace, and has shown conspicuous gal- 
lantry and initiative on the battlefield. Therefore every individual in the 
national community who possesses these qualifications can aspire to the 
highest military posts. Within the framework of the army, all class 
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privilege is at an end. Ever^^one, regardless of birth, possesses identical 
rights and duties.’ 

The Treaty of Tilsit deprived Prussia of five and a quarter million of her 
inhabitants and she thus became a powerless buffer state between Napo- 
leon’s spheres of interest and those of the tsar. Napoleon permitted 
IPrussia to have an army of no more than 42,000 men. But the Prussian 
army reformers knew what they had to do. Recruits, after a short term of 
service, were discharged, while these were secretly replaced by fresh 
troops. Thus in 1813, Prussia was able to put into the field 250,000 
enthusiastic and thoroughly trained soldiers. In view of the armament 
technique of the day, it was an easy matter quickly to transform a willmg 
man into an efficient warrior. Jahn’s flourishing sport movement lent its 
aid because its members were filled with patriotic zeal. In the course of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and more especially since the first 
World War, the practice of sports has grown to be an important factor in 
the military policies of every nation. 

But before the reformers were able to witness the results of their 
labours they suffered many an hour of despair. When, in 1809, Austria 
again rose against Napoleon, not a few Prussians felt bitter because their 
king could not make up his mind whether or not to take advantage of the 
chance. Many officers left the army in order to fight where their services 
were needed. For instance. General Grolman fought first in Austria and 
subsequendyjoined the Spanish guerrillas. On February 24th, 1812, Prussia 
signed a treaty pledging herself to give active help to Napoleon in any 
future war. This made the Prussians furious and the saying was prevalent: 
‘Everything is lost, even honour.’ Blucher, Schamhorst, Gneisenau, 
Boyen, Stein and others, placing their faith in the people, urged the 
necessity of taking up arms. But Frederick William III curtly refused to do 
anything which might involve him in ‘a people’s revolutionary war’. 
Just as in these our times General de Gaulle and innumerable fellow- 
officers of defeated coimtries continue to wage war alongside the Uhited 
Nations, so in the Napoleonic epoch did Boyen and Clausewitz enter the 
Russian service. Clausewitz, though his studies on warfare have remained 
authoritative classics to this day, fell under the displeasure of his king who, 
even in 1813, obstinately refused to readmit him into the Prussian army. 
In similar fashion General de Gaulle, the leader of Fighting France, was 
expelled from the French Vichy army in spite of the fact that it was he who 
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saw most clearly the deficiencies in French armaments and strategy’ and 
had been striving with the utmost energy to overcome them. Another 
quality which Clausewitz and de Gaulle have in common is that, possess- 
ing a deeper understanding of the problems of warfare in their respective 
countries, they possess the spiritual strength which enables them to carr\" 
on the fight while the men of die old school, in both these historic 
moments, vollapsed and wnth them their military' ideas. Once defeated, 
neither to the men of Napoleon s day nor to those of ours was it always 
possible to make a show of personal dignity and thus maintain their 
prestige. Despite divergences of character, the events following upon the 
collapse of France in 1940 closely resemble the catastrophe which over- 
whelmed Prussia in 1806. 


★ 

Never before in history had such a continental po^ver as Napoleon’s 
existed. Never had any sea power enjoyed so great a triumph as after 
Trafalgar. Never had there been an economic wax of such magnitude as 
the one then being fought between Great Britain and France. Napoleon 
was well aware of the fact that, apart from the highly problematical 
march on India, there remained no available means to reach the goal he 
had set himself except a drastic pursuit of the economic war. On Novem- 
ber 2ist, 1806, he issued from Berlin his famous decree vrliich established 
a blockade against the British Isles. In principle the decree w^as not an 
innovation, but as soon as Napoleon had gained mastery over the main- 
land, he felt confident that he could drive British trade away from Europe. 
Until that date there had always been gaps in the blockade through which 
British goods could find their way to a market. But just as a jug which 
.has a hole in its bottom is no use as a container, so the blockade was no real 
blockade. The peoples of Europe did not feel any impetus to fill the gaps 
because they saw no reason why they should forgo the advantages which 
cheap and excellent British manufactures brought them, not to mention 
the wares which came from British colonies and the raw materials con- 
veyed in English ships. We have to remember that the peoples of Europe 
did not consider that Napoleon’s interests were identical with their own. 
If the gaps in the continental blockade were ever to be filled, it was essential 
to subjugate the various nations involved, to close the more vital of their 
ports, and to occupy their coasts. After Jena, the ancient commercial towns 
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of Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck were occupied, and by this action 
Napoleon held in his grip the Weser, Oder, Wcichsel, and all other 
arteries through which the economic life-blood of Germany circulated. 
By signing the Treaty of Tilsit, both Prussia and Russia had to submit 
to the embargo on British goods. Holland, Italy, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Austria after her defeat in 1809, were forced to 
participate in Napoleon’s stranglehold on Great Britain’s economic life. 
Henceforward all connections wnth Great Britain were to be severed. 
Even letters were prohibited. Every British citizen caught in an area 
occupied by French or allied troops was deemed a prisoner of war. Stores 
and goods, and all British properties on the continent were declared to be 
contraband and were liable to seizure. 

★ 

England, the birthplace of modem capitalism, had in the course of the 
eighteenth centur}- gradually built up an industrial community, supplying 
the whole European continent with products of her manufacture which 
in the main consisted of hardware and textiles. Napoleon imagined that by 
cutting her off from the European markets, Great Britain, paralysed with 
her surplus stocks and shaken by economic and political crises, would be 
forced to surrender. Napoleon not only thought thus to destroy Eng- 
land’s commerce with the continent but he seriously believed that he could 
ruin her colonial trade and put an end to all the sources of his enemy’s 
revenues. The notion of debarring an entire continent from foreign 
trade gave birth to what is known 4s the continental system which it was 
his object to create. 

He proposed to grow flax as a substitute for cotton, sugar-beet was to 
replace cane sugar, European dyes should be utilized instead of exotic 
ones. Wherever possible coal-mines must be bored and ironworks 
established. Whether the undertakings were profitable or not was a minor . 
consideration. Priority had at all times to yield to the possibility of besting 
England and enriching France. The substitutes for colonial products are 
well known to us. For tobacco there were dried cherry or chestnut leaves, 
for coffee the people were to have chicory, dehydrated carrots, acorns, etc. 
In Denmark alone there were seventeen establishments engaged in the 
production of coffee substitutes. But there is a vast difference between the 
blockade of those days and the present one. Then it was England that had 
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to suffer the effects of the blockade. Now the British are blockading the 
continent. Then it was Great Britain that was to be cut off from the 
continent. Now it is Great Britain -who is cutting off the continent from 
intercourse with the world without. Then it w’as Great Britain \vho w^as 
to be driven into submission because of a surplus of goods. Now it is the 
biggest continental power which is to be forced to her knees because of 
lack of essential commodities. To-day Germany’s answ’er to Great Britain’s 
blockade is the submarine and the airplane. 

It is sometimes regarded as a blunder on Napoleon’s part that he did not 
make imports from Europe to Great Britain impossible. In The Contin- 
ental System, Professor Heckscher is in agreement with Meurer and others 
that some success might have been achieved in this sphere, for Great 
Britain had already ceased -to be a self-supporting community and at 
times suffered from a shortage of foodstuffs. In opposition to w-hat other 
critics of Napoleon’s economic poHcy maintain, Professor Heckscher is of 
opinion that neither Great Britain nor the continental powers could have 
been defeated by a shortage of foodstuffs alone. As Napoleon observed: 
‘England could have procured grain from elsewhere had imports from 
Europe failed her.’ Heckscher says that though the Corsican endeavoured 
to make such imports more difficult for England, his intention'was not 
so much to starve out the British Isles as to see that supplies to France were 
not lacking. He also feared that exports to England would be reciprocated 
by imports from that coimtry. On the other hand, part of the profit from 
imports went into Napoleon s treasury and were it for this reason alone 
the Corsican could not allow himself to be wholly consistent. Further- 
more, he could only extort from other countries so long as there remained 
the wherewithal to do so. On the whole, therefore, it seemed wiser to 
allow Prussia and Russia Jo continue to export their surplus of agricul- 
tural produce. Nevertheless, in Memel for instance, immense stocks of 
timber were permitted to rot and the price of grain went down by 50 per 
cent and even 80 per cent between the years 1 806-10 because it had become 
impossible to find a market. Contrasted with this state of things there 
was a shortage of essential raw materials, which brought in its train un- 
employment, pauperism, and vagabondage on a large scale. The ports 
were deserted. Though British goods still appeared on the market, they 
were smuggled goods and fetched an exorbitant price. Coffee, cocoa, 
sugar, pepper, and suchlike were eight to twelve times as expensive as they 
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had been before the blockade; dyestuffs, cotton, etc., rose fifty times 
higher. 

Though Europe was far from starving, her prosperity dwindled percep- 
tibly. Slowly but to an increasing degree, France felt the results of the 
blockade . She became more and more impoverished. This was due mainly 
to the pohey of protection and the milhards of francs vrhich the subjugated 
countries had to pay Napoleon in the form of contributions. World- 
embracing economic relations were hardly developed at all during the 
Napoleonic epoch, yet no country could Hve in a Europe which was not in 
harmony with the world at large. The exploitation of others reacted 
perniciously on the exploiters, and Bonaparte’s miUtary power was 
influenced by a far greater power, namely that of economic law. 

★ 

Rear-Admiral Maltzahn once said: ‘In the economic warfare between 
England and Napoleon people should have asked themselves whether it 
were possible to dominate the seas from the land or the land from the 
seas. History decided that the seas cannot be ruled from the land. Europe 
needed ‘Great Britain more than Great Britain needed Europe, because 
Great Britain could send her bottoms across every ocean, whereas a 
blockaded Europe was completely cut off from any such form of activity. 
This weak spot in Napoleon’s armour proved his undoing. What might 
he have achieved in the most favourable circumstances? Not more than 
the complete blockading of the continent. His power did not extend 
further and imder certain conditions did not reach as far. Europe un- 
doubtedly provided a good and convenient market for British wares, 
but it was not the only oudet for British manufactures. About one-third 
of Britain’s output went to the continent before the continental system 
was imposed. Then, when smuggling became the sole means of shipping 
commodities to the continent, Great Britain increased her exports to 
Canada, the West Indies, Central America, Brazil, the Cape of Good 
Hope, the East Indies, and other places. In every instance, she acquired 
new markets and kept them and developed them when the war was over. 
Professor Heckschef is rightinsaying; “In this respect Napoleon was hope- 
lessly impotent, for it was impossible to prevent for any length of time the 
power that commanded the seas of the world from exporting goods to other 
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continents. Even if the elimination of the continent of Europe as a market 
had been complete, which was far from being the case, the immediate 
effect would probably have been to hasten the economic orientation of 
Great Britain both from Europe and also, to a large extent, from the 
United States, to the rest of the world; and this orientation, as a matter of 
fact, has taken place gradually during the last hundred years and has formed 
one of the most significant changes in the position of Great Britain in the 
economy of the world.’” (The Continental System^ Oxford, 1922, 
p. 326.) 

As far as exports were concerned, and much to Napoleon’s chagrin. 
Great Britain adapted herself even better than could have been expected. 
Being in command of the Seven Seas, she got silk from China and the 
East Indies as well as from Italy. Though timber could not be procured 
from the Baltic States, in Canada there was abundance of this commodity 
to draw upon. Instead of flax being imported from Russia and Holland, 
Irish resources were utilized. Hemp was imported from the West Indies 
instead of from Russia, and so on. The unconquerable quahty of British 
seapowernot merely wrecked Napoleon’s blockade but likewise putanend 
to his hopes of a rqarch upon India. He was incapable of stopping Britain’s 
world trade. Also he could do nothing to prevent smuggling on a vast 
scale. As a pamphlet printed in 1811 pomts out (no author’s name is 
mentioned): ‘Without a strong navy it is as impossible to keep English 
vessels away from the continent as it is to invite birds to build their nests 
in our midst’ 

While Napoleon was saying: ‘No trade with England or via England,’ 
the British were repeating : ‘No trade except by way of England.’ Relying 
on her navy, Britain could achieve her aim. Not so Napoleon. He hoped 
to get indispensable raw materials firom overseas through neutral agents, 
but the British soon put a spoke in his wheel. In the end he was forced to 
grant French ships fadUties to trade, imder certain conditions, wdth the 
enemy. This sigaiified that his system, in principle, had sprung a leak. ‘By 
taking this step’, writes Sartorius von Waltershausen in his work The Rise 
of World Economics^ ‘Napoleon admitted that his thesis of a self-support- 
ing Europe was erroneous.’ The emperor of France and the inventor of the 
notion of the continental blockade wns forced to order boots and uniforms, 
made out of British materials, from Hamburg. His soldiers marched to 
Moscow wearing uniforms made from cloth woven in England. Yet 
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their march on Moscow w^as intended to spell ruination to British trade 
and to stop the enormous leakage in the European blockade which 
brought about the crisis and the final collapse of the Franco-Russian 
alliance. 

Was it, we may well ask, hypocrisy on the part of Alexander I when, in 
Tilsit days, he declared that he detested.the English no less -fiercely than did 
the emperor of France? No! Such hatred may have been genuine, for 
from times of old, Russian imperialism had colHded with British imperial- 
ism in the Middle East and on the continent of Asia. Yet Russia, straddling 
both over Asia and Europe, could not follow through all circumstances 
the then strongest continental power. It was imperative at times to go so 
far as to take contrary measures and to become England’s ally against 
Napoleon. Though neither party hked the alliance, they were constrained 
to it over and over again. This problem was discussed when we were 
dealing with tsar Paul’s poUcies. In essence, what happened under Alex- 
ander was merely a repetition of the same story. Great Britain had re- 
course to her previous action and attacked Denmark. In the beginning of 
September 1807 Copenhagen W2S heavily bombarded and the Danish 
fleet captured. Thus England forestalled the closure of the Sound and 
procured an open passage to the Baltic coasts together with a trump card 
to play against the Russians. For their part, the Russians felt no enthusiasm 
for the continental blockade because, in spite of smuggling, they suffered 
from the stagnation of trade in the Baltic. This created renewed friction in 
relations between Napoleon and Alexander. They could not see eye to eye 
either as to the parcelling out of Turkey or upon other ’problems. As 
Windelband perspicaciously remarks: ‘From the outset, their relationship 
suffered from the fact that neither of the two men felt any genuine friendli- 
ness towards one another. Napoleon could not rid himself of the idea that 
one day the tsar would inevitably turn into an enemy again. He disliked 
the notion that the tsar would become strong.’ To put pressure upon the 
tsar, he incited the Turks against his nominal friend, well knowing that he 
could not rely on professions of amity. He was vividly aware that no 
.trust could be placed in avowals of friendship. Still, he had to make sure of 
Russia at all costs. If he was unable to secure this by a stable alliance, then 
he must bring his desires about by war. Following the assassination of 
Paul, peace could have been negotiated. Now it was too late for such a 
move. A life or death struggle was the issue which confronted him. 
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‘Either England goes down or my own empire is lost beyond recall/ No 
third alternative remained. 


★ 

At jSrst it appeared as if a stable alliance wxre possible and the march 
on India began. On February’ 2nd, 1808, Napoleon WTote to Alexander: 
‘Before an army of 50,000 men consisting of Russians, French, and perhaps 
a small number of Austrians, operating \’ia Constantinople into Asia, 
would have reached the Euphrates, the English, shivering with fear, will 
have surrendered to the continent/ In those days, Napoleon spoke of the 
march on India as though it W’ere the simplest thing in Ae world to accom- 
plish*. He was convinced that he w^ould outstrip the feats of Alexander the 
Great. In March 1808 Alexander I, writh a rather la\ish display, ofiered 
his opposite number an army equipped for the Indian expedition. But the 
Russian people, as in the days of Paul w^hen he talked of doing the same 
thing, searched their minds for an answrer to the identical questions tliat 
had confronted them then. Alexander felt uneasy. 

Rumour had it that Napoleon -was assisting the Turks against the 
Russians, that there were flawrs in the Franco-Russian alliance. Such 
tales did not suit the Corsican’s book in the least for, owing to the Spanish 
revolt and the possibility of Austria taking up arms once more and at any 
moment, he did not feel his position to be too secure. It w^as, therefore, 
necessary to make an ostentatious display of the Franco-Russian alliance 
and to this end a meeting between die two potentates w^as arranged at 
Erfurt in the autumn of 1808. ‘For those who lacked insight and did not 
know of what passed at the interview, this rencounter was successful. 
People were readily deluded, and believed in the unalterable solidity of 
the friendship and in Napoleon’s personal predominance’, writes the 
German historian Stahlin in the third volume of his History of Russia, 
published in 1935. 

Alexander gave what assistance he could to Napoleon on this occasion. 
Certain scenes, as in a theatre, were successfully staged and were highly 
■ appropriate to the place where the ceremony was performed. But things 
were quite otherwise when the tw’-o allies met in secret to talk matters 
over. Napoleon, as on so many other occasions, completely lost his 
temper and Alexander threatened to leave the room. The Corsican was 
asking too much and offering too little in exchange. On his way home, 
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Alexander confided to his sister while in Weimar: ‘There is not room in 
Europe for both Napoleon and myself. Sooner or later one of us will 
have to throw up the sponge.’ In another letter from Weimar, the tsar 
wrote: ‘Bonaparte tliinks I am a fool. But he laughs best who laughs last.’ 
Nevertheless, a solemn warning was sent from Erfurt signed by the two 
monarchs conjuring the king of the United Kingdom to keep the peace 
‘in order to secure the happiness of Europe and her present generation 
whom under Providence we are destined to lead’. This was not the first 
warning of the kind, neither was this the first time that Great Britain 
preserved her inward calm in face of such a warning, for she well knew 
that the two angels of peace were weaving schemes of which these w;am- 
ings were but part of die woof. Napoleon failed in getting the peace he ' 
wanted and was harried by wars till the end. 

Nor could he any longer rely upon the Russian alliance at this juncture 
of affairs. Already he was pondering the possibility of waging war on 
Russia. When hostilities broke out between Russia and Austria and 
Napoleon in defiance of his commitments to the tsar sided with the 
Austro-Hungarian empire, Alexander retaliated by raising the ban on 
British goods. Thus the French emperor’s most valuable weapon was 
knocked out of his hand and war became inevitable. In his war against 
England, two alternatives were left open to the strongest continental 
power, one of them being economic while the other was of a strategical 
nature. Napoleon had to choose between an unconditional alliance with 
Russia or war. A middle course was for any length of time impracticable. 
Napoleon, not being able to cross the small stretch of water which 
separated France from England, felt obliged to undertake his long march 
to Moscow. This was the unalterable command imposed upon him. He 
dared not flinch fi:om the task lest hp be constrained to abandon all his 
aims. Precisely because he found he could not take London he felt bound 
to take Moscow. This bears directly upon the naval battle of Trafalgar 
and the land war against Russia. Nelson’s whip drove the Corsican into 
the vast plains of the tsarist empire where Napoleon’s strategy proved 
inadequate and where he and his army met their tragical fate. Still he • 
won battle after battle during the march on Moscow, the very heart of 
Russia, and once again the grandiose dream ofinvading India arose in his 
mind. He wrote upon this subject to one of his intimates: ‘Alexander the 
Great attained the Ganges having started from a point less remote than 
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Moscow . . , Suppose you assume that Moscow is taken, Russia over- 
thrown, the tsar either reconciled or slain in some kind of court con- 
spiracs". Then tell me — is access to the Ganges so impossible for the French 
army and auxiliar^^ troops? And is it sufficient for the Ganges to come in 
contact wdth the French sword to bring about the downfall of this 
structure of mercantile might?’ [England] 

With this purpose in mind, as early as iSio he was busily engaged in 
diplomatic negotiations with Turkey, Egypt, and Syria. Furnished with 
secret instructions from his emperor, the French consul Nercia had to 
pave the way in Syria and Eg)^pt for parallel action from these countries 
for the attack on India. A French expeditionary^ force had once again to 
experience the same fate w’hich had led to the disaster of Akka in 1799* 

★ 

The disaster which befell the Grand Army in Russia put an end to all 
these plans and to many another besides. Moscow wras in flames by the 
time Napoleon reached the city and the Russian Army still in being. It 
was impossible for him in this instance to purchase peace, let alone dictate 
it. The critical hour had struck. Now Prussia took up arms, and soon the 
whole of Europe rose in revolt against Napoleon s tyranny. 

France had for some time past been only half-heartedly in the fight. 
Not so the oppressed peoples of Europe wEo entered into the struggle 
heart and soul. Those who bow before the great achievements of the 
French revolution which gave birth to the enfranchisement of human 
rights and liberties, and likewise created the mass-army, must painfully 
acknowledge that from* the same source there has sprung the idea of total 
war. Yet though the achievements^ of the French revolution as manipu- 
lated by Napoleon turned into a curse, now they should become a 
blessing again. Indubitably the blessings bestowed by the French revolu- 
tion became accursed under Napoleon. It was from the nationalism of 
resurgent France that Napoleon drew his reserves of titanic strength. By 
leading the French nation into war against the peoples of Europe, he 
kindled the flame of the latter’s nationalism as well. In December 1811, 
his brother Jerome wrote to him rather ominously: *We should fear the 
despair of the people who have nothing more to lose.’ As was the case 
wiA nationalism so was it likewise with the mass-armies. These enabled 
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Napoleon to win victor}^ victo^\^ But when he used them to 
violate human rights, he called into being the same sort of mass-armies 
among the conquered. Before the Wars of Liberation had started, an 
inteUigent Frenchman wrote forebodingly: ‘French armies have hitherto 
beaten the Germans because they were stronger. But once the German 
spirit is aroused the Germans will beat the French. I consider that there 
are already signs of such a development. Providence works in peculiar 
ways.’ The system of requisitioning which developed brutal though 
partially state-organized looting became a curse rather than a blessing to 
Napoleon. At the outset it considerably increased the Corsican s military 
power. But he could not for ever continue to say to his soldiers: ‘You 
need uniforms, you are hungry. I shall lead you into the richest regions 
of the world.’ He could not do this without challenging the despoiled 
peoples and rendering liis military task so onerous that it became impos- 
sible of achievement. In the final act of the drama, the emperor suffered 
huge losses because he was unable to concentrate his forces on one single 
and decisive objective. This upset all his strategic principles. Similarly the 
idea of mass-armies turned against him. ‘In the last analysis it was not 
a war waged by France against England, but the personal fight of 
Napoleon against the sole bulwark which stood in opposition to his lust 
for power and the manifestation of his unwonted political genius’, writes 
Meurer. And because this fact could not in the long run be concealed 
from Napoleon’s soldiers, they failed to see that the war was their affair 
at all as they had in the past. For many years the problem of desertion 
had become increasingly acute. Delbriick goes so far as to say that 
Napoleon lost his campaigns of 1812-13 mainly through desertions. 
Owing to this state of things, his armies were 'so reduced when they 
reached Moscow that the campaign had to be called off. Taken as a 
whole and m retrospect we see that the achievements of the French 
revolution which had made Napoleon’s victories possible brought about 
in Europe as well as in France the conditions which led to his loss of 
power and final collapse. 

At St. Helena, Napoleon said that the feeling of independence among 
the peoples of Europe was so strong that it would have been impossible to 
mould the whole continent to the shape of one single pattern. He had 
never grasped the fact that the French revolution was merely the expres- 
sion of a growing feeling of independence in the hearts of individuis as 
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well as of nations. True, France was tFxC first to give expression to these 
feelings, but in other parts of Europe, under pressure of historic events, 
the same kind of upheaval vras inc\ntablc. The process was considerably 
hastened by the French revolution, the revolutionary' wars, and above all 
by Napoleon’s political conquests and his oppression of the peoples of 
Europe. His policy was, in the final resort, shown to be absurd. 

The moment would have come in any case, but the sufferings the 
peoples of Europe were made to endure might have lasted a great deal 
longer had Napoleon been compelled to fight Great Britain. One day or 
another, he was doomed to encounter as insurmountable an obstacle on 
the continent as he had in his contest with England. British superiority 
at sea compelled him to adopt, in regard to the continental peoples, 
despotic measures even greater than his natural egoism and national 
principles dictated. In the first place, France and his lust for personal 
power would have propelled him on his way. But the collapse of his 
empire came sooner than it might have done. Ail these events would 
have been speeded up had the nations of Europe developed strongly 
national characteristics earlier. They had the advantage of superior num- 
bers and their economic needs were as closely interwoven with the 
world system then prevalent as they are to-day. In 1800, 75 per cent of 
Germany’s trade and agriculture w^as upheld by hand-spun and hand- 
woven textiles. This was the situation almost ever}wvhere. Yet one of the 
most vital causes of the collapse of Napoleon s plans for world conquest 
was the loss of ail connections with overseas trade. 

Winkelmann advises us to look back along the avenues of history' and, 
bearing Napoleon’s fate in mind, we shall see a close similarit}’ in what 
befell his predecessors in their endeavours to ’ attain world dominion. 
Spain went down because in her struggle with England she w^as unable 
to retain supremacy at sea. The same cause accounted for Louis XIV’s 
failure and for Napoleon’s final undoing. ‘World history show^s a straight 
line leading to Trafalgar’, writes Winkelmann. He goes on to say: ‘In 
each case, the failure of the attempts to achieve hegemony was due to loss 
of sea power and the severing, of overseas communications. The con- 
tinent of Europe proved to be too exiguous a territory to serve as a base 
for genuine supremacy.’ Friedrich Ratzel once wrote: ‘The sea alone is 
capable of creating a world power.’ The history of state systems confirms 
the accuracy of this affirmation. A country can retain its hold of a com- 
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manding height only so long as it is backed by the sea and does not forfeit 
this vantage point. 

The only opponent Napoleon was unable to defeat was British sea 
power and it is symbohcal of the whole war that a British warship took 
Napoleon to his final place of captivity. His victories no less than his 
defeat were due to historical conditions and forces to which the great are 
subject whether the greatness is genuine or spurious. There can be no 
doubt that in liis way Napoleon was a great man. 
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Gneisenau wrote to Wellington: ‘Great Britain is under more obligations 
to that scoundrel Napoleon than to any other mortal man. By the events 
which he brought into being, he increased England's greatness, her pros- 
perity, and her wealth. Henceforth, England will be unrestricted mistress 
of the sea and will have nothing to fear either in the realm of sea supremacy 
or in the field of international trade competition.’ 

No words could have been truer. Napoleon s attempt to rule the sea 
by means of liis land forces, however, proved a costly enterprise to the 
continent as a whole. Devastated and impoverished as it was and in- 
debted to Great Britain, it needed a long time to recover. In addition to 
this disastrous state of things, the crops of 1817-18 wxre a failure. In 
German territory famine raged with special fur\'. This caused mass- 
emigrations to take place on an unprecedented scale. During the panic, 
children and old or infirm persons perished while trying to flee. The 
mortality rate in the ports and on board the emigrant vessels was tre- 
mendously high. The standard of life fell rapidly. In 1830, Prussia had 
not yet returned to the standard of 1805. lii what was subsequently to 
become the German Empire the population increased bctw^een 1816-30 
from about twenty-five million to about thirty miUion. It. became 
habitual in those days to talk of a surplus population' and, to escape the 
catastrophe this threatened, the contraction of marriages w^as rendered more 
difficult.^ To-day in the same area there are three times as many people 
with a far higher standard of living. This progress has been rendered 
possible through industrialism and world commerce. 

The transition to industrialism and capitalism was a vital necessity. But 
from this necessity there'issued another need:-the unification of Germany 
on a national basis. Public opinion, roused by the ideas of the French 
revolution, the revolutionary wars, and the* Wars of Liberation, pressed 
the legislators forward in this direction. 

Unification, however, met with innumerable obstacles. Within the 
Germanic Confederation, which had been founded during the Wars of 
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Liberation, Prussia and Austria struggled for hegemony — a struggle 
which waxed ever more furious. Like their more powerful brethren, the 
lesser princes wished to retain their personal prerogatives and even to 
expand them. The peoples of Germany were at this date scattered among 
countless states and territories, each with its separate legal system, regula- 
tions, industrial legislation, weights and measures, coinage, etc. These 
territories had, in addition, their own customs’ barriers, jxost like those 
which exist to-day between one nation and another. Each tiny state en- 
deavoured to be self-supporting. Thus, means of communication and 
methods of production lagged very far behind the times, and it was 
impossible to compete in any way with Great Britain and France. 
Customs barriers were obstacles to German economic development. 

Ships were unable to take a straight course but had to cross the rivers 
from one bank to the other and were held up at one customs-house after 
the other'. The members of every community and each individual had 
to contend with these numerous restrictions and so great was the ensuing 
mental and material strain that it became in due time unbearable. It goes 
wtithout saying that not everyone nor every class of society suffered 
exactly to the same extent. But no matter what the pressure might be, it 
could find no relief imtil a united nation had come into existence, a 
united Germany which would be in a position to cope with the new 
needs. Wars waged for' the sake of unification were the result. Prussia 
fought Denmark in 1864; Austria in 1866; France in 1870-71, and the 
victories of Koniggratz and Sedan were of great sigmficanc^e from the 
political and military point of view. 

During this phase of development, ideas of national unity and social 
progress went hand in hand. The liberals of the left and the socialists did 
not gather round Marx and Engels fortuitously. These two men were 
the most persistent champions of a Greater Germany. During the revolu- 
tion of 1848-49 they tried to smash the Austrian realm because in their 
opinion it did not possess sufficient vitality to continue in existence. From 
this composite state they wished to detach the Germanic elements so as 
to form a German republic. Knowing that the time was not ripe for such 
a fimdamental change, and ‘alarmed at the possible consequences of so 
all-embracing a revolution, the more moderate liberals attempted to 
create a ‘Little Germany’ excluding Austria and placing Prussia at the 
helm. As a result of the revolutionary situation a National Assembly was 
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elected, but the advocates of the solution were too few in number to carr\" 
their policy through and the Prussian king, Frederick William IV", could 
not be persuaded to accept the imperial cro^\^l. As a true blue-blooded 
Prussian, he felt no interest in the effort to establish national unitv’, 
especially since he knew ver\’ well that the movement had been bom 
out of liberal and revolutionary^ ideas. Only a few years before the first 
German Reich was called into being, the Prussian landed aristocracy^ put 
up a passionate resistance to what they called the ‘renunciation of our 
Prussian fatherland’, and they struggled obstinately against the ‘s\vdndle 
about nationality’. Their efforts were of no avail, for those whom they 
had formerly branded as ‘enemies of the people’, ‘toadies of the French’, 
and ‘re volutionary" demagogues’ were increasingly looked upon as 
indispensable to the German people. 

Bismarck owed much of his greatness to the fact that he realized this. 
He was the exponent -of the economic ambitions of the middle class while 
niaintaining the position of power for Prussia and her ruling caste. Bis- 
marck was fully aware that tinless war were waged on Austria, Prussia 
would gradually sink to become a second-class power. Also he was 
afraid lest the German problem be solved with the help of the liberals 
(whom he deemed both ‘odious’ and ‘terrible’) if the feudal ruling class 
continued to resist innovation and refused to accept the irrevocable 
development of Germany into a united national state with Prussian 
Junkerdom at the head of government. 

With this destiny before her eyes, Pmssia roused herself to action. 
Visible expression was given to her power of self-assertion both in foreign 
and home affairs by the introduction of the most thoroughgoing army 
reforms, reforms the like of which she had never experienced before and 
was not to experience again until the outbreak of the 1914-18 war. The 
Prussian general and field-marshal Baron von Manteufel, who in lie 
years 1850-67 was at the head of the War Department, thought fit in the 
course of these reforms to remove firom the Officers’ Corps a number of 
inefficient men of aristocratic birth. Later, he looked upon this as his most 
important political achievement for, in his estimation, had he not made 
drastic clearance, the victorious issue of the wars of 1864? 1866, and 
1870 would have been impossible: In the early fifties of the nineteenth 
century, the Officers’ Corps had become even more inefficient than it 
had been in 1806. 
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Soon after the Wars of Liberation ended, Prussian Junkerdom en- 
deavoured to compensate itself for the defeat it had sustained during the 
period of reforms and to recapture its erstvMe prerogatives. The struggle 
for national and social hegemony was fought out at first in the army. In 
i8i8 the aristocrats in the Officers’ Corps were but a bare majority. The 
militia, which was a liberal institution, was almost exclusively com- 
manded by middle-class officers. Thus the aristocracy felt themselves 
peculiarly menaced and they fought energetically, insisting that only 
those elements ‘suitable to the rank of officer’ should be admitted. These 
ambitious pretensions served only to lower the quahty of the officers and 
in the end Manteufel had to take selective action. He did not carry on the 
work in the tradition of Schamhorst — who had met his death during the 
Wars of Liberation. Indeed, during these years Schamhorst’s principles 
were set aside. His colleagues, Boyen, Clausewitz, and others, considered 
that the development of the militia was the best way to introduce universal 
mihtary service. Bi;t now, as violent opposition to the middle class grew, 
the militia was to be reformed out of existence. Roon, the Minister of 
War, frankly admitted that die innate evil of the mihtia was that ‘one was 
not master in one’s own house’. Prussia was faced not only by a foreign 
enemy but by one at home as well. The alien foe was Austria; the one on 
the home front was the progressively-minded middle class. In order to 
breed an army which would prove reliable in face of the foreign as well 
as the internal foe, the government, in defiance of the rights of the Diet, 
substituted a three-year term for the two-year term of mihtary service. 
Thus in the great military conflicts of the epoch there is mirrored ‘the 
struggle of two social classes for hegemony. On the one hand there was 
the landed artistocracy, while on the other was the aspiring middle class’, 
writes the Germany historian Professor Ziekursch. 

★ 

Nowadays a lengthy period of training is needed if a man is to master 
the complicated techffique of war, and no country can with impumty 
ignore this fact. But in those times the three years of compulsory mili- 
tary service was used as a weapon of internal policy by the aristocracy 
against the middle class. Bisinarck, in a letter to - Field-Marshal von 
Moltke, shows that the Iron Chancellor fully realized this fact. Moltke, 
commenting on a recently introduced reform in the Russian army, 
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wrote: ‘Whether this provision is intended as a foil to the foreign or the 
home enemy must be left to conjecture/ To which Bismarck replied: 
‘Not against the home enemy, for it is connected with the shortening of 
the term of mihtary service/ 

During the period of unification, feudalist Prussia fought strenuously 
against the encroachments of hberalism while at the same time she 
profited by middle-class achievements W’hen these served to strengthen 
the military arm. As has frequently been said, Prussia owed her victor}^ 
over Austria to compulsory military' service as much as to the intellectual 
Kberty, flexibility, and independence developed by the Protestants since 
the days of the Enlightenment. Catholic Austria lagged behind the times 
in this respect as in so many others. Her industrial and economic growth 
had been far slower than that of Prussia where, since 1850 and in spite of 
much resistance, great progress had been made. Thus railways and tele- 
graphic communications were at the disposal of the Prussian high com- 
mand. Again, Prussia had introduced a more up-to-date rifle which was 
handled by better trained soldiers. Perhaps the greatness of Helmut von 
Moltke lies in his admirable and sympathetic knowledge of how best to 
utilize the technical discoveries of his day — an art which his successors in 
Imperial Germany lacked. 

As early as 1855, Bismarck displayed definite optimism in regard to a 
war on Austria. He said at that time: ‘One blow— a major battle — and 
Prussia will be in a position to dictate peace terms.’ Later he admitted 
quite frankly: ‘To best the Austrians was no fine art. I knew that they 
were jiot properly equipped and that I could rely upon the Prussian army/ 
In ad^tion, during tie 1866 campaign Austria was at war with Italy, and 
in this imdertaking she proved successful. 

Victorious Prussia annexed Hanover, Hesse-Kassel, Nassau, and Frank- 
fizrt, while compelling Austria to leave the southern Geraian territories to 
their fate, which meant, of course, to Prussia. Thus the German Con- 
federation came to an end. It was replaced by the North German 
Confederation under the leadership of Prussia. Several lesser states joined 
the new amalgamation. In this way, at least so far as the northern part 
of Germany was concerned, a unity was achieved which all other nations 
with the exception of Italy had long since brought about. 


★ 
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Between 1850 and 1870 Germany took the first decisive steps towards 
modem industrialism. At a rough estimate, her exports of woollen goods 
increased threefold^ Technical inventions in the realms of transport and 
manufacture wrought more and more in favour of speciahzation in the 
wotld of economics. Germany had no choice but to follow this develop- 
ment or perish. The ghastly effects of the famine years 1817-18 were 
repeated in 1846-47. Starving people were to be met with on the streets, 
in the forests, and in huts. Many had no other food than what they could 
. pick up in the wnlds and they lived like savages. So exhausted did the 
mass of the people become that work was brought to a standstill. The 
wretchedness was such that entire communities put all their goods and 
chattels up for sale hoping to get to America on the proceeds; 40 per 
cent of Berlin’s budget had to be earmarked for the relief of the destitute. 
Industrialization alone vanquished the prevalent misery, industrialization 
which had been so strongly opposed by the old ruling classes. It likewise 
fostered Moltke’s ingenious strategy of annihilation. This strategy, like 
the concept of warfare promulgated by Clausewitz, who had died in 1 83 1, 
had close affiliations with Napoleonic strategy. But technical advances had 
already brought the use of this strategy to higher levels of achievement. 
Napoleon together with Clausewitz and Moltke considered that the 
annihilation of an enemy army by offensive action on the part of the 
strongest forces was the only path to victory and spelled the true signi- 
ficance of war. For each of these men the fight put up by mass-armies 
against hostile mihtary forces was decisive in warfare. In their opinion 
there could be no other way of obtaining a victorious outcome of 
hostilities. Yet behind Moltke’s idea of the annihilation of the enemy 
lurked the idea that, for economic reasons, a war should be short and be 
decided quickly because the war economy engendered by the new age 
could not bear the strain of great and profound shocks. 

Should a war be prolonged, would the annihilation of the hostile armed 
forces prove decisive? Might not economic and social factors enforce a 
decision before the army had been defeated? Or would the enemy, for 
one reason or the other, be placed in an unfavourable position and yet be 
conquered by the strategy of exhaustion? At the time, such questions were 
not asked. But Helmudi von Moltke* started the strategical school which 
derived the need for a swift decision firom the general laws governing 
modem capitalist production on world trade with all the consequences* 
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entailed in regard to the very existence of the countn'. ‘The method by 
which modem wars have to be waged is that of a speedy and decisive 
outcome/ mote Moltke in 1869 in his special instructions to higher 
officers. ‘The number of troops, the difficult)^ of feeding them, the cost 
of an armed situation, the interruption to trade and commerce, traffic 
and agriculture, the organization of the armies and their assemblage — all 
these things make it a matter of urgent nccessitv- to terminate a war as 
quickly as possible.’ 

It is obvious that this doctrine vras the militar\^ and strategical expression 
of the enormous economic development of Germany since 1850. This 
development in the economic sphere pro\dded the strategist with the 
means for putting his theories of swift decision in warfare into practice. 
For the rapid economic development of Germany had, among other 
things, created the network of railw'a}^, the telegraph, modem W' eapons, 
the educated civilian and the up-to-date workman. Thus the High Com- 
mand had at its disposal qualified men with the help of wffiom it expected 
to make a short war and gain a speedy victor}". No one but Moltke foresaw’* 
that the campaign of 1870-71 w"ould be wron by means of the telegraph. At 
the present moment, economic and technical factors play an even greater 
role in the strategy and tactics of the High Command, though tliis role 
may be a conscious or unconscious one. Also the social factors have become 
more and more obvious in an age of mass-armies and great social move- 
ments. During the war of 1870-71 there w"as a veritable revolutionary 
situation in France which ended in the establishment of the Commune. 
In Germany at that date, as in 1866, such social factors and tendencies were 
still in the background because the solution of the problem of national 
unification was predominant. This problem w^as only solved at die end 
of the war. Many Germans harboured quite different ideas as to the 
solution, but they cherished the hope that their dreams might find realiza- 
tion in a democratic Germany. Their dreams did in the end come true. 
After 1866 Germany entered a new epoch w"hich Bismarck w'as well 
aware of, so that he met the economic and legislative demands made by 
the democrats in a generous spirit. His contemporaries began to ask 
themselves’ whether he still represented the interests of the landed gentry. 
As in iao6 these landed gentry made a stand against Bismarck on the 
ground that his policy paved the way to industrial development and 
thereby to the ascent of the middle class. But there was no altemarive 
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to Bismarck’s course of action. The process of defeudalizing the OfScers’ 
Corps, which had been going forward with a swing between i860 and 
1870, could not now be stopped. 

In the War Cabinet and the War Ministry there had been acrimonious 
discussion on the point is to whether such a purge might not endanger the 
chivalric traditions with which the Old Prussian Officers’ Corps was im- 
bued. On the eve of the outbreak of the war of 1870, William I, in his 
capacity as king of Prussia, earnestly warned his generals to be careful in 
their selection of officers. Demeter remarks in this connection; ‘Naturally 
enough such well-meant admonitions were fruitless. The demand for 
officers far outstripped the “good” Old Prussian supply.’ 

★ 

Since the publication in 1930 of the German Imperial Archives concern- 
ing the armament pohcies of Imperial Germany, we have learned that the 
three army corps which were considered by many in 1914 to be sufficiently 
strong to deal with France quickly failed because, for fear of democratiza- 
tion, officers ‘who were not suitable for commissioned rank’ were not 
chosen to lead the troops. In comparison with what they grew to be later 
on, the armies of 1866 and 1870-71 were relatively sm^ and thus the 
officer problem could at that time in some measure be solved in accordance 
with the feudal ambitions of the upper classes in Prussia. 

It is conceivable that the German army which fought during 1870-71 
might have been of better quality. But on the whole it served its purpose 
well'. In comparison with the army which Napoleon HI put into the field, 
the German army was a marvel. Tjbe nephew of Napoleon I did not bear 
comparison with the great Corsican on whose fame he consciously Hvcd. 
True, he endeavoured to be as like his uncle as possible and was sincere in 
his feeling of responsibihty in carrying on the Napoleonic tradition. 

Carried to power on a wave of reaction in mid-nineteenth century 
Europe, Napoleon HI regaled civilization with the spectacle of crushing 
out Hberty and murdering democracy by means of the plebiscite wliich 
had emerged from the democratic demands of mankind. The powerful 
military commanders of the day were by no means the elite *of France, 
for they had often been selected merely because they might prove useful 
in maintaining the auffiority of Napoleon III. For political reasons, too, 
the emperor had had to abandon the principle of universal military 
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service. In Germany at the time, universal military service could not be 
put to full use. Nevertheless her army was, numerically speaking, far 
superior to the French. Bismarck and his generals were kept accurately 
informed as to the catastrophic conditions in the French army, for the 
mihtar}" attache Graf von Waldersee in Paris had never ceased to send in 
his reports on the situation. These documents were subsequently published. 

Militax}- conditions under Napoleon III were all the more fatal to the 
well-being of France inasmuch as the whole historical origin of his 
empire was not based on peace. Proudhon, the French publicist, wrote in 
1851 (immediately after the ro«p d^etat): ‘The Bonapartist part}* seems to 
think it can satisfy proletarian demands by w^ars and deceit.’ This feeling 
among the industrial proletariat was all the stronger since the freedom of 
organization which they had enjoyed was so rigorously suppressed during 
the third Napoleon’s regime. Napoleon III never succeeded in persuading 
the modem workers, at least those among them who were conscious of 
their status, that he was a ‘social emperor as he would fain have had them 
believe. The w^orkers ver\" naturally measured their freedom by the 
amount granted to their owm organizations. To divert men’s minds from 
home difficulties by turning their thoughts to foreign affairs is an unwhole- 
some state for a nation and usually marks the beginning of collapse. In 
the course of his reign, Napoleon paralysed the creative powers of his 
people. The finer Frenchmen were forced into opposition , "which, even 
in the earlier stages of the war, was to prove fatal in the then extant 
technique of warfare and the lack of adequately organized methods for 
mass-suppression. 


★ 

Prussia’s speedy and decisive victory over Austria in 1866 cast a shadow 
over all Napoleon Hi’s warlike undertakings It threatened his prestige and 
weakened the position of France in Europe. At the same time, it streng- 
thened the position of Prussia and that of a Germany-in-the-making 
under the leadership of Prussia. Although Napoleon III pretended to be 
an upholder of the nationalistic principle, he demanded ^fter Prussia’s 
victory over Austria the transfer of German territories to France. One 
of his representatives declared that ‘without genuine compensations both 
the throne and the dynasty would be jeopardized’. Such motives in 
domestic politics played their part during the regime of Napoleon HI, all 
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the more so that revolution was already on the way. It is possible, too, that 
Napoleon III also feared lest the unification of Germany under Prussian 
leadership might menace the security of France. 

Unlike Napoleon HI, Bismarck had at this historic hour the whole 
population behind him. The Chancellor’s situation was far more favour- 
able than in 1866, and for the first time since 1813 every man was eager to 
join the army and was ready to fight. Even Karl Marx declared that, so 
far as Germany was concerned, the war of 1870 was a defensive war. 
But he was careful to point out that a distinction must be drawn between 
the French people as a whole and the Napoleonic regime. For the sake of 
the future of both peoples, the rights of the French nation should not be 
encroached upon. 

Napoleon hesitated because he was only too well aware of his various 
weaknesses. Out of eighty-seven departments only sixteen of tlie prefects 
were in a position to report wholehearted enthusiasm for the war. The 
empress Eugenie maintained that war alone could save the empire from 
revolution. And hardly had the war started than the French suffered 
defeat and close on the heels of defeat came the revolution. After Moltke’s 
decisive victory at Sedan, the emperor WTOte to his wife on September 
2nd, 1870: 'We have undertaken something which is opposed to every 
principle and to reason. Catastrophe was foreordained.. It is a crushing 
blow.’ As the emperor was being led into captivity, the French soldiers 
who met him on the way threatened him with clenched fists. 

Whereas Germany, at the beginning of August, mustered 500,000 men 
on the frontiers of the land where universal military service had taken 
birth, France could raise merely 300,000 men. In addition, Germany 
possessed more modem and a numerically superior quantity of artillery. 
Moltke’s army constituted.a sharp and oiSensive weapon. Nothing could 
impedeits triumphant progress. For a second time since the Wars of Libera- 
tion, German soldiers pushed on into the very heart of the French nation. 

★ 

Not only was Germany’s domestic and military situation very favour- 
able at that time, but her position in foreign affairs was no less to her 
advantage. The great powers, and especially Great Britain, looked upon 
Napoleon III as the breaker of the peace and wished him to suffer a more 
or less big befeat. Germany at that time was on excellent terms with 
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Russia, who not only remained neutral but threatened Austria with war 
if the latter profited by the occasion to compensate herself for the defeat 
she had sustained in 1866. Besides, Austria stood in Russia’s path to the 
Balkans, and for this reason the tsarist empire was the more bulling to 
side wth Germany which at that time had no major interests in the 
Balkans. Unopposed by Bismarck, Russia consolidated her position on 
the Black Sea while the Franco-Prussian war was in full swing. Then, 
step by step, she meant to secure the Dardanelles. 

After the victory at Sedan, it became more and more evident that cer- 
tain forces were at work to change what had started as a national war into 
a war of conquest and that Alsace-Lorraine would be annexed to Germany, 
The alleged reason for the annexation was that it would help to keep the 
peace betw^een nations. Marx, together 'with, other German critics of his 
day, prophesied: If Alsace and Lorraine are annexed, then France and 
Russia wage war on Germany. There is no need to emphasize the 
disastrous consequences that will ensue.’ Marx saw in the .annexation a 
means of .‘changing this war into a European institution and thus to ruin 
• both Germany and France by mutual destruction’. 

Just as in earlier days Great Britain had drawn a distinction between 
Napoleon I and the French people, so Bismarck started the war of 1870-71 
with the popular slogan: ‘We are waging war on Napoleon III and not 
on the French nation.’ Wfien Meurer remarks that France received from 
England ‘such lenient peace terms that the French could hardly regard 
themselves as a defeated nation , this only goes to prove that after the fall 
of Napoleon I, Great Britain really did draw the distinction. But after the 
fall of Napoleon III no such distinction was made. On the contrary, the 
budding repubUc had to suffer for the sins of the second empire. Many 
German Social Democrats who, at the outset, had given their support to 
Bismarck’s policy, were now sent to gaol as traitors because they opposed 
the annexation of French provinces and wished the original slogan to be 
substantiated. The nation was united until the victory at Sedan. But 
afterwards many flaws in this unity were to be observed. So far, Germany 
had enjoyed the sympathetic approval of the whole world. Now it was 
the reverse. In certain ways Bismarck was aware of the jeopardy into 
which his country was falling because of this universal change of attitude. 
He was tempted to negotiate as clever a peace as the one he had made 
with Austria. But he failed in carrying out his design, for the leading 
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commanders desired to utilize the great hour of achievement to the full 
and demanded an even stupider unconditional surrender than that which 
had been claimed at Frankfort. 

The Site of the French nation did not lament Napoleon’s fall. They 
felt relief at his overthrow. But the nation should be allowed to live and 
that which belonged to France should remain French. So the people 
rallied its democratic martial virtues. The heroic resistance of the im- 
provised republican armies under the leadership of Gambetta was more 
difiBcult to deal with than the armies of the second empire — at least the 
Germans found them so. 


★ 

About this time a London newspaper, the Pall Mall Gazette, published 
some rather strange prophecies. The articles in question constituted a 
survey of the military, strategical, and pohtical problems arising out of 
the recent Franco-Prussian war. They were greatly appreciated all ovex 
the world. The author was Engels, the ideological leader of the German 
Social Democrats. He had always been profoundly interested in military 
problems, and in this series of articles dealt so astutely, impartially, and 
informatively about questions of strategy that even the Prussian General 
Staff was duly impressed. Major Wachs, who for years had been looked 
upon by the left wing press as the supreme authority on matters of strategy, 
referred to the writer as 'my friend Friedrich Engels’,- and was on the 
most amicable terms with this socialist who at the time was living in 
London. Such a friendship was a somewhat extraordinary phenomenon 
in a member of the German General Staff. But though the two men 
differed so widely in pohtical outlook their common interest in mihtary 
science drew them together. Friedrich Engels never opposed the generals 
or the defence of the Fatherland. But he fought tooth and nail against 
mihtarism being used as a method of dealing with home and foreign 
affairs. This is the conclusion we are led to after a perusal of the above- 
mentioned articles which appeared in September 1870. 

In these articles Engels raised the question: How are the Prussians to be 
beaten? He answered prophetically in his introductory remarks: ‘At the 
outset of the war, Germany merely wished to defend herself against 
French jingoism. As the war progressed, however, this attitude slowly but 
surely changed into one of newly awakened German chauvinism. This 
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is worthy of closer examination.’ He proceeds to describe the militaiy^ 
organization of Prussia, for which he had a high appreciation and 
especially for the mihtar\^ genius of Moltke. While dwelling upon the 
reasons for Prussian superiority in this matter, he goes on to say: 'Should 
an equally intelligent, brave, and civihzed nation carr\^ out in practice 
what Prussia merely has on paper, namely, to transform ever}" able-bodied 
citizen into a Soldier, and should this nation limit the time of service to 
what is strictly necessar)" for the purpose in view, should that nation like- 
wise utilize such an organization during times of war with as much 
efficiency as Prussia, then that nation would enjoy the same advantages 
over a Prussianized Germany as the latter at the moment exercises over 
France.’ 

‘And,’ further prophesied Engels, ‘should France ever become dis- 
membered, we may rest assured that she vhll adopt these principles. 
France would then transform herself into a nation of soldiers. In a few 
years, France would surprise Prussia much as Prussia astonished the world 
this summer.’ Cannot Prussia do the same? Undoubtedly. But Prussia 
would have to cease being the kind of state we know it to be to-day and 
would have to jettison its ideas of conquest. It might thereby imperil its 
present home policy. Engels thought it would then become a democratic 
countT}?- and only a democracy can be a nation-in-arms. Soon, as we shall 
see, France w-as to amaze the Prussians, and that veiy^ quickly. , As a matter 
of fact, Germany was destined to lag behind her western neighbours and 
this on purely unpolitical grounds. This fact largely accounted for the 
failure of SchKeffen’s offensive plan to take effect in 1914. 

★ 

Gambetta’s improvised armies laid the foundation-stone for the advent 
of the period of a people-in-arms which was characteristic of France from 
1870-71 down to 1914. The sins committed during the regime of the 
second empire could not be atoned for in a few •weeks or even in years. 
But though the weapons and technique of warfare at that epoch were not 
developed to the full, improvised armies could no longer be counted upon 
to be of value. Nevertheless, advances had gone so far that, given similar 
circumstances, an improvised army might be relied upon to fufil its du^" 
and secure victory on the batdefield. Such a situation no longer existed 
in the France of 1940. Hence, no Gambetta arose to make up for past 
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years of negligence by bold improvisations while carrying on the war. 
In 1870, the Bonapartist General Trochu was whiling, for the sake of home 
security, to capitulate rather than sacrifice his national army. This form 
of surrender has often been resorted to in the age of mass-armies and mass- 
movements. During the siege of Paris, he carefully refrained from any 
military measures which might have stimulated the people to impulsive 
action. The people, for their part, were willing to risk everything because 
the war had changed into one of defence on behalf of the young republic 
and was considered the nation’s affair. Trochu invariably referred to ‘dema- 
gogy of Paris’, whereupon Gambetta would retort with striking aptness: 
‘You have merely given utterance to your own condemnation.’ Paris was 
cut off on all sides, but Gambetta succeeded in escaping from the besieged 
city in a balloon. He set up his government at Tours. After one hundred 
and thirty-two days of heroic resistance, Paris, mainly through starvation, 
was forced to capitulate. During the war of 1914-18 Germany was 
doomed to experience much the same sort of siege in her home fortress, 
only on a more gigantic scale. 

In 1938, the Frigate Commander Heyc of the German navy wrote: 
‘The war of 1870 was the last purely continental war waged by Germany. 
Forty-four years later, we were given a demonstration of how dependent 
Germany had become on the general sea and maritime situation, for the 
1914-18 war brought victory to the enemy because he was able to bottle 
up vital sea communications.’ 

The decisive- factor in the wars for German unification was that these 
contests were duels between continental land powers whose movements 
were restricted to certain circumscribed areas. Each of these wars had a 
relatively small goal to capture and the British principle of the balance of 
power was not in any way threatened. From Britain’s point of view, such 
disturbances were purely domestic affairs of continental Europe, although 
it was noted that the Germans had penetrated into the heart of France and 
showed definitely aggressive ambitions. But Great Britain was more 
sympathetically concerned vnth the fate of the young republic than she 
was animated with fear of the gromng strength of the new continental 
power of Germany. 

★ 

Even less than in the days of Clausewitz did Germany in that epoch 
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consider the possibility of war with Great Britain. German ambitions on 
the continent were very hmited in scope, and as to the world at large, she 
had no ambitions whatsoever. Consequently there were no serious 
clashes with Great Britain. Nor did Germanv feel inferior in anv wav to 

^ 4 4 

British power. It was universally held in Germany that Napoleon had 
been overthro^\m by continental land armies while British sea power had 
played only a secondar)^ part. For these reasons, Clausewitz’ theories of 
warfare proved inadequate. Napoleon’s strategy, from which Clause- 
vntz derived his doctrines and from which later on both Moltke and 
Schlieffen derived theirs, was not the kind of strategy wherewith to con- 
quer British sea power. It was an essentially continental strateg}^ and this 
sufficed Germany at that time. From the point of view of miHtary science, 
the deeper causes of Napoleon’s defeat were intrinsically vrorthless so 
long as Germany confined her activities, to continental objectives. Clause- 
witz’ dictum that ‘the amuhilation of the enemy forces must take its 
place among objectives of major importance’ held good and for a certain 
period was correct. ‘This concept’, wrote Schheffen in 1905, ‘led us to 
Koniggratz and to Sedan, It is based on the experience of the great 
niilitaristic period of the early nineteenth centur\’.’ 

Schlieffen was right, but only conditionally. For the whole idea was 
founded on the experience gained during the land wars of the epoch, and 
not on the far more important experience which Napoleon with his con- 
tinental strategy had been forced to learn when he took action against 
British sea power. The wars waged for the unification of Germany had 
failed to draw the strategist’s attention to this fact, for naval superiority 
played but an insignificant part in the struggles. These wars were rela- 
tively short ones, but not for this reason, for sea wars are usually of long 
duration. Nevertheless, the Franco-German enterprise lasted for ten 
months from the declaration of war until the ratification of the peace. 
The protraction of the conflict did not matter very much because it 
consumed little compared with the wars of later days. The economic con- 
dition of Germany was not conspicuously interfered with in spite of some 
tentative efforts made by the French navy to intercept vessels going to 
enemy shores. This was because British sea power had not intervened 
on one side or the other. Thus though Paris had to capitulate, it was 
through hunger and not through annihilation. Still, Clausewitz’ tenet 
held, for German unification was established in consequence of putting 
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the French army out of commission in the field and thus in an indirect 
manner ‘annihilating the enemy’. 

★ 

The war of the future, like a sphinx, did not disclose its secrets on the 
battlefields of Bohemia and France but on die other side of the Atlantic 
during the War of Secession in 1861-65. The name of tliis civil strife in 
the United States derives from the fact that the agricultural South wished 
to secede from the industrial North and thus win its independence. 

The war liistorians Emil Daniels and Otto Haintz in their completion 
of Delbriick’s work The History of Warfare write: ‘On the whole, Euro- 
pean strategists are Httle concerned with the practical outcome and signi- 
ficance of the War of Secession. When, in 1914, the Germans and their 
enemies went into battle, both sides had but scant knowledge of the fact 
that half a century earlier in the dense forests of the New World there had 
come into existence a totally new concept of warfare, the exploitation of 
winch might have proved of incalculable value to either of the beUi- 
gerents.’ 

The War of Secession lasted about as long as the first World War, and 
in both cases a short campaign had been contemplated. Also, in both 
cases, the final victors had at first to endure unbehevable misfortunes at 
the outset. In the beginning, the American armies were composed of a 
mihtia because there was no standing army. A parallel is easy to draw. 
Just as during the War of Secession the fighting men became increasingly 
of the mihtia type and had to learn their craft while the struggle was 
raging, so, too, did the armies of the 1914-18 war have to tread in their 
predecessors’ footsteps. Static, that is to say trench, warfare was likewise 
the order of the day during the War of Secession. The comparison made 
by the above-mentioned historians is by no means the only one to be 
drawn from the War of Secession and the last World War, for the Ameri- 
can War of Secession revealed the method to be adopted in the later war. 
This was of far greater importance and was an essential trait of the 1914-18 
war. It demonstrated the triumphant use of sea power and the blockade 
which depended on naval supremacy. 

Meurer remarks: ‘It is characteristic of sea power that it works by 
methods far less evident than land power and that its effects are far less 
obvious.’ Tliis remark leads us to the belief that even to-day the impor- 
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tance of maritime supremac}’ is not yet fully realized in the concept of 
warfare nor is it adequately appreciated. One would think that at least 
the British were fully aware of the significance of maritime suprcmicy in 
peace and war. Curiously enough tliis is not the case. Mahan, the out- 
standing expert on naval histor\’, drew the attention of the British to this 
fact in his epoch-making work The Injiuence of Sea Power upon History, 
The book was published in 1889. Mahan, in his preface, states that the 
influence of sea power on the course of history is not even appreciated by 
the British themselves, yet English writers ought to be the first to recog- 
nize the facts seeing that their nation owes its greatness more than any- 
thing else to its dominance of the seaways. Malian cited two English 
historians who deal with Hannibal’s contest with Rome and with 
Napoleon s with Great Britain. They deduced a series of parallels w'hich 
could be drawm from these w’ars. With the utmost astonishment Mahan 
discovered that neither of these twro Enghshmen had stressed an obvious 
similarity, namely that in both cases the victors w^ere rulers of the waves. 
Yet Mahan saw in this the outstanding factor of success and among naval 
historians of to-day this is now’ recognized, in spite of the many criticisms 
that have been hurled at Mahan’s head. What Clausewitz did for the 
development of land warfare, Mahan has done for sea warfare. There has 
been talk of two schools of strategy, the one of Clausewitz which is 
termed ‘militarism’, and the other represented by Mahan and w’hich is 
called ‘navalism’. The former school thinks in terms of continental 
warfare, the latter in terms of the world as a wjiole^ The clement of 
one is land; the other’s element is the water w^hich connects nations and 
continents. The importance of the navalistic school of thought is that, 
with the growth of maritime supremacy, world trade has showm similar 
development. 

The War of Secession in America may have started Mahan off on his 
studies regarding the function of sea power in relation to the great wars 
of mankind. Be this as it may, Mahan was of opinion that never before 
in the annals of history had sea powrer played so important a part as it did 
in the American civil war. Meurer, too, stresses this idea and further 
declares that the War of Secession almost rivals the Great War. Never- 
theless, continues Meurer, ‘this dvil war is coming erroneously to be 
regarded as a mere territorial war waged by large armies of militia’. Even 
Moltke declared that the War of Secession was never a large-scale under- 
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taking. In actual fact it was a. gigantic undertaking, a combination of 
land and sea warfare, in which the indirect weapon of maritime supremac)% 
or as we should say nowadays, economic warfare, and the consequent 
blockade were decisive. Though such deductions run counter to Clauser 
witz’s theories, we have to remember that in his day no major naval 
engagement took place, so that his theories were based on too narrow a 
field of inquiry. The North American naval forces endeavoured through- 
out to bring their southern brethren to book by inaugurating the blockade, 
and this spelled the latter’s defeat. Meurer rightly remarks that Clause- 
witz based his theories on a one-sided aspect of warfare, for war has always 
two faces, namely a military one and an economic one. Napoleon, 
Clausewdtz, and Moltke all had been disciples of the doctrine of the 
strategy of annihilation, whereas the Northern States of America used the 
strategy of attrition on their opponents. The Southern States depended 
for their prosperity on theic export of agricultural produce, which mainly 
consisted of cotton, sugar, and tobacco, both to their northern opponents 
and to European markets. Moreover, they had to import many essential 
commodities. It was on this twofold economic dependence that the 
northerners built up their strategy. Industrial development lagged far 
behind the times in the South. The manufactured goods it consumed had 
to be imported either from the North or from Europe. These were, in 
the main, rails and rolling-stock, cloth and leather wares, and even salt — 
for there was none of this commodity to be found in the South. Smug- 
gling on the grand scale' persisted after the outbreak of the war. But the 
government of the North found that it had to close its eyes to frequent 
breaches in the blockade because the North itself was in urgent need of 
cotton. This resembled the system of licences introduced by Napoleon 
which was contrary to the whole idea of a thoroughgoing continental 
blockade. Nevertheless, the blockade imposed' on the South by the 
North proved both disadvantageous to the former and effective. The 
Union possessed a goodly number of merchantmen, and since naval 
vessels were still constructed out of wood, the merchant fleet served as 
efficient men-of-war to impose the blockade. During the War of Seces- 
sion wood gave place to iron in the construction of naval vessels. This is 
another item which renders that war so important an event. In the 
industrial North there were excellent shipbuilding yards, whereas in ffie 
agricultural South shipbuilding facilities were pitiable. The Southern 
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States were further impeded in their prosecution of the war by their 
backwardness in social development. But by far the worst of all the 
obstacles was their unsatisfied economic need. As days grew into months 
and months into years, this need was more and more obviously felt. Even 
the well-to-do had to be content wnth a diet of coarse bread and potatoes. 
The troops could not be adequately fed and there was a lack of clothing 
and ammunition. One woollen blanket had to serve for three soldiers. 
Mass desertions were the rule. As it was realized that time was on the side 
of the North, so the morale of the Southern troops slackened and an 
improvement of conditions could only be hoped for from a victory of 
the North. Thus it came about that the progressive and industrial North 
defeated the South and American unity was preser\"ed. This was ot 
decisive importance for the future of world poHtics and especially in 
regard to Germany’s chances of victory in the first World War. Meurcr 
has said, as so many others: ‘The heroic fight put up by the South was 
decided by the use of indirect means, namely the weapon of sea power. 
When the Mississippi was blockaded in 1863 freebooters were so strictly 
supervised that the blockade gradually transformed itself into a veritable 
hunger blockade. This was the forerunner of the blockade imposed by 
Great Britain on the Central Powers at a later date.- Yet the implications 
of this earlier blockade were quite lost upon Germany, so that when a 
similar one was appHed to the Central Pow’-ers during the 1914-18 conflict 
Germany had no notion how to deal with it. Just as in the Southern 
States the body economic suffered because of the decay of financial 
security, generalized poverty, scarcity of prime commodities and conse- 
quent hunger, so was it with Germany in the last war. The suflferings of 
tie population in the Southern States were perhaps on a par with those 
endured by the Central Powers during the war of 1914-18.’ 

Yet all these things happened in the very same period of the nineteenth 
century when Germany was using her strategy of annihilation at Konig- 
gratz and Sedan. She proved victorious in this strategy, succeeded in 
bringing about unity, founded the German Empire, and became the 
leading continental power of Europe. 

It is quite comprehensible that permany after 1870-71 should live on 
her recent experiences and learn nothing firom prior events. But this same 
Germany marched into the future blindfold, burdened with obsolete 
notions, and doomed to adopt an uncritical attitude towards her military 
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possibilities. Yet a totally different outlook towards the recent conflict 
from that consequent upon Koniggratz and Sedan might have been 
expected. Germany should have noted the enormous development in 
the size of armies, the huge improvements in armaments; she should 
have realized that a war of movement was out of the question, and 
that the main opponent was to be Great Britain. 
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CHAPTER III 


FROM WAR ON A CONTINENT TO 
WAR BETWEEN CONTINENTS 

The First German Reich which was founded in 1871 at Versailles, the 
very same spot where in 1918 it was to receive the death-blovr, con- 
tained a population of 41,000,000. The population was, therefore, at 
the time larger than that of France. This discrepancy was to increase as 
the years rolled on. Yet in spite of this disadvantage, France was able to 
put 4,980,000 trained men into active service in 1914, when her total 
population was 39,900,000. Germany, on the other hand, possessed an 
army of 4,900,000 trained troops out of a total population of 67,000,000. 

We read in the German oflicial archives, when that publication is deal- 
ing with the question of rearmament policy between the years 1871-1914: 
‘The capacities and national energy of the French repubhc are being under- 
estimated in Germany. The French government, upheld by the unflagging 
devotion of the French people, has in an unexpectedly short time suc- 
ceeded in introducing many outstanding reforms into her military 
system . . . During the late ^seventies, the French “peace army” out- 
numbered the Germany army by about thirty thousand men in spite of 
having a population of six million less than that of Germany.’ 

On June 27th, 1872, a bill was passed reintroducing conscription and, 
even quicker than Engels could have dreamed, France became a nation- 
in-arms. 

Neither of the belligerents in 1870-71 had spent more than about seven 
milliard marks, but France in addition to losing part of her territory had 
to pay five'milliard francs as war indemnity. In the gold currency of the 
day, this sum amounted to four and a half milliard marks. Inaedible as it 
may seem, this large sum was paid in full by September 5th, 1873, so 
• that by the 13 th the army of occupation had to leave French soil. The 
Franco-German war was the last of its kind to be paid for in hard cash. 

★ ‘ 

The enlarged field of economic exploitation, reforms in general, and 
the five milliard war indemnity fostered the growth of German industry. 
During the years 1851 to June 1870, two hundred and ninety-five joint 
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Stock companies with a capital of two thousand four hundred and four 
million marks wxre founded in Germany. But in the short space of four 
years, from July 1870 to December 1874, no fewer than eight hundred 
and sixty-seven such companies with a capital of three thousand three 
hxmdred and six million marks came into existence. 

After 1866, Bismarck had found his most rehable supporters among 
the National Liberal Party, whose members mainly consisted of upper- 
and middle-class bourgeois. Since, for historical reasons which it would 
take too long to explain here, the Jews played an important role in the 
economic life of Germany, the opponents of industrial progress identified 
capitahsm with Judaism, and Bismarck, because he collaborated with the 
National Liberal Party, w^as nicknamed ‘z friend of the Jews’, and the 
epoch as a whole was called ‘Jew-rule’. At the same time the state came 
into conflict with the Cathohc Church. 

The influence of the National Liberal Party sat uneasily on Bismarck’s 
shoulders. At the start he .had imagined that he could shake off the 
economic shackles and yet maintain the structure of the old body pohtic. 
But the rapid rise of the middle classes and the industrial development 
that ensued brought about an equally rapid growth of the labour move- 
ment, so that Hberalism pressed hard both upon the upper ruling class 
and the labour movement. Besides these forces, Bismarck, and the landed 
gentry to which he belonged, felt themselves threatened by the important 
economic changes which were taking place. Apart from the weight of 
Russian competition in the agricultural sphere, America had begun to 
infiltrate into the European markets with her agricultural produce. The 
larger landowners who had looked upon free trade as part of the world 
order under Providence suddenly, in 1875, veered round and becamife 
champions of a protectionist policy. Ever since then, vested interests have 
regarded free trade as the expression of a Jewish hberal economic dis- 
pensation. 

Together with the agrarian aristocrats, the industrial magnates fought 
sternly for the transition to protection. The former found supporters 
among the peasantty and' handicraftsmen; the latter, among petty 
industriahsts. These had, since 1871, been ' developing their enterprises 
chaotically. The o'toers of small capital were mainly interested in busi- 
ness on the exchange market and took part in very dubious industrial 
undertakings. When in 1873 the slump overtook them they completely 
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collapsed. At this juncture the Jews came in for much recrimination and 
there was a general demand for a strong government and ‘the protection 
of national labour*. Bismarck was all the more willing to allow himself 
to be carried along with the tide because he needed adequate support in 
his struggle to maintain the authoritative state: It was during his regime 
diat an alliance between the manorial estate and the blast furnace, that is 
to say, the landed aristocracy and the owners of hea\w industr\^ originated. 
Ever since then this has proved the decisive factor in the fate of the German 
Reich. It was a coalition of interests wliich, after the inauguration of the 
democratic republic, aimed at reconquering its sometime hegemony. 
With this end in \new, they allied themselves with the National Socialists. 

Certain classes, with vested interests to protect, were in Bismarck’s day 
consciously aware of their aversion from world trade and this was the 
first step to the policy of self-sufficiency so prevalent now. Generally 
speaking, such a policy is only looked upon as a war-time measure. But, 
as we shall see, that problem is not a simple one. 

In many respects Germany’s development after her victorious war of 
1870-71 is ’comparable to her development after the defeat in 1918. In 
both instances the development was conditioned by the economic crisis 
which coincided with a devastating crisis in the spheres of industry and 
agriculture. Just as the crisis of 1928-3.3 enabled the National SociaHsts to 
come to power, so did that of 1873-78 render possible Bismarck’s triumph 
over Hberalism and socialism. This reactionary atavism found its most 
obvious expression in the Social Laws passed in 1878 which overshadowed 
the Iron Chancellor’s policy until 1890. It was realized later that Bis- 
marck’s policy was to a great extent responsible for the collapse of his 
Reich in 1918. 

The Annual of Economics and Statistia published in 1934 an article 
entitled ‘Germany’s Social Preparations before the World War’, In this 
we read: ‘The period during which Bismarck, sword in hand as it were, 
endeavoured unsuccessfully to suppress the labour movement which was 
fighting for its rights may be looked upon as. a decisive one, for it was this 
epoch which witnessed the introduction of the Social Laws — an attempt 
to suppress with threats, force, and violence the labour movement which 
was striving by its own initiative and strength to build up an organization 
of working men and women to defend themselves.’ The article then goes 
on to say that this epoch left in the hearts of even the most moderate 
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Social Democrats a quite comprehensible feeling of outraged human 
dignity. This sense of outrage had never been alleviated, and it proved to 
be of supreme disadvantage to the German High Command the longer the 
war of 1914-18 lasted. 

The laws introduced by Bismarck, or State SociaHsm, as he was fond of 
calling his regime, gave so vivid an expression to the struggle for the 
maintenance of the authoritative state that the industrial workers, 
especially the more class-conscious elements among them, could not 
find in them a substitute for their own ideals. They realized full well that 
even despotism can be exercised humanely just because it is despotism; 
and they were, consequently, all the more insistent on the maintenance of 
their hard-won rights and liberties. 

Soon after the establishment of the First Reich, many miUtary men in 
Germany looked upon the situation in the field of home politics with 
foreboding. Helmut von Moltke, the nephew of the victor at Sedan and 
later destined to become Chief of General Staff, wrote pessimistically to 
his betrothed on February loth, 1878: ‘Bad times lie ahead of us. If they 
do not come in the immediate future, come they will in the end. We 
shall both have to weather the storm as best we may. Do not bother your 
head about this. We are still living at the very beginning of these happen- 
ings. ^ But I foresee them.’ 

Graf Waldersee, the then Chief of Staff to the loth army, wrote in 
very similar terms. There is an entry in his diary for October 19th of 
the same year which runs; ‘Sad events are coming in the near future. If 
only we could succeed in keeping the army intact!’ In another entry he 
shows deep satisfaction that ‘the liberal gentlemen, after their twelve 
years’ government, will have to experience hard times’. 

The consequences of the reactionary trend in home and foreign affairs 
were indeed ominous. The export of manufactured goods was rendered 
very difficult on account of the protectionist policy adopted by the govern- 
ment. This inevitably led to die idea of expanding the home market by 
colonization. Against his better judgment, Bismarck was driven to adopt 
the pohey of colonization which inevitably brought him into conflict with 
Great Britain. Simultaneously, tension arose between Russia and Germany, 
for, as a grain exporting country, the former felt the pressure imposed by 
the protectionist policy of Germany. In addition to aU these worries, 
Bismarck was obhged to defend his country against a resentful France by 
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seeking an alliance \vith Austria. But Austria was the rival of Russia in 
the Balkans. Amid these manifold contradictions, the Russo-German 
friendship was wrecked, though Bismarck set great store by it. And to 
add to the difficulties of the situation, Russia and France became allies so 
that already as early as 1887 the Reich which Bismarck had been at such 
pains to create was faced with the prospect of a war on two fronts. 

About this date Friedrich Engels wrote that should it come to war, 
though the Prusso-German army possessed advantages on account of its 
superior organization it could never again expect to be placed in as 
favourable a position as in previous wars. ‘Germany may find allies, but 
they will prove unreliable. The home front ^^ill not be comparable with 
that which existed during the wars of national unification. With ever 
increasing rapidity has the state alienated itself from the masses of the 
people, so that it now appears to be a conglomeration of landowners, 
men on the stock exchange, and industrialists who systematically exploit 
the people.’ 

, ‘To think in terms of war policy is to think in terms of interdependence,’ 
wrote Lieutenant-General Horst von Metzsch. And Engels’ strong point 
was precisely this matter of interdependence, for he was no less an expert 
on economics and sociology than he was on militar)^ science. He could 
not, therefore, look upon the German victory of 1870-71 as the last word 
to be said about world history: nor was it without deep concern that he 
realized the almost insoluble problems facing the German war machine 
and the whole German nation. In the fight of previous and recent ex- 
perience, the German General Staff firmly believed that the next war 
would be a short one and would not lead to great complications. But 
Engels thought quite otherwise. He wrote from London in 1887: . . No 

other war is possible for Germany than a world war. Moreover this 
world war will be on a scale never previously experienced and more 
violent than could ever be anticipated. From eight to ten million soldiers 
will be at one another’s throats and vrill eat Europe as bare as not even a 
swarm of locusts would have done. It will mean that the devastations 
caused by the Thirty Years’ war will be compressed into three or four 
yekrs and will extend to engulf the whole continent. It will be followed 
by famine, epidemics, genqral bestial ization of the armies in the field and 
of the populations as a whole through actual want. There will be irre- 
mediable confusion in our artificially produced trade relationships, in 
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industry and credit, ending in universal bankruptcy, the collapse of die 
old established state systems and their traditional philosophy of state. 
Then will the crowns roll about the pavements with nobody interested 
enough to pick them up . , . Such is the outlook if each nation tries to 
vie with one another in the race for armaments. This competition, pushed 
to extreme limits, will bear its inevitable fruit. It is to such a calamity, my 
worthy princes and politicians, that your sagacity will lead our old 
Europe.’ 


★ 

Bismarck felt instinctively the peril which modem warfare constituted 
for the various dynasties. He insisted that all Germany’s energies should 
be concentrated on the preservation of peace, since a war in which Ger- 
many did not come out victorious would mean the establishment of a 
republican regime. The dynasts, so he thought, formed a community 
of interests facing the danger of revolution and, were it for this reason 
alone, he desired to maintain friendly relations wtith Russia. He fully 
realized that the wars for national unification had been fought in the most 
favourable circumstances from the German point of view. It was with 
the utmost earnestness that he set about the task of formulating a peace 
policy after the conclusion of the 1870-71 campaign. His foreign policy 
harmonized with his home poUcy, and it is rare to see a reactionary states- 
man such as Bismarck showing such consistency in his undertakings. 
Knowting that a war policy would inevitably jeopardize his home policy, 
he proceeded to act with the utmost circumspection. 

But in the end, the logic of events proved more powerful than the 
goodwill of the Iron Chancellor, When, in 1887, he refused to allow 
German finance capital to be invested in Russian bonds, the tsarist empire, 
plagued as it was with repeated crises and lack of ready money, turned to, 
Paris. This may be regarded as the origin of the Franco-Russian aUiance. 

Bismarck was deeply concerned wtith home affairs' just as he was in 
regard to foreign affairs. Protection, which favoured the landowners, 
was inimical to the manufacturers whose exports sufiered considerably. 
In 1880, exports to Russia alone decreased from two hundred and eighty- 
eight miUions to one himdred and thirty-one million marks. This 
brought the question of emigration to die forefront. Between the years 
t88i and 1885 no less than 857,227 Germans left the Fatherland, He acted 
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in too mild a fashion on behalf of one section of the population albeit 
with too much harshness in respect of the others. When the young 
emperor William II came to the throne, he was so pressed on everj’ hand 
that he dismissed Bismarck. William wanted to be his own master. His 
first act was to abolish the Social Laws and to introduce still more stringent 
ones. 

★ 

The Social Democrats, who up till that time had been represented by 
nine members in the Reichstag, entered with thirty-five members after 
the elections of 1890. Radical liberalism, too, far from growing weaker 
under Bismarck’s despotic regime, had gained in strength. Caprivi, who 
succeeded Bismarck as chancellor, remarked: ‘Were we to continue on 
the same lines as our predecessors, we should undoubtedly ruin, not only 
our industrial undertakings and the workers, but probably bring about 
the downfall of the state as well.’ Caprivi came to the conclusion that 
Germany had to export either men or commodities. Export of men, in 
other words emigration, was no solution were it only on account of the 
military problem it would introduce. Only by the export of manu- 
factured goods could the mounting Expenditure on armaments be met 
and the recruiting of men for the army be maintained. So he set about 
lowering the tax on imported com, improved Germany’s relations with 
• Russia, concluded trade agreements which were economically favourable 
to his country, entered die path of liberalism to a certain extent, and 
sternly refused to countenance any further measures of violence against the 
Social Democrats. 

Caprivi was a general endowed with a critical mind and in many ways 
was a realist. He did not, any more than the victor of Sedan, fancy for a 
moment that a future war would be as easy as earlier ones had been. 
Moltke in his old age came to xmderstand the limits imposed upon his 
strategy of annihilation and he anticipated the trench war which was not 
to be* bom until many years had elasped. Being a man of modest dis- 
position, Moltke was well aware that he owed his victories not only to 
his genius but to a whole series of phenomena over which he could exercise 
no control. He once said: ‘Even the best of men is doomed to failure when 
he comes up against the irresistible force of circumstance. How much 
more so is die man of mediocre ability hkely to succumb?’ 

Si 
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Although Moltke never knew defeat, it was he who said: ‘Success alone 
decides the quality of a strategist. But it is difficult to ascertain to what 
extent success is due to a man’s deserts and how much is due to favourable 
conditions.’ Many a heroic legend served to darken counsel after 1871. 
But the hero himself remained impressively objective in outlook. In a 
speech he made in the Reichstag on May 14th, 1890, he told the nation 
lhat the duration, the form, and the issue of a war were not decided by 
the heroes of the occasion, but by mightier factors. Here are his very 
words: ‘Gentlemen, when, like the sword of Damocles, the war which 
has been hanging over our heads for the last ten years does break out, only 
*then shall we be in a position to judge of its duration and its end. The 
greatest European powers, armed as never before, will be attacking each 
other. None of them can be bested so completely as to be constrained to 
accept peace on any terms without rising again to renew the war were it 
only after a year’s intermission. Gentlemen, it may turn out to be a war 
lasting seven or maybe thirty years. Woe to him who sets Europe ablaze 
and who lights the fuse which will blow up the powder barrel.’ 

But the German military’’ caste failed to deduce from the old field- 
marshal’s words their true implication, namely, that future warfare 
would undergo considerable change. Ignoring his insight, they merely 
put down his pessimistic outlook to his advanced years. They dealt with 
all the national and military problems facing Germany exclusively from 
the viewpoint of von Moltke’s strategy which promised a short and* 
victorious war of annihilation. The vision conjured up by their hero 
seemed to them too cruel and the consequences too ghastly to face. 

Caprivi’s premonitions were even clearer than old Moltke’s. In the 
Reichstag of 1891 he declared: ‘I am absolutely convinced that in the 
event of war, food both for the army and for the civilian population will 
play a decisive part.’ He felt sceptical both as to Germany’s military 
strength and her affiance with Italy. He thought it possible that Italy 
might change her allegiance and go over to the enemy. This actually 
took place, as we know, during the last war and is once more taking place 
under our very eyes to-day. He looked upon the traditional Russo- 
German fnendship as irrevocably broken, the introduction of a new 
constitution as a mistake, and a war on two fronts^— Russia on one side 
and France on the other — as certain. In a secret session of the Reichstag 
held on October 20th, 1892, he declared: ‘The French arniy of to-day is 
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not to be compared with that which faced us in 1S70-7J . The present-day 
French territorial army is, to say the least of it, as efficient a body of men 
as those which Gambetta raised and vdth wliicliwc had so tough a struggle. 
We have to reckon now with the fortifications France has built up. 
Furthermore, the spirit which inspires the French armies to-day is com- 
pletely altered from what it was in 1870. The idea that they are fighting 
for the republic, to avenge past defeats, and to recapture their lost pro- 
vinces will be productive of a more inspired and universalized enthusiasm 
than the Second Empire could ever hope to have raised. Against such a 
foe, a swift decision is out of the question. Nay more, war with France 
will be both longer and more tenacious in quality. For our part, we shall 
have fewer troops at our disposal for the protection of other parts of the 
Reich.’ 

In spite of these opinions, Caprivi considered that Germany would be 
able to five through such a war — ‘or at least play for a delaying action’, 
he added characteristically and quite in contradiction with the principle 
embodied in the strategy of annihilation. He was ot the opinion that 
in the last resort Germany would always find allies to make a stand tor 
her rights. In the first ranks ot such possible allies he thought of Great 
Britain, who at that time seemed the only ray of sunshine amid the gloomy 
prospect of a war on tw'o fronts. 

Caprivi was gravely concerned about the traditionalism still extant in 
the German army. He complained that instead of introducing thorough- 
going reforms after the successes of 1870-71, there had been ‘only a bit 
of patching’ in the old structure. In 1806, he said, Prussian army organiza- 
tion had been abreast of the times, but that the severe defeats she suffered 
at that date might have been avoided if the example set by France had been 
followed at the crucial moment. Now again it was imperative to follow 
France’s example. Yet that was not possible without placing the whole 
existence of the state in jeopardy. The text of the Constitution of the Reich 
made it clear that every able-bodied man wras to become a soldier. But 
Caprivi knew very well that these military duties were not being 
fidfilled. 

At a later day, General Groner wrote: ‘Tradition blocks the path to the 
building up of a genuinely modem army. All too frequently the Reich- 
stag is held responsible for the insufficient utilization of our population. 
It has to be recognized that our government has failed to embark on a 
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policy adequate to the needs of an a.nny formed along the lines of a 
mihtia. Had it done its duty in this respect, parliamentary difhculties 
might have been more readily overcome.’ Caprivi followed the way 
indicated by Groner and thus he succeeded in creating a far larger army. 
But since his suggestions implied important concessions to the Reichstag 
and a curtailment of the period of mihtary service, the conservatives 
became restive. Waldersee, who was chief of General Staff from 1888 
till 1891 when he was replaced by Schlieffen, wrote in his diary: ‘I should 
very much like to end my military career now.’ 

★ 

In other lands besides Germany, the army has a tendency to play a 
special part in relation to the rest of the population. To a certain extent 
this is unavoidable. In France the problem was not nearly so pressing a 
one as in Imperial Germany because of the fimdamentally different nature 
of the political and social structure of the repubHc. Moreover, France was 
far less militarily minded than Germany, and this made it easier for the 
nation and the army to merge into an organic unity. The French demo- 
cratic regime made use of conscription more effectively than did the 
liighly militarized state of Germany. 

Engels wrote to August Bebel, the German socialist leader: ‘The exist- 
ing system by no means excludes the possibihty of war.’ At about the 
same date, Waldersee noted in his diary: ‘Our leaders should recognize 
the fact that, 'in the event of war being declared, we are in a most un- 
favourable position. On both fronts we shall be confronted with aii 
enemy numerically superior to our forces. If we should lose the war, it 
would mean complete collapse so far as we are concerned. Other nations 
can bear up under defeat. We cannot. The German Reich will crumble 
to pieces, the republicans will gain the upper hand, and the HohenzoUem 
dynasty will have to go into exile.’ This was written on April 26th, 1892. 

It is a remarkable fact that the diaries and memoirs of leading person- 
ahties and military men in the German empire contain a wealth of similar 
pessimistic utterances. The documents which have come down to us 
from the Imperial Archives fail to show any of the optimism displayed in 
pubUc. The strange thing is not so much the collapse of Imperial Germany 
as the fact that she was able to hold out as long as she did and achieved 
results which have won admiration even from opponents such as^Churchill ' 
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who possess a spirit of fair play and recognize what is good in an opponent. 

Serious-iniiided politicians in Germany no longer dispute the obvious 
truth that the Reich drew her strength from the fabulous deveiopment 
of her industrial and technical resources and was thus enabled to ‘hang 
on so long. Conser\"atism in Germany has a character all its own and 
can in no way be identified with that which exists in other countries. 
Under Caprivi’s chancellorship, the conser\"atives maintained that the 
military pow’er of the nation is rooted in the soil, and for this very reason 
industrialism is an evil. 

At that date the conservatives failed in preventing the signing of trade 
agreements which were along the lines of national industrialization. Thus 
from 1893-1906, once Capri\d"s agreements expired, German exports rose 
firom three milliard to roughly seventeen milliard marks, 'while imports 
rose fiom about four miUiard to nine milliard marks. Not only did emi- 
gration stop, but foreign workers streamed into Germany. Consequently 
there 'was a staggering rise in the industrial proletariat which made its 
weight felt in the social and political field. It w’as for this verv’ reason that 
large sections of conservatives put the brake on as long as possible, for they 
dreaded, and therefore "wished to retard, the process of industrialization. 
They were on the horns of a dilemma. They disliked the consequences of 
exporting German manufactured articles while at the same time they 
could not agree to the export of men. They therefore claimed certain 
territories with a view to colonization and thus extending the market for 
German goods. It seemed to them that Russia was the most hopeful 
country wherein to start such a scheme. This naturally drew the French 
and Russian, governments into closer collaboration, although the official 
German policy did not aspire at that time to conquering Russian territory 
by force of arms. 

* 

The most vigorous champion of this poUcy was the Pan-German 
Society (AUdeutscher Verband) "which came to birth in 1891. From the 
outset it was aggressively reactionaxy in home and foreign affiirs. 
Gradually it became the most active fighter against socialism, liberalism, 
the Jews, the British, the Russians, and the French, while in later days it 
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dominated German international and naval policy. Just as in Imperial 
Germany liberalism and socialism formed the left opposition which was 
to take the helm of the republican state in 1918, so did the Alldeutsclier 
Verband in organization and ideology form the advance guard of the 
right opposition from which in the end the Third Reich was bom. 

This Pan-German Society consisted of princes, big landed gentry', 
officers, diplomats, higher civil servants, professors, industrialists, and so 
forth. The Society had members in almost every administrative office 
and key positions in the army and in many private offices. It was pas- 
sionately opposed to Caprivi and his new pohtical trends. 

Caprivi retained the chancellorship until 1894. After his fall from 
power, he was greatly disturbed by the activities of influential members 
of the Officers’ Corps who associated themselves to so large an extent 
with the agrarian movement among the landowning class. In a private 
letter he wrote: ‘When our Junkers begin to base their convictions on the 
amount of their income, and their loyalty to the crown on what the 
country can produce to their advantage, then the best of our small 
aristocracy is in process of destruction. The value of this class to the 
Fatherland becomes in these circumstances so meagre that we cannot but 
ask ourselves whether it is worth our while to make such sacrifices on its 
behalf.’ 


★ 

After Caprivi had retired from office, measures were considered from 
time to time to suppress the labour movement by force. Waldersee, who 
at that time was very active on the home front, regretted that the socialists 
did not momit barricades so that an opportmiity might be afforded to 
‘liquidate’ them once and for all. Engels wrote in 1895, shortly before 
his death: ‘Our opponents are ill advised to think us so foolish. Wc 
now have forty-three representatives in parliament, and are getting thick 
headed by acting so strictly as law-abiding citizens.’ It was in the course 
of this'historic period that Germany, together with otlier nations, began to 
turn the tables against opponents, so that revolutionaries became, as it 
were, conservatives and conservatives revolutionaries. 

Both on the home front and in foreign affairs, Germany was heading 
for catastrophe. Prince Philipp zu Eulenburg-Hertefeld, a friend and 
adviser of the Kaiser, wrote to Herr von Holstein, leader of Germany’s 
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foreign policy, that only by a successful war could the emperor's prestige 
be re-established and social conditions be stabilized. To wliich Holstein 
answered: ‘I agree that a war in which we came out as victors might be 
an excellent thing. But we need a just cause now precisely as we had in 
1870. In any case, it must not be an offensive war and the prospects for 
engaging in a war of defence are scant indeed. Nobody seems to be 
animated with the desire to do us harm.’ In a letter dated July 1897 
Holstein further wrote that the recent sudden twist rightwards had 
rendered the home front precarious, but by switcliing over to toreign 
affairs this might bring about a healthier situation in Germany herself. 
'So far as I personally am concerned, Td rather be far away when such 
things take place.’ 

★ 

A month earher, the emperor had appointed Admiral von Tirpitz as 
Secretary of State. In 1895 this same admiral had wTitten: 'We must 
push naval interests to the fore because our task as a nation and the 
economic gains involved would serv^e as a palliative against both educated 
and uneducated Social Democrats.’ An epoch was thus bom during which 
German naval and world polic}' led to the creation of the Franco-Russian 
entente. This in its turn brought about the encirclement of Germany. 

The naval and world policy embarked upon by Germany during these 
years cannot be explained by the customary reasons — such as the vital 
needs of the German people or Germany’s industrial development. Emil 
Rathenau, father of Waldier who later received his death at the hands of 
the Nazis, was an enthusiastic champion of the industrialized state. Yet 
this outstanding and successful pioneer on the international stage of trade 
and commerce declared: 'By the development Germany has achieved in 
her trade relations abroad she has proved that, even with a small fleet of 
merchantmen and men-of-war, much can be -wrought in the international 
field.’ Together with other critics, he drew attention to the obvious con- 
tradiction that the government had bought an agreement from the 
agrarians for permission to build ships and launch the new naval policy 
while at the same time passing measures which could not fail to hamper 
industry and trade. ‘It is sheer nonsense’, declared Emil Rathenau, ‘to 
protect foreign trade with a fleet of battleships, while at home every 
endeavour is being made to impede its growth.’ 
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Those who were responsible for Caprivi's fall from power on account 
of his national pohcy in regard to industry and commerce, and who spoke 
of the blessings which would accrue once self-sufSciency within Germany 
was attained, now threw in their lot with the advocates of the new naval 
and international policy. Indeed, they were its most fanatical supporters. 
The liberals and social democrats maintained that Germany needed to 
carry on an international policy, but not the ruthless and unscrupulous 
one now envisaged. Its supporters were out, not to bring about a 
blossoming of Germany’s industries such as Caprivi contemplated, but, 
as Franz Mehring wrote, *They intend to put a stop to industrial develop- 
ment at that point where it collides with the interests of the reactionary 
classes.’ And he continues: ‘Above all else they wish to avoid the emanci- 
pation of the proletariat which forms so essential a lever in the growth 
^of industrialism. Since to safeguard their present and future interests the 
German labour movement aims at strengthening industry as much as 
possible, the working classes cannot give their support to this new inter- . 
national and naval pohcy.’ Max Weber, the emment historian of 
economics and sociology, who was likewise an outstanding personahty 
among the poHticians of Imperial Germany, adduced much the same sort 
of arguments. 

Later inquiries into the history of the times confirmed Mehring and 
others’ opinions. Eckart Kehr was- among the most meritorious and • 
astute of these investigators. Unfortunately he died at an early age, but 
he dealt admirably with this intricate problem and has handed down to us 
a most scholarly analysis in his work Schlachtjiottenhau und Parteipolitik, 
which was written during the years 1894-1901, and found pubhcation in 
1930 at Berlin. It is an essay on a transverse section through the political, 
social, and ideological assumptions of German imperiahsm. It is full of 
documentary evidence and information. The author came to the con- 
clusion that the character and the forms taken by the German inter- 
national and commercial policy of those days were determined by the 
social problems which faced the Reich. There is hardly a work in exist- 
ence so fraught with significance as regards the relationship between the 
economic situation, home and foreign afiairs, and the whole policy of 
armament. That which even to-day seems chaotic is proved in an orderly * 
and logical manner. It sheds a clear pencil of light on what was at that 
time German naval propaganda and Ae part played by the Alldeutscher 
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Verband. It further reveals what the interested groups behind the propa- 
ganda were up to and the full activities of the Alldeutscher Verband, 
Above everything else, it 'demonstrates that the navy w^as counted upon 
to achieve triumphs abroad. Success in the field of foreign afiairs was to 
dispel the idea that the social problem could not find a solution and to 
reinforce the notion that the extant social order should be maintained. 

★ 

Kehr is of opinion that in his owm peculiar way the Kaiser correctly 
assessed the situation, for he wrote to von Biilow who had been 
Chancellor from 1900 to 1909: ‘To start with we shall have to smoke out 
the socialists, behead them as it were, thus rendering them innocuous. If 
necessary this will have to be done by wholesale massacre. This will be 
followed by war abroad. But the order of procedure will have to be as 
stated and it cannot be executed a tempo.’ But Kehr’s remark ‘in his own 
peculiar way’ points to the fact that the author of this notable w^ork sees 
the whole afiair on the background of William II’s character. The Kaiser 
delighted in such tluntly worded phrases because he reckoned that they 
showed his strength. But Kehr implies that the gist of the Kaiser’s policy 
finds expression in his letter to von Biilow where he laid down the 
general principles which served him as guide. At the same time, as Kehr 
points out, and what he has to say is substantiated by the memoirs of 
people who were in close touch with the imperial court, the Kaiser was 
afiraid to go to war because of the situation on the home front. It was 
not so much war which they wanted as victories. Secretary of State von 
Tschirschky expressed this anxiety as follows: ‘If we embark on this 
policy of the typical adventurer, it is impossible to foresee its outcome. 
That lies on the knees of the gods.’ This is, according to Kehr, the de- 
cisive problem. Kehr says that the first World War cannot be explained 
in its manifold developments merely in the perspective of international, 
and naval policy, though this point of view has numerous advocates. 
The question is far more intricate. At all events, the fact that Great 
Britain picked up the gauntlet against Germany is self-explanatory and 
needs no further elaboration here. 

Of course there were certain Britishers who were not best pleased at 
Germany’s economic expansion? nor did London see eye to eye with 
those Carmans who clamoured for colonies. Furthermore, British 
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politicians who were engaged in foreign affairs showed themselves to be 
particularly jumpy at Germany’s progress in the direction of Bagdad, for 
in this business the safety of India was concerned. But Great Britain was 
open to suggestions and negotiations, and she proved herself ready and 
willing to enter into such deliberations. But every question was so beset 
with difficulties arising out of the intensive naval propaganda and policy 
which was extremely hostile to Great Britain that in the long run any 
agreement proved to be impossible. Leaders of German industry and 
commerce, diplomats, and historians repeatedly pointed out even before 
the war of 1914-18 that the only obstacle in the way of an Anglo-German 
agreement was the question of the navy. But so long as it was not uni- 
versally understood just what the navy means as the essential protection 
of the British Isles, both as a method of provisioning the mother country 
and preserving the integrity of the commonwealth or empire, any such 
agreement was out of the running. 


★ 

Since Germany continued to be the greatest military power on the 
continent of Europe it was impossible for Great Britain to countenance 
any claims made by the Reich to be allowed ascendancy in the matter of 
sea power as well. Were such supremacy at sea permitted, it would mean 
sooner or later that Germany would assume the hegemony of Europe as 
a whole. No attack by the German navy was contemplated at the time, 
but many fancied that Great Britain could be coerced into accepting 
Germany’s plans, and this without declaring war. Tirpitz affirmed that 
were the German navy powerful enough, an attack from Britain would so 
weaken the British navy that supremacy would no longer be a force to 
reckon with. Tirpitz’ idea was popularly known as ‘the risk idea’, and 
it was upon this that the entire shipbuilding programme of Germany was 
based. Needless to say, ‘the risk idea’ was extremely risky, for very 
naturally Great Britain did not accept the notion passively while gi'^Hng 
time for the completion of von Tirpitz’ poUcy. It was characteristic of 
the narrowness of outlook among those of the. Tirpitz persuasion that they 
persisted in their pohcy even when it became obvious to everyone that it 
was whoUy fantastic. In later days, German naval policy proved to be 
equally purblind. 

While Germany was working out her new iatemational and naval 
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polices von SchliefFen, who at that time was Chief of General Stafi' (1891- 
1905), conceived his plan for waging a war on two fronts, for evcr\*one 
by then realized that betore long tlic struggle between Germany with 
France on one side of her and Russia on the other was inevitable. 
SchliefFen was a man of the Clausewitz school, and he went all out for a 
huge battle of annihilation in the west. He modelled his strategy on 
that of Hannibal’s great victory at Cannae in 216 b.c. By his better 
strategy, this Punic general completely amiihilated the 75,000 Roman 
forces with his inferior troops which numbered only 50,000. Schlieflfen 
asked himself what should prevent superior strategy in modem times 
from compensating for inferiority in numbers and so lead to a swift 
decision. With this end in view, SchliefFen studied all the phases of 
Hannibal’s campaign which led to the victory at Cannae. He set to work 
with typical concentration and after many years of intensive toil elaborated 
what has come to be known as ‘the SchliefFen plan*. 

Carthage, notwithstanding Hannibal’s efforts, lost the war, and we 
now know the reason. Great militan.’ commander as Hannibal was, he 
suffered defeat at the last and took poison while in exile. His triumph at 
Cannae served as model to the German Chief of General Staff. After a 
start had been made on Tirpitz’ naval policy’, it would have been wise for 
the German authorities to explore the causes of Hannibal’s failure and 
the reasons which had led to his victory at Cannae. For the tension which 
existed between Great Britain and Germany brought into the foreground 
all the problems connected with the traditional strategy of annihilation. 
How could such a strategy cope with the counter-strategy of attrition, 
the blockade of continental Europe, by a power which enjoyed supremacy 
at seas So alarmed w’as von Schliefien by the prospect of this policy of 
exhaustion that he failed to give it a moment’s consideration. In 1909 
he wrote: ‘The strategy of attrition is not feasible when the provisioning 
of millions of soldiers and civilians can only be maintained by the expendi- 
ture of milliards for supplies.’ This continued to be his opinion to the 
last. The Russo-Japanese war of 1904-05 had demonstrated that the 
strategy of a speedy decision on account of great developments in the 
firing power of modem armaments was highly problematical. Soldiers 
had to take to the spade and dig themselves in. Yet this example had no 
effect on Schlieffen’s conclusions. It may be argued that in the case of the 
Russo-Japanese war, the men engaged in the fighting forces did not possess 
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the qualities of those in the German army. But all this aside, Schhefien 
went on believing, were it for economic reasons alone, that it was ^viser 
to adhere uncompromisingly to the strategy of quick decision. In 1905 
he wrote: ‘Over there in Manchuria, each army can oppose the other 
from impregnable positions for months on end. This is not tlie case in 
western Europe. Such a strategy would be of too spendthrift a nature. 
The thousand wheels which run the machinery for the provisioning of 
millions of men cannot be stopped for any considerable length of time. 
We must try to conquer and annihilate the enemy with the utmost speed.’ 

★ 

Industrial Germany, being more and more involved in international 
trade, was incapable of sustaining a protracted war. So far Schlieffen’s 
principle was correct, for ‘the very existence of the nation depends upon 
an uninterrupted flow in the stream of trade and industry’. In view of 
these economic problems Schlieffen’s theory was fundamentally right 
when he wrote in 1909 that ‘by a swift decision the wheels of industrial 
life must be set to work again as soon as possible’. But what if the carrying 
out of Schlieffen’s ideas proved to be impracticable and Moltke and 
Caprivi were correct in their estimate? Could Schlieffen’s notions be put 
into execution if Germany had to fight Great Britain? Such questions, 
though they were vital to the preservation of the German state, remained 
unanswered. Captain Ritter, whom I have already had occasion to quote, 
declared: ‘A protracted war was a priori rejected by the German General 
Staff on strictly economic grounds in spite of the fact that from the 
mihtary point of view such a factor was all in the day’s work. The wish 
in this matter was father to the thought.’ But though a short war was 
clearly indicated so far as Germany was concerned, it was impossible to 
blink die fact that a lengthy war was inevitable. In this dilemma, the 
Gernian General Staff staked its all oii one card, states Ritter in his book 
summarizing the issue of 1914-18 entitled Kritik der Weltkrieges (Critique 
of the World War). 

It must be admitted in all fairness that the German General Staff was 
not alone in thinking that the future war would be a short one. .In other 
countries besides Germany this concept was predominant. Not a single 
country made any preparations in the industrial field. But though other 
lands reckoned on a short war, the reasons upon which these calculations 
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were based were not at all similar to those which influenced Germany. 
There the issue could be expressed, as Captain Ritter said, ‘as staking 
everything on one card’. But this was not the case with Great Britain nor 
even vdth France. These two powers had free access to the ocean high- 
ways while simultaneously bottling up Germany’s sea-going vessels, oi 
so far as France was concerned, rendering access to the sea very difficult. 
Thus neither France nor Great Britain w^as threatened to the same extent. 
In case a war should break out and a speedy outcome not be achieved, the 
economic perils which Germay “would have to face, situated as she is in 
the very heart of continental Europe, cut off from access to the seas, were 
terrible for the Central Powers but slight for both Great Britain and 
France. Everybody hoped tliat the war would be a short one if only 
for technical, military, financial, and other reasons. Indeed, for many 
a short war was a foregone conclusion. For the countries with a valuable 
outlet to the sea, a war meant more or less intense discomfort, not to say 
suffering. But for a blockaded Germany it meant something infinitely 
worse. Germany should, therefore, more than any other countrv’, have 
dealt seriously with the problem of ‘duration of war’, for in her case the 
probability of total collapse in the event of a protracted struggle was 
practically unavoidable, (^rmany’s foes had two formidable advantages: 
first they had not to contend witli a blockade, and secondly they were 
numerically so superior that their hopes for a speedy conclusion were 
better founded than were those of Germany. 

★ 

According to the Reich’s archives, all the experts' were of the opinion 
that it was beyond the scope of man to prepare German economic life 
in advance so as to be able to sustain a war lasting four and a half years. 
Later, I shall give the relevant passage firom the archives in its actual word- 
ing and at the same time shall deal more fully with this matter. But here 
I wish to say that in my opinion the problem, in so far as human judgment 
is concerned, could not be solved by purely military rnethods. In count- 
less German periodicals and other pubheations we find it stated that the 
foreign poHcy adopted by Germany placed her strategists face to face 
with an insoluble task, since the war would have to be waged simultaneously 
against France, Russia, and Great Britain. The only chance of victory lay 
in coming to terms either with Russia or with Great Britain beforehand. 
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Historians such as Kehr and later his friend Wolfgang Hallgartcn in his 
work Pre-War .Imperialism (Vorkriegsimperialismus, Paris, 1933), were 
research specialists who probed deeply into the facts. They examined the 
why and wherefore of the political and social structure of William IPs 
state and the reasons which led Germany into conflict with Russia and 
Great Britain. To a serious historian the failure of the diplomats is of 
minor importance. Major considerations have to be taken into account. 
In Imperial Germany almost everyone was dubious as to the vahdity of 
the foreign policy pursued. Yet the whole political and social structure of 
the state made it impossible to adopt any other. Moreover, the arma- 
ments policy could not be assimilated to the requirements of the existing 
foreign policy. Hence the pessimism of many leading personaHties and 
the hope that the coming war would be quickly over became a stable 
doctrine. 

Confidence in a swift termination of the war ran high and influenced 
the measures that were taken to ensure the production of war material. 
In the archives of the Reich we read: ‘The problem of replacing the 
material consumed at the front dominated every plan and method. 
Unfortunately the endeavour to throw into the struggle the necessary 
material by speeding up production and ever-renewed war requisites 
was ignored.’ Production was based on the experience of yesteryear. 
Germans of the military caste, being hidebound traditionalists, did not 
bother themselves with the unsolved problems of social life and the 
politically unsatisfied labour movement. All they thought of was the 
actual waging of war. In other lands these problems had been faced 
and more or less adequately dealt with. Anyone who had a modicum of 
insight as to what the future held became a confirmed- pessimist and 
advocated drastic measures as a preliminary to the introduction of reforms 
in the social structure, thus forestalling both liberalism and the demands 
of the labour movement. Even so, these necessary reforms were con- 
sidered less essential so long as the coming war could eventuate in a 
speedy decision. In addition to the econo.mic problems facing Germany, 
the pohtical and social situation demanded a quick and decisive victory 
for German arms, and dominated all other issues. For these reasons and 
many others, the German military caste ignored the economic problems 
altogether. Groner, who was one of the most outspoken among German 
generals, declared that the schedule of studies in the military academies did 
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not include a course in economics. Although books were written about 
war economy, Major Hess stated in his work on the notion of war 
economy; ‘such matters do not come within the scope of militar}" 
literature’. 

Just because the militarists stuck their heads into the sand and paid 
passionate and confident respect to Clausewitz’ strategy of annihilation, 
they failed to recognize the great problems w’hich the future war w’as 
likely to involve. Broad-minded civilians possessed better insight. 
Moltke and Caprivi foresaw^ much, but both were outsiders and neither 
was capable of understanding the issue as the civihan, Friedrich Engels, 
did. Another civihan, Bloch, was indubitably endowed with more far- 
reaching insight. He was a Polish banker and Russian Councillor of State. 
In the ’nineties of the last centur}’' he wrote a huge book entitled The 
Future War and its Technical, Economic, and Political Significance. The work 
runs into six massive volumes and found publication in a German transla- 
tion in 1899. 

This scholar’s industr)^ is stupendous and his researches, together with 
the correlation of facts, amazing. After careful and detailed investigation 
of the technique of warfare in general, and of new methods and army 
organization, he came to the conclusion that in all probability a future 
war would not be a short one but a long one. In this he agreed witli 
Moltke. Owing to the immense firing power of modem weapons, so 
Bloch declared, the war would very soon reach a stalemate, for no army 
would be able to put up a firm stand against the enemy nor would the 
soldiers wish to persist in the struggle. Bloch maintained that the millions 
of men engaged would dig themselves into trenches and stay facing one 
another and threatening one another, but neither side would be capable 
of dealing the decisive blow. Bloch openly agreed with Engels in declar- 
ing that in any event whole nations would become bankrupt and that the 
social structure would collapse. War could no longer be waged in the 
old way. The strategists of the ancient order had outlived their day. The 
decision of the issue lay in the hands of General Famine. This prophetic 
banker goes on to say that when niilitary authors persist in regarding the 
future war as one of ‘the annihilation of the enemy’, they are merely 
showdng how narrow-minded and out of date they arc. The epoch oi 
‘annihilation’ is a thing of the dead past, as is also Ae period of ‘cabinet 
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warfare’. In the coming war, whole nations will be mobilized, and not 
merely the army proper. Moreover, the war will involve the entire 
continent of Europe and this, for social and economic reasons, will hold a 
specially grave menace for Germany. Curiously enough, Bloch’s prog- 
nostications concerning the Russian situation are extremely favourable. 
One can only suppose that as Councillor of State to the tsarist empire 
he wished to guide his master into the paths of peace. In the Russia of that 
day, it was impossible to write in plain terms about the parlous condition 
of the country. Bloch was, therefore, unable to influence the tsar or 
endow him with the necessary authority to bring into being a successful 
international peace poliqL Moreover, no one can be expected to foresee 
every eventuaUty. Taken as a whole — and this is the only thing that 
matters with such w* orks as that df Bloch — the book was an admirable 
and penetrating anticipation of the future. 

Bloch devotes the third volume of this work to a study of naval war- 
fare. Here, he declares, that equipped with modem ideas and modem 
armament a sea power is capable of ‘economically weakening the enemy, 
of ruining entire nations, and of bringing to the verge of starvation entire 
nations by cutting off communications on the ocean highways, thus 
severing the economic life of inland peoples from the rest of the world’. 
Everything points to the probability that, in the event of war in Europe, 
trade by sea will be stopped. To which Bloch adds: ‘The result might be 
the outbreak of revolutionary movements. Under pressure of these, one 
government or the other might be compelled to sue for peace before the 
object for which the war was started found a solution.’ Thus Bloch, in 
his comprehensive survey of extant miHtary, strategic, social, and 
economic conditions, came to the conclusion ‘to form a judgment as to 
the outcome of the future war merely on technical grounds and the 
possible military results from military operations is not sufficient. WHat 
happened in previous campaigns does not apply to the future, for in all 
likelihood future wars will not be ended by a greater or smaller decisive 
victory over one or the other opposing forces, but by the disintegration 
of the machinery of warfare, consequent upon influences exercised by the 
economic and sociological conditions.’ (Vol. vi, p. 63.) 

★ . 

Neither Moltke nor Caprivi, though both took so passionate an interest 
in the coining war, reckoned upon Great Britain as rallying to the side of 
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the enemy. How much more pessimistic they would have been had they 
been able to foresee such an eventuality. Caprivi's anxieties in regard to 
the problem of pro\TsiorLing the army and the civilian population were 
not due to his realization that the German seaboard would be closed by 
the British nav}- . His sole apprehension lay in the possibilit}’ of a French 
blockade. Having come to the conclusion that Germany could no longer 
be a self-supporting communit}’, he endeavoured to secure that German 
import and export trade should run smootlily, and tins by two methods. 
First by working hand in hand with. Great Britain in the realm of foreign 
affairs, and secondly by constructing a sufEcienc}' of vessels to run the 
blockade. Tliis latter course was specially aimed at France and, when the 
propitious moment arrived, at Russia as well. Caprivi, who was chief 
at the Admiralty from 1S83 to 1888, therefore disclosed his plans to the 
Reichstag on March 8th, 1893. He opened the discussion by talking of 
a maritime force capable of running a blockade. His agrarian opponents, 
however, protested wolently, declaring that the correct solution of the 
problem was to help agriculture and thus to provide Germany with a 
sufficiency of food to meet any emergency. They failed to consider the 
consequences of such a poHcy to industrial exports. Caprivi started from 
the premise that in the circumstances which were likely to prevail, the 
idea that Germany could provide for her own needs was hopelessly out 
of date. The agrarians, especially those producing com, estimated that, 
such a measure would react adversely upon the peasant producer. The 
tariff imposed in 1902, which was a governmental and industrial sop to 
the agrarians so that they should abandon their hostile attitude to the 
increase in shipbuilding, received commendation from interested parties 
who described it as a great national gesture since it allegedly safeguarded 
provisioning Germany with food grown on her own soil. 

It is wordi mentioning that Germany entered the 1914-18 war totally 
unprepared either industrially or agronomically to meet the emergency. 
This opinion is almost universally shared. But this view is only tenable 
in so far as the alleged ability of Germany to subsist on her own resources 
should war be declared proved in the event to be a profound mistake. 
Ever since 1903, the owners of broad acres considered that the problem 
of provisions had been satisfactorily solved. Professor Skalweit, in his 
work German Food Supplies in War Time (published imder the auspices 
of the Carnegie Trust in a series of books dealing with the economic and 
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social histors” of the World War), declares explicitly: ‘While the German 
landed gentry’ were squabbling about protection of home agricultural 
produce as a means to a self-supporting Fatherland, they took it for granted 
that their goal could easily be won/ In Imperial Germany the fact was 
constantly being hammered home that Great Britain’s native agriculture 
had been ruined in favour of ‘the interests of finance capital*, whereas 
Germany’s situation in this respect was a favourable one should war 
break out. Great Britain, on the other hand, would be unfavourably 
situated owing to the short-sighted policy which she had pursued and 
which had deprived her of her means of supporting herself. But here the 
Germans forgot to take into account British sea power through which, 
among other things, supplies could be assured. Nor did they realize that 
the belauded self-sufficiency of Germany was a figment of the imagina- 
tion. But since the tariff imposed in 1902 had allegedly safeguarded this 
self-sufficiency, any doubt cast upon it had to be repressed if the whole 
structure of the agrarian agitation were not to tumble down and the truth 
come to Ught. Consequently, the Ministry of Home Affairs, which was 
responsible for the solution of the problem of provisions and which was 
dominated by the conservatives, obstinately refused to consider any 
arguments brought forward by critics. General Bergmann wrote in the 
Reichsarchiv imder date of December 31st, 1926: ‘The Ministry of Home 
•Affairs shows positive shyness in dealing seriously with the matter, and 
this shyness seems to be insuperable.’ To which a Reichsarchiv editorial 
rejoins: ‘At any rate, the shyness of the Ministry of Home Affairs in 
regard to economic war preparations seems to be very obvious!’ 

AH the scientific memoranda and warnings were ignored and the 
Ministry insisted obstinately that no drastic criticism should be pub- 
lished, especiaUy if it set out to prove that Germany in case of war would 
have to go hungry. Any such comment was looked at askance as ‘dis- 
turbing’. In German naval circles, where the Fatherland’s chances of 
success in actual fighting against Great Britain were pretty freely discussed, 
the ‘hunger theory’ had its supporters as early as 1905. But such anxieties 
were treated with a snap of the fingers. Yet aU the time everyone knew 
that German agriculture could cover only 90 per cent of the Father- 
land’s need for food and this solely on condition that peace was main- 
tained, world trade a flourishing enterprise, and the import of materials 
for the production of fats and meat which were needed in great abundance 
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* should flow Steadily. Such were the facts, and the World War very 
quickly revealed them to be true. 

★ 

The results of protection were of dubious value and brought about 
grave repercussions both in home- and foreign polic\\ In spite of every 
hindrance, industrialization flourished irresistibly and the struggle between 
Industry' and agriculture became increasingly acute. Europe in general 
was being more and more industrialized. This meant that Germany and 
the rest of the European continent, ha\Tng no market for export goods, 
lacking food and raw materials, were in a parlous state. It also imphed 
that as year followed year, the continent grew increasingly sensitive to a 
possible blockade. Meanwhile, the weight of British sea power made 
itself felt. If Great Britain w^ere dragged into war, what chance was there 
of winning the hoped-for victory by means of a glorious ‘Cannae* r 
Three years before the outbreak of the 1914-18 war, the historian 
fohannes Krohmayer in his study of Hannibal and the Carthagenian 
victory at Cannae {Romes Struggle for World Dominion) came to the 
:onclusion that ‘the strategy of annihilation on the grand scale can be 
worn down through the skilful use of the strategy of attrition*. Kroh- 
mayer did not hesitate to apply this teaching to his owm time and con- 
tinues: ‘This is an impressive truth and perhaps not without practical 
value in our owm day, for we have growm up in the tradition left: to us by 
Napoleon and Moltke. The strategy of annihilation has come to be 
looked upon as one of singular efficiency and because both of its pro- 
tagonists have aroused our admiration it has* developed into a dogma. 

‘This strategy has assumed, such proportions that it excludes all other 
considerations. It constitutes the main problem for Germany since 
Great Britain has to be reckoned with as a possible antagonist in the event 
of war.’ According to Groner and others, Schlieffen is supposed to have 
regarded Great Britain’s intervention as a sine qua non. Therefore he mus^ 
have been of opinion that the United Kingdom, after the swift defeat of 
her continental allies, could be made to face an accomplished fact. Be this 
as it may, such a theory leads us to assume that a quick decision was con- 
sidered a vital necessity so far as Germany was concerned. Though no 
doubt could remain as to the urgency and although Schlieffen time and 
again demanded military reforms, the German army expanded to only 
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a vcr.' .vjn;;;; th? ilr^t ticcade of r!ie twentieth century. On* 

- V.’,^rM:n:'ter Gc'Sior wTote to Sclilieffen that the 

I:..,* '.CAei a .t.gree of expansion that ‘it has akeady 

. f ero'.s th and this involves serious dangers’, 

I:i •, e -,r, a oer.tral r f vrn Einen’s calibre sated it as his conviction 

rh,;,: th. race be itopped’. Later, he became Minister of 

an.i in :.n' capicir ■ be ■.vrete to Sclilieffen on April 19th, 1904: ‘It 
:• r. •: a.b.>.ri.- :o hmld up new formatior.s.’ This especially applied to 
rbe .’mc. r rrebi in. ■>ecac..^einsucb case we should not be able to prevent _ 
:r.e ' b cr. r. X a Lrce number ■.-.f deniccratic elements as officers who 
w, , Id rrevc ,.-.f;t:e.i ro cope awrh the rank and file’. Sclilieffen died on 
f cniir,* af-, Two weeks later. Heeringen, who was then Minister 

"c: War, -.sr ’te to .\loItke. Chief of General Staff, that the endeavour to 
fi irn; *.i;r,.c new arm.v corps was of dubious value. ‘The question of find- 
ine 'Uitable cfhc.'rs .-f bc'di commissioned and non-commissioned rank 
IS c<f superlative importance.’ For the Officers’ Corps avould have to be 
supplemented from ■rather unsuitable classes, so that, other dangers apart, 

It will run the riik of becoming democratic’. 

After bis fall from power, Bismarck was asked up to what level the 
GcTni.in army diculd be expanded. If we are to believe Oldenburg- 
Jan UNchau, the Iron Ci:ancwllor answered: ‘The limit of expansion depends 
on the compv>sinon of the Officers’ Corps.’ Owing to the internal situa- 
tion* a limit had to be imposed and, in fact, it w*as imposed. The struggle 
to urcrease the army thereupon became more and more acrimonious, for 
the liberals and social democrats were growing stronger day by day 
wiiile all the time Europe w^as swinging closer and closer to the conflagra- 
tion of 1914-rS. The majoriw of the militarists maintained that the 
peasant makes the best soldier. This w^as no chance theory. Baron von 
Loriiighoven, an infantn* general, was one of the few outsiders who 
emphasized the fact that the industrial w^orker, even if we choose to ignore 
the modern technique of war, possessed the flexibflity of mind essential 
to the w*aging of modem war, and this to a far higher degree than did the 
rural recruit. During the World War, as this general was at pains to 
point out, liis contention proved correct. He looked at the problem from 
the right angle. Nevertheless, for social and political reasons, it was 
urgently necessar\’ to prevent the scales of army organization from shift- 
ing in favour of the modem industrial. classes. Thus Imperial Germany 
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was faced, not only with an officer problem, but also with a recruiting 
problem. A surprisingly high percentage of able-bodied townsmen were 
exempted from joining the army because they were industrial workers 
and social democrats. No wonder, then, that General Schlichting came 
into collision with the interests of the Officers’ Corps when he tried to 
adapt mihtary tactics to the most up-to-date technical methods of warfare, 
thereby bringing the more intelligent elements of his countr\’men into 
direct contact with the army. This all goes to prove that, as manv a 
German emphasized repeatedly, ‘the army of William II had a certain 
antipathy to the introduction of the technical element into the domain 
of warfare’. 

Professor Haber, of the chemical industry', tells us that the army was 
not in the least ‘technically minded’ and that the soldier and the technician 
in Imperial Germany* met ‘only* on the staircase*. The tremendous poten- 
tialities of German technique w’ore not even sketchily used by the High 
Command. The important part tanks were destined to play* during the 
later stages of the 1914-18 War was grossly underestimated. The airplane 
and the submarine suffered from a similar lack of appreciation. To-day, 
these w'eapons are responsible for Germany’’s initial successes, and many 
think that they hold the promise of final victory*. Just as a defeat often 
acts as a stimulant, so victories ftequently lead to conservatism. In France, 
after the defeat of 1871, responsible persons had a keener insight into many 
things than had the Germans. France had already made considerable pro- 
gress in the development of her military aircr^t w*hile German parlia- 
mentarians were stiil'vainly endeavouring to arouse interest in airplanes 
among the members of the High Command. Gotheim, one of the most 
outstanding personalities in the liberal camp and in the Reichstag, reports 
that General Falkenhaym, who was destined to play a big role in the 
World War, explained to him that he had been called upon by the 
General Staff to give his verdict at that time about air strategy. Falkenhayn 
said that in his opinion ‘Zeppelins were not much good, while airplanes 
counted for nothing at all’. 

When the Frenchman Bleriot crossed the Channel in twenty-seven 
minutes on July 25th, 1909, it never entered the German militarists’ minds 
that a few years later German pilots would cross this same Channel with 
quite a different end in view. On the other hand, the destruction of armies, 
fortresses, and naval units in Europe by air strategy -was already the 
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subject of discussion. The airplane, as is the fate of cver}^ new-fangled 
wcaposi. was as greatly underestimated as it was overestimated. 

★ 

The ‘Fcving Week' held in Rheims at the end of August 1909 demon- 
strated the vast poss;bil:des of the airplane. Impressed by this event and 
by the remarkable feats of the French pilots, the German High Command 
slowly k‘gaii to take an interest in this weapon. But it was only after the 
‘Gcrnian Emperor Manoeuvres’ of 1911, when the importance of the 
airplane tor reconnaissance work had been fully demonstrated, that the 
General Staff decided to create a body of trained pilots. On October ist 
the issue was NCttlcd, though another year elapsed before the Royal 
Prussiar, Air Force came into existence. In the same year, France had 
234 tully trained military pilots w'hereas Germany had only 50. Still, the 
dxsproponioii was considerably less than it had been in 1909 when the 
disparity stood at ten to nought. By 1911, France had 170 to Germany’s 
25 militar}' pilots. The relative numbers for 1912 were 344 as against loo. 
At the outbreak of the war, approximately 1200 front-line planes were at 
the Entente s disposal, while the Germans could merely put up 252 planes. 

It has to be borne in mind that in 1914 the drplane played a minor role. 
Numerical advantage in this field during Ae first great battles in the west 
must, therefore, not be overestimated. France’s predominance in the con- 
struction ot subnurincs had, of course, no influence in these fights. Still, 
it is worthy of note and to a certain degree charaaeristic, that the first 
French submarine was launched as early as 1886, whilst the first German 
U-boat was constructed in 1906 - twenty years later! At the outbreak of 
war, the French had 40 and the British 26 submarines ready for use, and 
there w^erc many others building. German naval men began to take a 
lukewarm interest in U-boats from 1904 onwards, but they considered 
dus novel weapon as of no value so far as'ajctual warfare was concerned. 
Gotheim w^rites: It was owing to constant pressure exercised by the 
Reichstag that Germany at the b^inning of hostilities possessed even a 
few U-boats. Each U-boat had, as it were, to be wrestled for since Tirpitz 
was only impressed by dreadnoughts. The periscope had lop.g since been 
invented, yet the admiral declared: **U-boats are problematical for no 
man can see under water”,’ 

Rear-Admiral Calster was a warm supporter of the U-boat He re- 
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signed his post on account of a difference of opinion in German naval 
policy. In 1907, he published a work on the Sea Armament Necessary for 
Germany. In this hook he put his views to the proof. A group of German 
liberals to which Gotheim belonged was profoundly interested in Calster’s 
ideas.* In 1909, the Berliner Tageblatt, representing left-\^Tng HberaUsm 
under the able editonhip of Theodor* Wolff, propagated Calster s and 
Captain Persius’ notions. The movement acted like a spur to the con- 
struction of U-boats, but it did not succeed in giving a fresh orientation 
to German naval polic\’. Yet -that was precisely the target aimed at. 
Rear-Admiral Michelsen, a supporter of Tirpitz’ policy', is quite at sea 
when, in his book on U-boat warfare, he declares that the only aim of 
this group 'is to prevent the building of dreadnoughts and to curtail 
additional allowances to the na\w’. The facts of the case were quite other- 
wise. The group possessed more imagination than Tirpitz and his 
colleagues. Also it wished that Germany should enter the cajnpaign as 
weU-equipped as possible. The parliamentarians wanted an Anglo-German 
agreement, because they realized what the coming war held in store. For 
this reason they backed Rear-Admiral Michelsen. It was not solely due 
to lack of technical knowdedge that Tirpitz was only impressed by dread- 
noughts; and the advocates of U-boat construction were, to a certain 
extent, aware of this. William II casually remarked to Persius: ‘Sudi a 
box has just got to look powerful.’ He w'as right, considering the function 
of the Germ^ navy at that time and reckoning with the fact that Herr von 
Tirpitz’ 'risk idea’ meant the sweeping from the sea of the whole German 
fleet were the policy not to succeed. U-boats were not impressive enough 
for such an enterprise, especially when compared with what Great 
Britain could put to sea. A man who contemplated a fight at sea with 
the British would be a fool to rely on the U-boat alone for obvious 
reasons and even were he to expect miracles to be wrought by the new 
weapon. Tirpitz was perfeedy logical when he stuck to the battleship. 
But that does not alter the fact that the naval authorities failed to realize 
the importance of the U-boat and that at the outbreak of the war Germany 
was ill-provided with the new weapon, 

★ 

^ Tie army, which staked all on a swift decision, should have made 
eflSdent use of all available technical devices and of man-power. We have 
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already upon tl:e reasons which limited the scope ot the land 

fc?rccs. More might have been done to improve their quality. But the 
df^ad winds filled tlie hearts ot the feudalist rulhig class led to its refusal 
to exploit in full measure the idea of universal military service. This 
dread wa^ scnicwhat exaggerated. Still, %ve must not forget that the 
Gernuny II, in spite of anti-liberal and absolutist tendencies, 

was to a cemia extent a liberal sodety wherein the bourgeois and sodalist 
opp osition coiild bring iitflucncc to bear on many aspects of life and this 
w ithin the framework of legal freedoms. The process of converting the 
state and xhe nation to democracy constituted an acute danger to the 
adherents of die old order. 

William Ifs tvords have to be interpreted in the light of the following 
principle: ‘A recruit, if so ordered, must shoot even liis father and mother.’ 
Such a notion of disdpline w’as not only politically, but also militarily, an 
anachronism in an era of mass-armies and mass-movements. It was the 
remnant of a more or less absolutist Germany and adhered to the Father- 
land as powder to glue. 

‘To mention but one result oMiis feudalist mentality,’ writes Demeter, 
‘I may refer to the brutal treatment meted out to soldiers, an aspect of 
disdpliiurv’ measures which roused so justified a feeling of resentment.’ 
Major Wolkmann, who contributed to the ‘Reichsarchiv’, fully supported 
this \iew. In one of his publications, he is at no pains to disguise that 
through the sharp critidsm of the sodal democrats such drastic military 
discipline ‘softly and slowdy vanished away into eternal rest’. 

Liberals and social democrats fought these abuses, not only on political 
and humanitarian grounds, but likewise for reasons of national arma- 
ment. BebeFs slogan: ‘Neither a man nor a penny piece shall be contri- 
buted to maintain such a system’, had nothing to do with pacifism or a 
neutral attitude tow^ards the defence of the country, for, as a positive 
contribution to his slogan, he published a book entitled No Standing Army, 
but a Militia, Bebcl wished that education for military service should 
start as soon as a boy was twelve years old. Nation and army were to 
become a democratic unity without class distinctions. As to the form of 
organization and the uses to which the army was to be put, none but the 
sovereign people should have any say. In an official party publication of 
1910, wc read: ‘Although social democrats are opposed to militarism, 
they ate certainly not inclined to render the people defenceless. He who 
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says so is a liar and a slanderer. We demand the highest 
eflBciency/ 

The idea of ‘the nation-in-arms* is, owing to its origin, a typii 
feudalist, democratic, and socialist concept. Bebel in Germany and 
Jaures in France fought consistently to carry it into effect. ‘National 
defence*, wrote Jaures in his important work Tlie New Army, ‘is only 
possible on condition that the nation participates heart and soul.* Bebel 
and.Jaures were the representative spokesmen on military concepts whose 
validity was proved again and again during the World War. But both 
these leaders were at the same time champions of peace and they believed 
that only the democratic nation-in-arms ready for action at home as well 
as abroad could be a righteous nation. It is significant that Jaurfe who 
wrote The New Army was one of the first whose life was sacrificed in 
1914 in the struggle to preserve peace. 

BebeFs militia could not be created within the framework of the 
existing political and social order. Yet the reforms which gave birth to a 
democratic mihtia often and simultaneously introduced new conditions 
in the sphere of politics and in the social order. But since full use of the 
national military power was so closely linked with the reconstruction of 
the army on democratic lines, the ruling classes looked upon it as a 
dangerous reform which would inevitably disrupt the old feudalist state. 
Imperial Germany, therefore, dared not venture upon this path. The 
principles imderlying such a step were very similar to those with which 
Old Prussia was faced in the Napoleonic epoch. Ziekursch among others 
pointed out this similarity. But whereas under Napoleon the problem 
was how to firee the peasant and the citizen, the government of twentieth- 
century Germany was confronted with the problem of the political and 
social emancipation of the workers. 

The industrial workers cotdd not be persuaded into the belief tiiat 
maltreatment of soldiers, the injunction to shoot on ^ther and mother, 
and many another militarist exhortation, were necessary to the defence of 
•the Fatherland. They knew instinctively, and a very large proportion 
knew from rational argument, that these methods wepe due to the con- 
trast between the ruling class and the toiling masses. Naturally the reaction 
to these facts was often violent, and took the form of implacable opposi- 
tion to all that concerned armaments'and war. It may be asked whether 
this policy was justified and realistic. But this question does not concern 
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iis !:erc. From the sociological point of view, Karl Liebknecht was 
t:ni!nng better tha:: a mirror of the militar\’ system, and it is far less 
surprising tiut a L'ichknccht aroic than that before the war, during the war, 
and for the s’nort tiniC after the war in w’hich he survived assassination, 
only a ver\’ cxiguouN proportion of the German w^orkers constituted a 
following. Had his outlook prevailed, an ovcrw^hchning majority of the 
German Labour Movement in 1914 and in later days would undoubtedly 
have behaved dittcrentiy at the beginning of the war and during subse- 
quent ycar^. U'hat happened in 1914 can only be understood if one bears 
in mind that the German Labour Movement opposed militarism as a 
whole, but was i:ot theoretically against a defensive w^ar which in 1914 
was taken for granted and which the workers W’agcd without any 
ambitious schemes of conquest. But of this, more anon. 

★ 

We have seen that Marx and Engels vicw’cd the Franco-Prussian war 
in a verj’ matter-of-fact and sober way. As long as, in their estimation, 
the war against Napoleon III seemed to be a war of defence, they agreed 
that it was a just war — in spite of holding antagonistic ideas to those of 
Bismarck. But as soon as it obviously became a war of conquest, they 
changed their attitude for the same matter-of-fact and sober political 
reasons. They were convinced that France, robbed of important pro- 
vinces, was about to embark on a policy of alliance with tsarist Russia. 
This W'as a sad perspective inasmuch as the reactionary empire of the tsar 
threatened to become Europe's arbitrator, an issue they wished to prevent 
at almost any cost. 

Here WT have to deal with a problem the importance of which for the 
neutrality of German social democracy before the World War and while 
it lasted can hardly be overestimated. If in 1891 war had broken out 
between Riassia and France on the one side against Germany on the other, 
Friedrich Engels, in spite of his irreconcilable hostility towards the 
German mihtary system and in spite of his conviction that in 1871 France 
had sufiered a fetal iiy usticc, would have supported the government of the 
First Reich — though he would have kept his independence of Judgment. 
He was not interested in theoretical slogans; but bearing in mind the teal 
ntiution, he approached the profalehis of "war and armaments as circum- 
ktances prescribe. 
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On October 13th, 1891, Engek wrote to Bebel: ‘If the peril of war 
increases, we must inform the government that we are prepared to support 
it against the foreign enemy — that is if we are given fair treatment and 
provided the war is waged with all available means, revolutionary means 
included. Should Germany be attacked simultaneously from the east 
and the vrest, every method of defence is fair play. Our national existence 
will be at stake no less than the maintenance of our position yt d the 
chances for the future for which we have fought/ Gustav Meyer, who 
wrote such an outstanding biography of Friedrich Engels, comments on 
these words in the second volume of his work w^hich was published in 
1934. He writes: ‘This great German international socialist wished to 
meet the Imperial German government halfway. ... To Engels, the 
“national existence” of the great civilized nations belonged — as has 
frequently been pointed out — to the “real values” which could not be 
contested from any angle from which they might be approached/ 

Thus a war of conquest was according to this principle to be condemned, 
whilst a defensive war was considered a perfectly legitimate undertaking. 
All Engels’ mihtary and political ideas circle round the thorny problem 
of how a nation can be made extremely strong for the defence while a 
group of politicians aiming at conquest are to be prevented from misusing 
the strength of the nation by threatening the existence of other countries. 
Every social democrat was confronted by this same problem. Whether 
the German social democrats invariably proved theriiselves equal to 
tackling the task is a question which cannot be dwelt upon here. The task 
was an extremely deUcate one. In smaller states, where certain guarantees 
are given .against the misuse of the national wili-to-defence, or in states 
where the army is not the playground of a reactionary class of society, 
the problem is far simpler to approach, 

★ 

In Germany, ay in other countries, there were many pacifists at that 
time. These men and women were pacifist on principle and for ideological 
reasons, regardless of the extant form of the military constitution. They 
earnestly believed that the new world they longed for, which would be a 
world knowing nothing of war or hatred, could only come into existence 
through wholehearted pacifism. Our civilization need have no shame of 
such ideals. But powers, whose victory the champions of a world without 
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hatred or war cannot desire, have profited by the pacifist outlook. This 
has been pregnantly brought home to us during the second World War, 
Friedrich Engels’ approach to the problems of war and military pre- 
paredness was extremely resilient. In 1891, in case war should break out 
on account of the Franco-Russian alliance, he saw himself in the role of a 
Gambctta. That is why he noted with concern the profound contrast 
which jxisted between the conservatism of the Prusso-German OjBScers’ 
Corps and the headlong developments in the sphere of technical science. 
‘What we need are fresher and bolder minds, and I think I am not far 
wrong in believing that many such minds are to be found in Germany’, 
wrote Engels. Bebel in those days complained to him: ‘The more they 
sec that they have been compelled to reduce the numbers of men serving 
in the army and the duration of military service, the more tenaciously 
will they cling to everything which may preserve the conservative 
tradition. We hav^e on the one hand, a clear insight into the essential 
fiicts, whilst on the other we are up against the stupid^t pre-Jena mentahty 
which when things come to a head may break the neck of the whole 
system.’ And he added resignedly: *We can do nothing whatever about it 
except by education.’ Even in his old age, Bebel wanted ‘to shoulder a 
rifle’ gainst the menace of a‘ tsarist attack. The situation worried him 
considerably. Had Imperial Germany been able to act in accordance with 
Bebel s principles, as likely as not the miracle of the Marne in 1914 
might not have been wrought. But in this case. Imperial Germany would 
not have been the country it actually was! 

★ 

« 

The contrast between the army policy of Imperial Germany and the 
demeanour of the delegates at the two peace conferences at The Hague in 
1S99 ^d 1907 was blatant. Such an attitude would have been incon- 
<^vable had not home policy taken precedence of every military con- 
sideration. At The Hague, all attempts of the assembled powers to obtain 
a cessation of the armament race were indignantly rejected by the German 
representatives as an attack on the honour and sovereignty of the German 
natfen. The ‘Rcichsarchiv’ emphasizes the fart that in Germany the 
armament question was to all intents and purposes a stalemate, ‘which is 
« much as to say that the Russian proposals had to be accepted’. The 
Rcichsaichiv’ admits that Germany’s rejection of the proposals Tnad/> at 
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the two peace conferences at The Hague was the more unintelligible 
‘since ^ foreign countries suspected Germany’s policy’. Far-reaching, 
indeed, were the consequences of this policy of keeping up prestige on 
the home front and abroad. The entire world was convinced hence- 
forward that Germany intended to arm on a tremendous scale and 
desired war. The Anglo-Russian agreement, which the Germans had 
considered an impossibility, brought about the encirclement of the Central 
Powers as with an iron ring. 

Leading militarists became increasingly pessimistic — as was manifest 
even after the first of The Hague conferences. Waldensee wrote in his 
1903 diary: 1 have come to the conclusion that although I have for many 
reasons considered a war desirable, it now seems to me that it would be a 
most risky enterprise.’ He died in March 1904 and one of the last 
sentences he jotted down was: ‘Pray God that I have not to live through 
that which I see approaching.’ Schlieffen, his successor to office, was 
likewise at tinles in pessimistic mood. The yoimger Moltke, too, who in 
1906 was appointed Chief of General Staff, and under whose leadership the 
German army entered upon the first World War, saw everything before 
that date as dark and dreadful, while later on he saw not the faintest gleam 
of sunshine. ‘How long will it be before the pillars of the proud edifice 
of the Reich, which it has taken years to build with blood and iron, are 
doomed to fall about our heads?’ Thus he wrote to his wife in 1904, 
In August 1905 he again wrote to her that no sooner did he set to work 
than an inner voice seemed to whisper: ‘Wherefore? All is in vain.’ After 
1907, he lapsed into a mood of complete hopelessness. Ludendorff and 
others inform us that their chief told them repeatedly and with tears in 
his eyes that ‘everything is of no avail. We are going to lose the coming 
war after all’. 


★ 

*A large pack of hounds means death to the hare’, Moltke sententiously 
remarked. And Bethmann-HoUweg, who in 1909 became Chancellor, 
shared this opinion. He did his best to improve? Anglo-German relations 
and inevitably became an opponent pf Tirpitz and the latter’s naval 
policy. Violent bickerings ensued during which, as Tirpitz wrote later, 
‘the army was used as a catapult against the navy’. 

Without consulting his chief, Ludendorff, who at that time was a 
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mcn:fccr ot the ttiobiliration department of the General Stafi', bombarded 
the Ministry with new demands. LudendorfF realized that, to bring 
off Schlicffcn's ‘Cannac\ the Germans had not a sufficiency of soldiers. 
Being a typical military man, he failed to grasp General Wandel’s argu- 
ment: ‘!f you persist in that direction, a revolution will break out in a 
few years/ Because he w’as utterly unable to understand this fact, Luden- 
dorfi'was given a provincial post on January 27th, 1913. His superior 
officer there was requested ‘to teach him discipline*. 

All attempts to adjust the political structure and the method of govern- 
mnit to the requirements of the modem industrial state were failures. 
Increasingly large sections of the middle class deemed that the only way 
to solve the problem in w’hich Germany w'as involved was by working 
hand in hand with the social democrats. Favoured by an adequate election 
agreement, the social democrats entered the Reichstag in 1912 with no 
representatives. Impressed by this result, Heinrich Class, Councillor 
for Justice and since 1908 leader of the Alldcutscher Verbahd, wrote in his 
work If I were the Kaiser: ‘He who loves his people and wishes to hasten 
the crisis of the present illness will long for the war as a remedy and as a 
means for the revival of all the good, healthy, strong energies of the people. 
Victory would, as in 187071, inflame national sentiment, and this coming 
hour should be exploited in such a manner as to deal the knock-out blow 
to liberalism and socialism and send to the devil both the Reichstag and 
democracy. I>efcat, w^hich would not frighten the brave of heart, would 
cause such chaos in Germany that the army, supponed by the conserva- 
tives, W’ould soon be in a position to set up a dictatorship.* He agreed 
with Treitschke, the famous German historian, that war in the critical 
phases of the nation s life is always a milder remedy than a revolution*. 
The fate of Napoleon III had proved the contrary, but there were many 
who said: ‘Better an end bringing terror in its train than terror without 
end.* In My Military Career, Ludendorff comments: ‘Those who coined 
this frivolous sentence seemed hopeful of reaping advantages and profit 
from a w^ar and a victory of the army/ 

The Alldeutscher Verband, working along similar lines of thought, 
dexnanded a robust national policy at home and abroad. By a vigorous 
policy at home they believed it possible to solve the problem of universal 
military service. Prominent personJities in the German army did not 
share this outlook. By such methods, they saw no successful solution. 
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WAR BETWEEN CONTINENTS 

The Alldeutscher Verband attacked the Minister of War, who wanted 
nothing better than to be left undisturbed. Those of the Verband who 
were in the anny were officially reprimanded. Their remark that official 
Germany was ‘war shy’ did not lack foundation. Like many others, 
Bethmann-HoUweg knew the reasons for this war sh^mess’. On June 
4th, 1914, he said: ‘If the consequences of a World War arc lost to view, 
the power of social democracy will be drastically enhanced because the 
Labour Movement preaches peace and will be in a position to send thrones 
crashing.’ Barely were these words out of his mouth, when the terrible 
and world-wide conflagration broke loose. 
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THF WORLD WAR OF 1914-1918 

Ik August 1914, Bcthmarm-Hollwcg said: It will be a violent but short, 
exceedingly short, thunderstorm. 1 reckon on a three or at most a four 
months’ campaign. I have based my whole policy’ on this/ Biilow, who 
reports this utterance in his memoin, is not very trustworthy but it was 
almost universally held that by the autumn, ‘when the leaves are falling’, 
there would be peace. 

At the outset, (rv’crjtliing pointed to the war being a short one. Sup- 
ported by an excellent network of railway communications, the German 
army was speedily mobilized and with the utmost precision the fighting 
took place on enemy soil. Thus France lost half of her coal resources, 
83 per cent of her iron-ore production, and about 75 per cent 
of her pig-iron and steel. What Germany found ready to hand in 
Belgium was likewise fabulous. The taking over of such vast industrial 
resources, foreseen in Schlicffcn’s strategical plan, proved extremely 
important w’hcn tliat plan failed. France did not realize her loss any more 
than Germany realized what she had gained at the time, for in neither 
country was a lengthy war of raw materials contemplated. 

During the delirium which preceded his death agony, Schlieffen is 
alleged to have said: ‘Do everything to strengthen our right wing.’ 
The whole movement depended upon its strength, for according to 
Schlieffen’s plan the bulk of the German army was to sweep in a semi- 
circle to the left'aaoss Belgium and through France, beat the French, 
and press their army against the Swiss frontier. The tragedy of this 
strategist of genius was that the Reich, which he wished to serve faith- 
fully, could not strengthen the right wing as he thought necessary for a 
successful ‘Cannae’ in France. Though the peace-time strength of the 
French army w’as superior to that of Germany, the latter’s war-time army, 
owing to swifter methods of mobilization, was stronger than that of 
France. But — and this is what matters in this connection — it was not as 
strong as it should have been in Schlieffen’s estimation, aiid as it ought to 
have been theoretically in view of Germany’s population. On the western 
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front, Germany had remarkable successes to start \\ith, but in the end the 
decisive factor was tlaat her entire plan of operation failed, since she aimed 
at defeating France in the shortest possible time. Not to have achieved 
this goal was, in spite of initial tactical successes, a defeat. Whether'her 
expected ‘Cannae^ would have been won had Germany utilized all her 
potentialities as tlic French did theirs, is not certain. But Germany — 
semi-absolutist power as she was — could not afford to do so. French 
armament was far from perfect but, measured by the objective poten- 
tiahties of both cotmtries, republican France had bet\\’een 1871 and 1914 
on the whole amoved more in this sphere than the Prusso-German 
mihtary state. This consideration apart, it is difficult to understand why 
the ‘Cannae’ failed in 1914 and so brilliantly succeeded in 1940. The fact 
that in 1914 Germany had to face a war on two fronts explains much but 
not all. 

As early as 1870, Friedrich Engels declared that France would face her 
erstwhile foe as a nation-in-arms. The official documents of the ‘Reichs- 
archiv’, on w’hich our exposition is mainly based, prove that the Prusso- 
German military state could not "win in the armament race with France 
owing to the political situation at home. This was all the more important 
for the war in the west since technical science in 1914 was not yet master 
on the battlefield and Germany did not possess in this domain die advan- 
tage which she had gained over France in citdl life. Thus in 1914 numeri- 
cal superiority counted to a far greater extent than in 1940. But Germany’s 
numerical superiority was not sufficient for the realization of Schliefien’s 
great offensive plan. 

Who can teU whether in the circumstances the initial German successes 
would have been possible had not the German domestic policy suddenly 
broken away from its original trend and, by making the workers believe 
in a war of defence at the eleventh hour and even only temporarily, 
filled the deep chasm between the people in general and the army? The 
attitude of the Labour Movement in the fight against tsarist Russia was 
of the utmost value. The German government knew very well what 
Russia’s intervention in the war meant for the home firont. When 
Albert Ballin, during the critical days of 1914, asked Chancellor 
Bethmann-HoUweg why he was in such a hurry to w^;e war on Russia, ‘ 
the ChAnoellor answered significantly: T have to attack the Russian tsar 
otherwise I shall not get support from the social democrats. Has not their 
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GOvi Alniighty, A agist Bebel, the ?>on of a Prussian sergeant from Dentz, 
publicly dcclarci: ''If there is going to be a war against the Russian tsar, 
then h old as I am, shall slioiilder a rifle’'? I know he means what he says, 
and all social democrats tliink as lie docs, thank God/ It is this to which — 
if wc are believe Tirpitz — he refers when he said: ‘I need my declara- 
tion of war on Russia for political reasons at home/ 

RnNsia was at that date not only economically, teclinically, culturally, 
politically, and socially behind the times but she was likewise incapable 
of emulating the west even in military" respects. ‘Contrary to the assump- 
tions current among us, the civilized armies have preyed their superior 
quality’ as against the barbarians and illiterates’,' WTOtc Max Weber in the 
Friinkfnrh r Zeitunq (1915). 

At tlio outset of the first 'VX^orld War, heavy' industry' in Germany and 
Russia respectively stood at a ratio of five to one. Though Russia 
possessed an enormous quantity' of raw' materials before the war, she had 
to iron and steel, while during the conflict she came more and 

more to rely on Allied assistance. The lack of technical equipment in 
the Russian army was as great a hindrance to success in the field -as the 
country's general backwardness. Germany, w'hen compared with Russia, 
had ten times as much heavy artillery. Russian rail communications 
proved utterly inadequate. Chemical industry w'as still in the making. 
As early as the third month of the war, the Russian troops sufiered from 
a dearth of artillery ammunition and later on from a lack of rifle ammuni- 
tion. Tow'ards the end, there were no rifles at all. In the summer of 
1915, the Russians marked up merely one hundred shots to the German 
three thousand. This was a positive sign of Russia’s backwardness, no 
less than the fact that the Russian army consisted mainly of illiterate ^d 
slow-witted peasants. 

The front-line armies ot the Central Powers (Germany, Austro- 
Hungary, etc.) numbered approximately 3,800,000 men; the Entente 
(France, Russia, Great Britain, Serbia, Montenegro) some 5,700,000. 
SchliejScn had thought to keep the Russians in check with relatively 
few troops until the issue had been decided in the west. But since the 
situation in the east w'as obviously deteriorating, troops were transferred 
fix)m the west before the ‘Cannae’ had taken place. It is contended that 
this had dire effects — $0 much so that the rapid advance was checked 
and brought to a standstill on the Marne. . 
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Since the French could not discern the sudden turn of events between 
September 5th and 9th, they speak of the ‘miracle of the Marne’. Should 
the opinion of the prcdoininant majorit}’ of militarv^ experts prove correct, 
then, ow^g to its weakness, the German army was compelled to come to a 
standstill and the ‘miracle of the Marne’ in the last resort was nothing 
other than the triumph of democracy' over semi-absolutism. Because of 
her sociological development, France had 12.6 per cent of her population 
thoroughly well trained from the military point of view, whereas Germany 
had only 7.5 per cent. Again, in Germany every eighty-fifth man was a 
soldier; in France on the other hand ever\' fiftieth man was trained to^rms. 

After the war, many people in Germany held that if tliis or that mis- 
take had not been made, Schlief&n’s plan, even with a paucity of troops, 
might have succeeded. Others maintained that, owing to the war 
techmque of those days, a stalemate would have been reached anyhow. 
But let us assume that the German operational plans had fully succeeded, 
what then? Some declared that it would have meant a German victory. 
Others that a German victory could not be counted upon with any 
certainty. A third group, whose leader w^as Professor Delbriick and to 
which Professors Hobohm, Ziekwach, and Major Boekke belonged, 
considered the, question from a totally difierent angle. The champions 
of this tendency were of opinion that even if the Germans had been 
capable of defeating both Russia and. France the w'ar w'ould not have 
been ended — far less won — since the most important powder of tte 
Entente was Great Britain, against whom the achievement of a ‘Cannae’ 
was not possible. 

Great Britain’s attitude at the outset was vacillating- There was a 
strong tendency against the war which made itself felt through opposition 
inside the government. But the invasion of Belgium changed this attitude 
completely. A repetition of Pitt’s dilemma occurred. General Kuhl 
states that the General Staff clearly foresaw that a violation of Belgian 
neutrality was a dubious move but that the march through Belgium was 
considered strategically essential. To be in a position to wage a war on 
wo fronts there was no alternative but first to destroy French resistance 
-the strongest and most dangerous opponent — and then to face. the 
jast. The reverse was out of the question, for then the tsarist armies 
vould have availed themselves of the possibility to withdraw into thp 
nterior of Riissia in order to avoid a decision. 



THRICE AGAINST ENGLAND 

Seer, from the stratcgicJ point of \new of the continent, this surmise 
is c Direct. But when Germany, to gain a swift decision in the west, 
invaded Belgiun: and the Bntish Empire entered the war, the continental 
war dunged into a X^'crld War in which no swift decision could be 
reached even though a ‘Cannae’ in France should have proved successful. 
Schlietfen\ plan was thus se!f-contradictor\v The decisive problem was, 
theref ore, not that in 1914 Germany was numerically inferior, but that 
she Was strained to violate Belgian neutrality. Ziekursch wrote later 
on: ‘He wl:o in spite of all political objections held fast to SchlieSen s ^ 
plan of operations because oidy by carrying them out to the letter could 
Gernianv’s economic situation be saved should have borne in mind that 
anv miiitars’' move, e\'cn were it considered to be of the utmost value 
so far as the continent was concerned, was a blunder if it paved the way 
for the British gevemment to prevail upon the island people to collaborate 
in the war against Germany. Great Britain's power, her financial position, 
above all her nav\* with 'its supremacy at sea and control of world trade, 
would prove more and more effective the longer the war dragged on. 
When the United Kingdom decided to intervene, a short war was no 
longer possible. Even the annihilation of the French army within two 
months would not luve broken the resistance of the island reahn. 
Napoleon’s victories over the allies on the continent failed to subdue Great 
Britain. 

* ‘The strength of the foe*, writes Boclcke, ‘lay in the fact that he had 
control of world trade, that is to say he possessed the unrestricted use of 
inexhaustible human and material resources. The time factor sucked us 
dry, and the British knew’* of course that time was on their side. Accus- 
tomed as they were to thinking on the grand scale, they discovered prac- 
tical methods for getting out of their difficulties, despite many twistings 
and much uphill work, How' could anyone in his senses expect su^ 
brains as these to become confused about alleged Schlieffen **Cannaes”?* 
No, the British, even after a ‘Cannae* in France, ‘would have continued 
the fight in -spite of the possibility of having to transfer the seat of govern- 
ment from London to Montreal or Kapstadt*, so Major Boelcke assures 
us.. ‘A Napoleon’, he continues, ‘whose power and independence in the 
matter of supplies from overseas was very much greater than those of the 
Central Powers in 1914-18, died as an ill-treated prisoner on an island 
belonging to Britain. Yet you would have us believe that a war on the 
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continent lost from the outset and dragging on for years would mean 
capitulation on the part of Great Britain? Neither would the Americans 
have accepted a ‘‘Cannae” suffered by France as a dhnne judgment. 
There can be no doubt that from the very start they were in sympathy 
with the Entente. Had events been speeded up through a great victory 
in France, this would only have meant that American intervention would 
not have hung fire so long and that the United States would have joined 
German’s enemies at once.’ Boelcke proved that ‘the effects of Schlieffen’s 
“Cannae” would have been disappointing’. Delbriick’s arguments run 
on similar lines, but they will be discussed later. Here we need but men- 
tion that he maintained there would be trench w’arfare on the Channel 
coasts and, considering the standard of war technique, such trench w'arfare 
was likely to start much earlier somewhere in France. 

Moltke, Caprivi, Bloch, and others were right. The strategy of annihila- 
tion encountered on the continent insuperable obstacles. The mass- 
armies dug themselves in and what had started as a war of movement 
chained into a static war and a war. of materials. When Germany 
capitulated, the battle of the Marne became the chief subject of discussions 
on the war. But so long as the w^ar lasted, the German people did not 
know that the whole German plan of campaign had been frustrated, nor 
could they realize what such a disaster implied. 

When the critical moment arrived, the senior officers are supposed to 
have claimed that the best way out was to conclude peace immediately. 
But on accoimt of the first great successes, wide circles in Germany were 
so optimistic that they were convinced Great Britain would soon be dealt 
the knock-out blow. One of the few sober-minded individuals who held 
contrary views was Albert Ballin, general director of the Hamburg- 
American Line. He thought in terms of world economy and world 
policy. Writing to Tirpitz on October ist, 1914., he declared: 

T was in Berlin this week and am worried about the scatter-brained 
oudook, not merely of the people of Berlin, but also of prominent gentle^ 
men firom the I^bineland and Westphalia. A landing of our troops in 
England is for them already an accomplished fact; the seizure of the most 
profitable colonies needs no further discussion, so they think. That we 
keep Calais, Boulogne, and Ostend is a foregone conclusion. The British 
navy has to become proportionate to our own. The war indemnity 
fluctuates between thirty and.forty irdlliaxds. That the British navy has 
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\viti;driwn from Cl:anncl waters to seek shelter in the lea of the Orkneys 
i> a^. certain as tl»at Eeypt belongs to those colonies which are to be sepred 
up tH US as dessert/ 

By word and picture, the Gcnnan newspapers bolstered up these naive 
fictions cspcciaHy in regard to the landing of Gemian troops on English 
soil. In the of 1911, Hermann Lons dreamed his dreams on the 

strand o£ tlie Baltic Sea, went for long rambles among the sand dunes, 
chattod uirli the old salts, and made pleasure trips in a sailing craft. As 
may readily be imagined, he w^as overcome by the romantic life of die 
seafarer and he wrote a poem about \vc sail against England’. Tliis 
effusion was temporarily very popular in Germany, found a composer to 
set it to ntusic, and was sung during the first World War. ‘But this 
‘sailing against England' w^as never taken literally by leading army and 
na\w mem They considered invasion inipossible. General Kuhl, in his 
work on the World War, thinks it a trifle strange that even in 1917 and 
1918 Great Briuin retained her fear of a German invasion and kept a 
strong territorial force to safeguard the country. The general says: 
Tt is rather dilBcult to explain this apprehension, for in the absence of 
command of the seas, not only during the landing of the army but also 
to protect it w'hile in occupation, such an enterprise would have been 
impossible for Germany to carry into execution. Had Germany been 
able to secure command of the seas, then an invasion would not have been 
necessary* for the subjugation of England/ 

★ 

Wliile discussing the problems of invasion under Napoleon, we saw 
that Meurer held identical views. It is interesting to note that Rear- 
Admiral Groos, in the early days ofjtmc 1940, reminded his readers in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung that a Gcnnan landing in England could only have 
been contemplated after an outstanding victory over the fiir superior 
might of the British navy. But this expert’s knowledge is not universally 
recognized, nor was it shared by the country with *the best army in the 
world . At the time of the Boer War, the newspaper issued by the 
Alldeutscher Verband reported: A small Gemian contingent would 
suffice to shut up for good and all the heroes across the Channel, for the 
handful of English students are flamboyant Punches who cannot deal a 
punch,’ 
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A German diplomat tells us that General von Plessen, Adjutant to 
William II, said in those days that one division successfully landed on 
English soil would finish off that countrv'. He deemed the British to be 
totally lacking in the martial vinucs and made poor soldiers. Among 
these groups of pre-war Germany, this amounted to an axiom. The 
World War shattered the concept. Tirpitz, in his Memoirs, regards the 
under-estimation of the British army as a huge blunder. The following 
interchange on the subject is interesting. Tirpitz: ‘When after the out- 
break of w^ar, I warned the Chief of ^neral Staff not to estimate too 
lightly the power of this insignificant band which, so to speak, consisted 
merely of sergeants, the Chief answered: “We are arresting them”.’ 
He was not referring to tlic British territorial army at home but to the 
expeditionary’ force operating in the west. 

So far as armaments were concerned, Great Britain entered the first 
World War if possible even less w’ell prepared than for the second. The 
Frankfurter Zeitung, recalling the earlier war, wrote in February 1939 that 
Lord Kitchener, the newly appointed Secretary of War, when on August 
6th, 1914, he was about to sign the first document of his term of office, 
he noticed that the nib of the pen lying on the writing-table of the 
Ministry' was corroded with rust. Kitchener, who was one of the few to 
recognize at the very begimiing of the conflict that it was likely to last a 
long time, took this as a symbol of Great Britain’s position when she 
embarked upon the enterprise. That the w^ar could not be fought with 
immense naval and financial power alone, but required an ever-increasing 
land-army as well, was recognized by Kitchener from the outset. It is 
quite understandable that the island population should deem a land-army 
of secondary’ importance. For, so they argued, if the navy' could hold its 
own, the country — should it become necessary — would have time to 
muster a larger and stronger anny. This interdependence w’as not always 
understood and, consequently, misled hy the numerical inferiority of the 
British army, people were apt to come to the false conclusion that across 
the Channel the warrior breed had died out and that the conditions for 
creating a mass-army were non-existent. The Prusso-German military 
state was taken completely by surprise when one million British subjects 
volunteered as soldiers and proved hardy and tenacious fighters.^ In 
Mein Kampf, Hider sharply attacks Imperial Germany Tor her stupid 
mockery of the English which was bound to lead to one of the worst 
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l\ct cxpjnerxt-d. I remember', he continues, Very pre- 
cise !y the J.^iettd on the faces of my comrades when we 

came into p-ersenai contact with the Tommies in Flanders’. 

Indeed, tr.e Bnd'.h admini>tered some liefn* blows ~ though relatively 
late ill tile contiia. This is due to tl:e fact that an improvised army has to 
grow up to its task. Great Britain never felt die absolute need to win a 
swift victerj*. A general wishes to tr\' conclusions with the enemy as 
soon as possible, but so far as Great Britain is concerned it suffices to 
hinder the foe from ac}iie\nng a quick victor\% The navy was relied on 
to bring tins about; its other and greater duty was to protect the British 
Isles from invasion. But just as in 1940, so in 1914 the danger of invasion 
on account of Germany's rapid advance arose more quickly than was 
expected in spite of the island realm being protected by the sea and the 
na\w\ In both instances, the British Isles were insufficiendy guarded 
against this peril. Now, although in 1914 Germany possessed a batde 
fleet in the proportion of tw^o to three, yet the thought of invasion was 
not contemplated. France had not been conquered and the German army 
W’as therefore pinned down, if not in the vrest at least in the east. At that 
time Germany commanded only die coasts of Flanders and aircraft still 
played a rclarively insignificant part — though the Entente had supremacy 
in this field throughout the World War. Despite these facts, it is truly 
reniaxkablc that after 1918, W’hen German strategy during the World 
War was being so passionately discussed, nobody seemed to consider it 
had been a mistake not to undertake an invasion of England and gain naval 
suprenucy. In the military literature which was published after the 
outbreak of the second World War, nobody has maintained that the 
conquest of Great Britain might have been possible or might have been 
made possible by an adequate use of technical improvements introduced 
into warfare and especially by the use of aircraft. Captain Schultz is 
ot opinion that ‘the nervous and frequently incomprehensible anxiety 
of Great Britain about invasion and menace from abroad could have been 
systematically exploited, thus playing directly into the hands of the Ger- 
man High Command’. British naval and military forces would ttus 
have been pinned down, other theatres of war would have been relieved 
of the strain, and perhaps political successes might even have been 
achievedL 

Such tactics may have been considered to cut both ways, since they 
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might react on those who used them. For if invasion scares are constantly 
being spread abroad and among the attacking party and yet no invasion 
follows, people arc prone to say: "They are not strong enough to make 
the attempt and, in the circumstances, our own force is liable to be 
weakened and that of the enemy to be strengthened/ 

★ 

The German government had, prior to the war, to make -their calcu- 
lations on the probability of Great Britain’s intervention. Since an 
invasion of the British Isles was a priori out of the question, it was neces- 
sary to seek out methods that -would put a spoke in the British wheel. 
Not everyone was convinced that the ‘Cannae’ in France would solve this 
problem. William 11 wrote on July 30th, 1914, two days before the 
German mobilization, one of his customary marginal notes in which he 
declared that Germany would ‘collapse and bleed to death’. In 1898, 
while in Damascus, he had solemnly vowed that he was the close fidend 
of the three hundred million Mahomedans. By this declaration he 
fancied he could streiigthen Germany’s predominance in the Moslem 
world and thus, when die time came, he would put Britain’s nose out of 
joint in her relations with her Mahomedan subjects. He sought, more- 
over, if not to conquer, at least to take vengeance on the British Empire. 
‘Our consuls, agents, etc., in Turkey and 'India must make every en- 
deavour to incite the whole Mahomedan world to revolt against this 
hated, mendacious, unscrupulous lution of shopkeepers. If we are fated 
to bleed to death, Great Britain -will at least be deprived of India,’ he 
wrote on June 30th, 1914, Von Moltke was at the time his Chief of 
General Staff and shared his Imperial master’s views. Any means which 
could outwit the enemy must be utilized. The emperor pretended to 
know that the American man in the street was well disposed tow^ards 
Germany and he wished, -with the aid of influential persons in the various 
German groups living in the United States, to exploit this alleged sym- 
pathy to the fulL He thought it possible *to rouse the United States to 
join battle on the high seas against the British with the incorporation of 
Otnada. as the reward of victory’, so he wnites in his characteristic style. 
When his notions proved to be a gigantic mistake, since they completely 
ignored the mentality and disposition of the American people, he tried 
to xncitie Mexico into an 'embroglio with the United States, t hink i n g 
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thus to lianiper America's movements when she entered the war against 
Gernuny. As a nutter of liistorical fact, precisely the opposite occurred. 

Mokke held an insurrection in India and Eg^’pt to be of the utmost 
importance. *By our treat}’ with Turkey’, he wrote, ‘the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs will be able to turn the idea into a reality and arouse the 
fanaticism of Islam.’ Turkey’s attitude of neutrality at the outset of 
hostilities and i:cr cntiy' into the war on the side of the Central Powers was, 
indeed, of very great value in Germany’s fight with Great Britain. The 
pretext w as a ‘holy war' against the Christian empire 'which would open 
the way to the cast and Asia. Also Russia 'w^ould be cut off from supplies 
sent by the Entente. This latter fact -was largely instrumental in bringing 
about the collapse of the tsarist empire, since its home armament industry 
was vcr\’ inefficient and it depended on the Allies for replenishments. 
Churchill, who was First Lord of the Admiralty, showed his perspicacity 
by his advocacy of a campaign to open the Dardanelles, thus placing the 
Straits under die control of the Entente so as to provide a route whereby 
Russia could be provisioned. Like so many another lost batde, his 
experiment was open to argument, hut the Germans declare that it 
W’ould have succeeded if the British had acted "with greater energy and 
determination. During the period of vacillation, the Germans were 
given time to strengthen the fortifications and in this way the scheme 
broke down with great loss to the Allies. This attempt at effecting a 
landing during the last World War was on a big scale and ought to have 
been crowned with success. But i% tends to show that a w^eU defended 
coasdinc can hold its o-wn even w’hen faced by a superior force at sea. 
Before ever the attempt was made, however, die Germans fully realized 
this fact. And that is why an invasion of England was never embarked 
upon. Precisely on this account, Napoleon s plans concerning Egypt were 
revived by the German High Command. The Suez Canal made the 
route to India considerably shorter, thus enhancing the value of the 
territory in its vicinity. But the importance of the region was grossly 
exaggerated in Germany. 

In 1913 , General Liman von Sanders was appointed head of the German 
inilitary mission to Turkey. In his book. Five Years in Turkey, he tells 
his readers that already in the last fortnight of August 1914 both German 
and Turkish generals were seriously considering an attack on the Suez 
Canal should Turkey enter the war. The representatives of the German 
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navy were strongly in favour of such a line of action. But Liman von 
Sanders had many criticisms to make against it. He writes: 

‘My outlook was shared by nobody. Evcr\’one else was of opinion 
that the sooner an attack on Egypt was made the better. Even at that 
date, I could not see how, with the limited Turkish forces at our disposal 
and the shocking conditions of communications, we could possibly set 
about such a venture as die conquest of Eg>Tpt. Since Great Britain held 
complete command of the sea, she could speedily summon troops from 
India, the Commonwealth, and even from the motherland. From a 
strategical point of view, Britain was thoroughly well equipped with the 
most up-to-date w’ar material for the defence of the Canal. Also she was 
provided vrith a copious supply of rolling-stock wherewith to direct the 
troops by rail to the various sensitive spots. The flat desert land was 
dominated by the long-range guns at the Canal and with cannon of 
powrerful calibre installed on her battleships. To my way of thinking 
our people at home have a very muddle-headed idea as to the possi- 
bihties of a conquest of Egypt. A lot of balderdash has been talked about 
this so-called “weak spot” in British defences.’ 

But when a decision in the west had failed to mature and the expected 
conquest of France was not within sight, people began to ask themselves 
what was the next thing to be done. There was no time to be lost, for as 
was well knowm, time was on the Allies’ side. Exactly four years before 
the German revolution, Churchill declared on November 9th, 1914, 
that the economic strangulation brought about by the blockade would 
need time to become t^y effective. We are watching it now in the 
third month of the war, he said. Be patient now and see what will 
happen in the sixth, ninth, and twcUth month of the conflict. Only 
gradually and stealthily can success be achieved, but this success will spell 
the ruin of Germany as certainly as that the leaves will fall from the trees 
when winter comes. 

The Germans considered this an illusion, but army and naval circles 
were better advised and were fuUy aware that Great Britain had the 
longer wind. Moltke, who in the meantime had been replaced by Falken- 
hayn, wrote to the Kaiser on January 15th, 1915, th^t Napoleon’s idea of 
attacking England’s weak spot, Egypt, should be revived. He went on 
to prove that Great Britain would, if necessary, continue to fight a lone 
hand if by diplomatic or military means ‘the European sword could be 
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vvreTichcd troni her hajid\ He continued: ‘Since erven with the aid of our 
dee: we caiuict reach a decisive victors' over Great Britain, we had far 
better revert to Napoieon’s action/ Mokkc believed tliat indirect action 
against England via Egypt had broken down in Napoleon’s day merely 
on account of a lack of railway communications. But since tliis important 
adjunct to waging war had now been installed (the Berlin to. Constanti- 
nople railw'ay ) and was capable of extension, action w'as indicated. 

★ 

In November 1914, Turkey joined forces with the Central Powers. 
Germany endeavoured to induce Persia and Afghanistan to follow suit. 
Under the camouflage of setting up consulates, German commanders 
w'cre sent to man the more important towns and bases in Persia. These 
men were to prepare Persia for the infiltration of German troops. With 
the same end in "viewr an expedition was dispatched to Afghanistan under 
the leadership of Major Niedermayer and Secretary of Legation von 
Hentig. They w'ent to see the Emir at Kabul, and both leaders have 
described their adventures and the intolerable difficulties they encoxmtered. 
They imply that an expedition like that of Alexander the Great would 
not only be immensely arduous but probably impossible to organize. 

In December 1914, Enver Pasha who was Chief of the Turkish General 
Staff gave expression to what Liman von Sanders describes as ‘totally 
fantastic but remarkable view's. He told me that he intended later on to 
march across Afghanistan to India’. But, following the example of 
Alexander the Great, Enver Pasha first endeavoured to march his armies 
into Egypt. The only difference was that he failed in his object and never 
set out for India. In modem times such an expedition was not so easyan 
undertaking. Alexander the Great conquered Egypt without having to 
put up a fight. Napoleon found his invasion more difficult. But in spite 
of railway development, his Turko-German and subsequently his Itilo- 
German successors have found .the taking of Egypt an extremely difficult 
operation. 

In the second half of February 1915, the Turkish army, to the number 
ct sixteen thousand men, started out for the attack on the Suez Canal. 
Ttey were accompamed by a group of German officers, headed by My or 
Kress von Krcssenstcin, who shortly before the present war "wrote a book- 
dealix^ with this campaign. At that time, Palestine bdonged to Turkey, 
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SO the distance to Egypt was not a long one. Still, an arid desert approxi- 
mately a hundred and tw’ent\-five miles across had to be negotiated. 
The British were well aware of the advance of the Turkish troops and, 
though they knew the number of men, the English officers calmly 
continued to play football, Liman von Sanders informs us. By the time 
the Turkish army and their German comrades reached the Canal on 
February 2nd, 1915, they were worn out. Two days later, in an even 
more exhausted condition, they beat a retreat. It had become obvious 
that nothing could be done against England from that quarter. So what 
next? 


.★ 

After the batde of the Marne, Hindenburg said: ‘Schlieffen’s plan is a 
burst bubble. Now our young folk will have to cudgel their brains on 
their own account.’ Not only was Schlieffen s plan out of date, but the 
whole of the system of armamentation was likewise. Thus the 
folk’ were faced with a tremendous task. Some time before the war 
Walther Rathenau had time and again pointed out that mechanized war- 
fare would inevitably involve economic warfare besides. Few heeded 
him, and fewer still endeavoured to assimilate such thoughts. But even 
Rathenau was unable to foresee what it would be necessary to undertake 
in 1914. A considerable number of military experts were incapable 
of appreciating the issue in August 1914, nor did they imderstand what 
Rathenau was driving at when he urged the immediate need for the ‘ 
organization of the raw materials of war. No better understanding of this 
problem was reached after the battle of the Marne. As the war lingered 
on, people did come to realize its significance, for increasingly large 
amounts of material and ammunition had to be thrown into the batde. 
Had there been someone in Germany to warn the victors of 1870-71 
that in one single month the infantry alone would use ten times as many 
cartridges as in the course of the six hundred engagements of the earlier 
campaign, he would simply not have been believed. The quick-firing 
rifle meant that these modem weapons were soon worn out. It was not 
through enemy action that the majority of German guns were lost, but 
‘by our own firing’, says Ludendorff. Thus the reserves stowed away in 
arsenals and warehouses were soon exhausted and every country was 
faced with an armament shortage. In the first weeks of the war, the dd 
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wtcm ot armaincTit economy founded on *stock reserves’ broke down 
altoeetker. 

Dr. Ferdinand Friedcnsbiirg writes in one of his publications: ‘Had not 
such scholars and industrial magnates as Oswald, Haber, Bosch, Frank, and 
Caro insisted be tore the war on the ssmthctic production on a large scale 
of nitrogen, and had not Rathenau in August 1914 succeeded in interesting 
Falkcnha^T* ni the management of raw materials, the collapse of the 
Central P(>wcrs a foregone conclusion within a ver\^ few months of 
the outbreak of war — merely through lack of ammunition.’ 

All these men, wh.cthcr scholan of repute or industrialists, w^ere in one 
way ^^r the other connected with those branches of industry which had 
acquired great renown throughout the world markets. They represented 
all that was most progressive in the spheres of economy, politics, and 
social life in Germany. Before the first World War, the chemical 
industry alone exported 85 per cent of its production and was, in 
addition to the electrical industry’ in w’hich the Rathenau family played 
so large a part, the strongest asset which Germany possessed in her export 
trade. Professor Duisberg confesses that he and his colleagues in the 
chemical industry’ could not share the universal enthusiasm of the Ger- 
mans in August 19T4. So ‘depressed witli doubts w’e stood aside*. True, 
the chemical industry w’as highly developed, but it could not make the 
enormous strides expected of it owing to Germany’s poverty in colonial, 
possessions, and w’as thus hampered by a lack of raw materials. Never- 
theless, this industry was instrumental in seeing the Germans through 
over so long a period. The magnates of the diemical industry never 
tired of reminding the pow’crs that ‘its high productive capacity can only 
be maintained on the basis of intensive participation in world trade’. 
When w’ar came, synthetic rubber as well as synthetic nitrogen were being 
produced. These inventions, being unremunerative, were not put to the 
best and most advantageous uses. Before Napoleon’s wars and his intro- 
duction of the continental sj’stem in the economic field, the substitute of 
beet sugar to replace cane sugar from the colonies had already been 
invented. In cither case, the blockade rendered the use of substitutes 
essential. The substitute often proved to be as good if not better than the 
original product. Many substitutes, however, did not come up to stan- 
dard, though the propagandists would have us believe that they were 
not incraly of some value but equal to the original products. Strange tp 
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>ay, these disappeared from the market as soon as the war was over. In 
the absence of certain raw materials, substitutes arc not procurable. 
These raw materials have to be snatched away from other uses and even 
then they cannojt be produced if material from abroad is lacking. For 
these and other reasons, the splendid German chemical mdustr\^ met with 
insuperable difficulties. In spite of all its tribulations, it remains an 
admirable token of German inventiveness. This industr)% being senior to 
any others in Germany, realized the limitations of German economic 
power and the urgent need for a negotiated peace. 

* 

Already before the war started, civilians of note were urging the 
establishment of an economic General Staff. But in the first place, the 
military General Staff did not think such an organization necessary, and 
secondly it was not considered desirable that civilian forces 'should have 
a decisive say in the matter of arrnanients. In his own good time. Pro- 
fessor Haber told the officers of the R.eichswehr, half reproachfully and 
half triumphantly, that ‘in August and September 1914, civilians who 
were quite unaccustomed to the work liad to be employed in the War 
Office because the need was so great. This step broke away from tradi- 
tion, but it was no less urgent and important before the war’. Rathenau 
explicidy points out that everything had to be worked out and improvised 
by civilians regardless of the government and that the work stood the 
test. Goebel points out quite justifiably in his work on. Ratv Materials 
in Relation to German Economy during the World War that the depart- 
ment for war-time raw materials created by Rathenau was a ‘branch 
graftc^ on to the many-branched tree of the War Office’. And he fufthcr 
exclaims; ‘An industrialist, and a Jew at that, was head of department in 
one of the most conservative of all our institutions!’ The situation was, 
indeed, a strangely fantastic one and many were the Germans who never 
reconciled themselves to the innovation. Even less could they understand 
that the London Times should mention this Jewish industrialist as one of 
the great strategists of the war on account of his superb achievements in 
this special sphere of activity. 

Every country engaged in the wax had the same problem to face, i.e.* 
how to transform peace-time production into war production- But 
the solution was particularly hard for the blockaxled Central Powers. 
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Gennany’s, dilcinras v.-a-i that wMe it was essential to industrialize the 
country this could net be done cficctivcly because of the blockade and 
yet the needs of warfare required prcdscly such industrialization. 
Another compiication was that in 1914 Germany was deeply 
involved in world trade so that foreign dividends and debts were 
a substantial asset. This, together -with the stores of raw material 
Germany liad accumulated before the war, not to mention the reserves of 
food, contributed in large measure to her being able to hold out for so 
long a time. The population would not have been in a position to sacrifice 
its gold, its silver, and its copper had not a prosj^rous period preceded the 
war when the people were hu^-ing luxury articles and utensils made of 
these valuable materials. Many an article made for peace-time purposes 
was turned suddenlv into war potentials. For instance, hoots and shoes, 
which normally filled the shop windows or were in the home during the 
flourishing epoch of peace, became of immense value to the war economy. 
The ‘Reichsarchiv’, commenung on fhis state of affairs, writes: ‘Nobody 
could be expected to realize these facts had it not been for the experiences 
suficred during the war. Good economic conditions during peace-time 
arc the best guarantee for the tasks to be undertaken by the body politic 
during war.' 

★ 

Though such things had been well organized, it was recogmzed that the 
preparations made for a war-time agricultural policy were very deficient. 
Though agriculture, owing to technical and chemical development, had 
steadily improved, Germany was not a self-supporting community. 
Again, Caprivi proved to have been in the right. By the irony of the 
war broke out just as the protective barriers were being pulled down. Yet 
these barriers had allegedly been erected precisely for war- 4 ime emergen- 
cies. No’w, when the blockade threatened, the import duties on grain of all 
sorts, on fodder, cattle, meat, lard, eggs, butter, cheese, flour, etc., were 
lifted. ‘ThepcoplehadalwaysbecnlcdtosupposethatGermany was well 
supplied in all these respects. Now, when the truth came to light, they 
were disillusioned.* So wrote Moltke to Ludendorffonjanuary 29th, 1915. 
'According to the ‘Reichsarchiv’, the conservative Ministry of the 
Interior invariably stressed the fiict ‘that the development of our grain 
pn)dtaction will make us more and more independent of foreign markets, 
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It is quite possible for us to raise a sufficient crop of com to meet our needs. 
The potato crop has increased, home-bred cattle are entirely adequate to 
feed our people with the nccessafy meat, etc* But the Ministry obviously 
overlooked the fact that ‘Germany depended on exports of fodder such as 
barley and other items, so that the meat and fat production depended 
mainly upon these imports,’ continues the ‘Reichsarchiv’. 

Just as in blockaded Denmark to-day there is a shortage of meat through 
the wholesale slaughter of bullocks and pigs, so in 1915 Germany, too, h^ 
to use the same methods to satisfy the hunger of her people on the home 
front. But while any la^mian can imdcrstand the reasons for such measures, 
and although Moltke gave the initial impetus for such measures, they were 
later to be attributed to the baleful influence of the Jews, ‘the fateful would- 
be conquerors of the w’orld’, as Darri, Minister of Food, wrote in 1937 in 
a work entitled The Slaughter of Pigs, w^hich is highly characteristic of this 
attitude of mind. Professor Sering, an agricultural specialist, considers 
that had Moltke not made his decision when he did ‘Germany would have 
reached famine level during the first year of the war*. According to 
Skalweit it was essential to reassure the public on this point in spite of the 
fact that the department of food well knew that it had not the means 
wherewith to supply the population with its most essential needs. Owing 
to the enormous accumulation of reserves in the w^arehbuses and big 
grocery establishments in Germany — certainly not a country that lives 
from hand to mouth — ‘the shops were abundandy stocked until well into 
1916’. The general standard of life in Germany had steadily risen during 
the decades preceding the war so that when the scarcity period arrived the 
population was a relatively w^cll-fed people who had to tighten their beks. 
So we must not underestimate the value of the huge accumulation of 
reserves upon whidb the German people could draw. 

, ★ 

The war plans of Great Britain were based on Germany’s manifold 
commitments and her dependence on world trade — just as during the 
American War of Secession the North brought pressure to bear on the 
South by blockading the commercial ports of the latter. The British navy 
lent itself wholeheartedly to the task of bottling up all trade with lie 
Central Powers. The reader will remember that when Ballin wrote to 
Tirpitz he assured the latter that the British fleet had fled into security 
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behind the Orknep ‘out of fear of the German fleet'. A belief was cur- 
rent that comniand of the seas by British ships no longer existed otherwise 
the fleet would engage the German enemy. Gradually it dawned upon 
the Germans that w^hat the British were doing was proving highly effective. 
This "was called ‘the distant blockade*. 

To the German Admiralty this ‘distant blockade* came as a complete 
surprise. Thc\" had drawn up their plans on the assumption that if a naval 
engagement were to occur, the British would see to it that the encounter 
took place in the North Sea as close to the German coasts as possible. In 
these waters, so reckoned the German naval experts, a decisive battle 
would take place which w-ould determine who was to be master of the 
North Sea. EveiyThing — the construction of battleships, the radius of 
their operations, their speed, the training of the crews, manoeuvres, etc. — 
all w^erc based on this assumption. As late as May 1914, Scheer declared 
that ‘British prestige could allow of no other action*. And in the Naval 
archives dealing with war at sea we can read: ‘Provided the actual method 
of warfare corresponds to these expectations, we have a good chance of 
success.* Unfortunately for the Germans, the British did nbt react as they 
were expected to do in accordance with Ckusewitz* principles and failed 
to engage the enemy’s fleet in German waters, that is to say in the 
Heligoland Bight. 

Besides, what reason was there for the British fleet to attack the enemy 
in waters of his own choice? So long as the German fleet was locked up 
in the Heligoland Bight, British sea supremacy was unassailable, for sea 
supremacy connotes control of sea communications, the arteries of the 
world, the blood circulation of world trade. Had Great Britain before 
. 1914 exercised control over the North and Baltic Seas — which are con- 
tiguous if not actually part of the Atlantic Ocean - thete might have been 
some sense in a naval engagement from the British side. But such action 
was prevented by the presence of the German navy, so that the latter was 
not so useless a weapon as it is sometimes estimated to have been. It ‘ 
effectively blocked the way to Russia by the North Sea and the Baltic - 
and this was no small achievement since the Dardanelles were similarly 
dosed. Thus Germany was able to safeguard her trade with the Scandin- 
avian countries, which (at least up to 1916) caused a considerableleakage 
in the blockaded area. As will be seen kter, though this was of considerable 
advantage to Germany at the time, it was not of decisive importance since 
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rhe loss of Atlantic communications could never be made good. This 
ocean was of vital necessity to e\"ery European countr\% and the power that 
had supremacy’ over it had the upper hand. Great Britain, with her 
favourable geographical position in regard to Germany, found it com- 
paratively easy to bar the passage of craft between Scotland and Norway 
and to close the Channel at the place where it joins the North Sea. Now 
it w'as precisely at this juncture, when Britain held the trump cards, that 
the German fleet should have attacked, Tirpitz’ fleet, his ‘risk fleet’ as he 
named it, w^as not prepared for such action, as we have seen above. On 
August 22nd, 1914, Tirpitz wTote to his wife: ‘It seems to me a strange 
anomaly that when we have the Baltic and the North Sea to range at will, 
xvc should be anchored tightly to our positions.’ Thus British sea strategy 
accommodated itself excellently to the needs of modem warfare. Also the 
economic development of Germany, which during the decades of peace 
had given the British many a headache, proved an asset to the island realm 
w^hen w’ar came and gave scope for the use of the traditional weapon of 
the blockade on a scale unprecedented in the annals of the European con- 
tinent. The German navy w’hich should have safeguarded German trade 
and her colonies w^as entirely imequal to the task. 

In an issue of Simplicissimus in 1915 there appeared a cartoon which 
was meant to symbolize the end of British sea supremacy by the use of the 
Zeppelin. It depicted Zeppelins crossing over London, flying low over the 
Nelson column, with the English hero making a hurried descent from his 
perch and seeking refuge in the Underground. It would have gladdened 
Tirpitz’ heart considerably had the cartoonist proved to be correct. Though 
Falkenhayn had put his faith in the Zeppelin, this weapon did not stand 
the test when opposed .by airplanes. In 1917; the Germans stopped 
Zeppelin attacks after a particularly costly flight. The Zeppelin attacks 
on London were not wholly without effect, for they helped to rouse the 
British will to resist. 

Tirpitz, seeing that nothing could be done against Great Britain with 
his battleships, and feeling disappointed in the efficacy of both the 
Zeppelins and the airplane, then pinned his faith to the U-boat. In 1914, 
when Germany let slip the dogs of war, she possessed twenty-one 
U-boats, the majority of which for technical reasons were only relatively 
serviceable for warfare. The advantages accruing to the Entente were 
great. How many U-boats would Germany have had in 1914 had the 
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High Command been able to foresee the length of the war, British sea 
strategy, the trade war, and, above all, die supremacy of the U-boat in the 
war for keeping the trade routes open? To give the German authorities 
their due, we have to admit that in 1914 before war had been declared, 
the U-boat as a weapon had been considered as a possibly decisive factor. 
Yet the arricle dealing with this issue appeared in an English publication 
and not in a German one. It probed modem naval strateg}’^ and invited 
Germany, w’ho was impotent in other ways at sea, to realize the value 
of the submarine. Only as the British blockade was tightened up was 
the idea of the use of the U-boat developed. 

But this new weapon was two-edgccL Its character did not conform to 
international agreements. In order to use it successfully, many things had* 
to be ignored, such as navigation in neutral waters and so forth. Eve^ 
vessel sailing in what Germany decreed to be ‘a blockaded zone’ was to be 
indiscriminately torpedoed. The United States protested repeatedly, 
especially after the Lusitania was sunk on May 7th, 1915, with one hundred 
American passengers aboard. 

The United States wished to keep out of the* war, but sympathy with 
the Allied cause grew from day to day. This sympathetic attitude was 
most apparent in relation to Great Britain because of the close bond of 
mutual interests and a common language and culture. The violation 
of Belgian territory also had pernicious consequences on the minds of 
American citizens against Germany. Although the United States wished 
to keep the peace, they were far from desiring a German victory .with 
peace terms dictated by Germany. Apart from the fact that German 
militarism Tvas repugnant to the American mind, public opii^on was out- 
raged by the activities of certain Germans who had settled in the United 
States and more especially by the kind of warfare carried on by the 
U-boats. The indignation aroused by the sinking of the Lusitania was 
universal and was so violent that, even now, Germany has never fully 
realized how strongly public opinion turned against her as a result 6f this 
incident. This is the reasoned opinion of Count Bemstorff who was 
German ambassador to the United States at the time. His Memoirs were 
published in 1920. Three weeks were to pass before the tension between 
tlie United States and Germany could be eased and diplomatic relations be 
decorously renewed. 2 Sefcutsch declares that the Lusitania totally 

c h ange d the political war waged by Great Britain against Germany so that 
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it became a national war. In addition, it showed the Americans that *by 
waging such an indiscriminate war, Germany might set herself up to 
become master in Europe*. Alany Americans urged the government to 
join the Entente without delay. It would have been easy for President 
Wilson to encourage this spirit and to exploit it, but he still hoped that 
peace would be restored in accordance with his ideals. Thus from the 
outset the U-boat campaign was menaced by the risk of embroiling the 
United States yrith Germany. There then came into being in the German 
government certain groups who uTshed to impose restrictions on U-boat 
warfare. For a time and partially, these groups succeeded in their demands. 
For this reason until February 1917 U-boat warfare was waged in a patchy 
and inconsistent manner. 

★ 

In May 1915 the Central Powers received an unexpected blow from 
Italy who had for many years been an ally. In August 1914 Italy had 
declared herself a neutral. This came as a surprise, but her declaration of 
war on the Central Powers and her joining forces with the Entente in 
1915 was an even greater one. In the Triple Alliance there was a secret 
clause known only to a few high ofl&cials in Germany and Austro-Hungary 
to the efect that Italy would enter into no war 'which would involve her 
in conflict -with Great Britain. Italy and Great Britain had always kept up , 
firicndly relations. This may in part be explained by the iact that the 
United Eangdom was sympathetic towards Italy*s endeavour to achieve 
tiational unification, but we have also to take into account the peninsula’s 
geographical and economic position. Falkenhayn -writes a propos: Italy’s 
open coasts and their populous towns, her dependence upon Britain for 
her food and coal suppHes, rendered it impossible for Italy to enter a war 
against England-’ Germany’s attention was drawn to these well-known' 
facts when there -was an outcry, about Italy’s treachery’. Already in 
Caprivi’s day, people Were dubious as to the trustworthiness of the third 
partner in the Alliance — mainly because of Austro-Italian rivalries. 
Italy’s value as an ally became questionable when open conflict between 
Germany and Great Britain -was a matter of actual fact. Meurer is justified 
in saying that a strong maritime power will invariably be much courted 
and -will act as a magnet. But his theory that Italy entered the first World 
War on the side of the Entente because the menace of the blockade was so 
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great needs further considtTation. True, the pressure of a supreme sea 
power on Italv can be convincingly demonstrated; but Italy s active 
participation in the war on the Entente’s side is not so easily explained. 
Three main issues were involved. First, there were certain classes in Italy 
who lield imperialistic views. Secondly, many Itahans felt profoimd 
sympathy* for the French and British. Thirdly, an undeniable fear w^as 
abroad that German militarism might dominate Italy — and German 
militarism was extremely unpopular throughout the peninsula. 

Mussolini belonged to a group who constantly urged the government 
to participate in the war on the Allied side, fiis demands met with fierce 
opposition, especially from his fellow socialists. Not that the Italian 
sociali^sts wished in any W’ay for a German victor\% but they were against 
supporting Italy's imperialist notions of conquest. They, no less than 
almost the entire Italian population, were pacifists to a man. In viev^ of 
these facts, it is not surprising that Mussolini put the fight against German 
militarism into the foreground. Towards the end of I9i4> he wrote: 
‘Some day the question will be asked where you, the Italian proletariat, 
have been while Europe has been trjing to free herself from the nightmare 
of German imperial hegemony. When that day dawns, you will have no 
answer ready, you will be ashamed to call yourselves Italians. Then you 
will curse our priests and socialists as accomplices in the triumph of Ger- 
man militarism. By that time it will be too late to repent.’ Unflaggingly, 
Mussolini wrote and spoke in the same vein. ‘Is it your wish to take part 
in the victory of the Entente merely with newspaper articles and resolu- 
tion passed at meetings? Do such sentimental manifestations suffice to 
save Belgium, to support France who has bled to death for the sake of 
Europe? Are you content to offer hollow phrases to the France of the 
Declaration of the Bights of Man and the Citizen?’ 

The socialists did not rgect Mussolini’s counsels because he wished 
to destroy German militarism but because, so they thought, he was out to 
crush the German nation as well — for its own good! As Mussolini 
repeatedly declared: ‘We have to bear in mind, ^d this very clearly, that 
should the Germans win, we Italians must expect to be ruined.’ In his 
opinion, the Germans had not changed their instincts and what the 
classical Roman historian wrote nineteen centuries ago was as valid to- 
day as it ever was, namely, that the Germanic tribes fought merely out 
of greed and wantonness whereas the Britons fought in defence of their 
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fatherland and their families. So far as Mussolini was concerned, he was 
convinced that Germany had deliberately brought about the war in order 
‘to metamorphisc the w’hole world into one huge and terrible Prussian 
military barracks’. Hardly any other politician belonging to the Entente 
powers w’as as unfair to the German people as was Mussolini by uttering 
his extravagant diatribes and his simplifications of the issues at stake. If 
the politicians of other lands spoke acrimoniously about Germany, 
this was only natural seeing that their countries were at war with the 
Central Powers and had to face all the sufferings implied by such a situa- 
tion. But when Mussolini made his attacks, it has to be remembered, 
Italy was still a neutral. * Later in his career, he was to repeat the same 
reckless and unjust simplifications and slogans against ‘the plutocratic 
democracies’, and as in the past he had inveighed against Germany and had 
tmmpeted about her aimihilation, so now” he decided for the destruction 
of ‘the modem Carthage’ as a sacred war of the revolutionar}’ pcc>ple. 

Falkenhayn WTites; ‘The Italians cannot feel aiS&onted if from a nidlitaiy” 
point of view their achievements are looked upon as trifling. All the same, 
their intervention in the war served a good purpose.’ Other opinions in 
Germany are far less favourable; It has frequently been pointed out that 
Italy stood the war so well because she made common cause with the 
Entente powers and especially with Great Britain. Nevertheless, from 
^917 onwards, a lump of sugar, a pound of butter, or a quarter of a litre of 
olive oil were luxuries even for the wrell-to-do classes. 

When towards the close of 1915, the Gerinan General Staff was recon- 
sidering • further war measures, the Austro-Hungarian suggestion of 
fi n is h ing off Italy wras sternly rcfiised. Falkenhayn felt convinced that 
‘even were Italy to break off relations with the Entente, which is hardly 
to be imagined, this act would make very little impression on Britain’. 
Anyway, Italy’s military performance was so paltry that in the best of 
circumstances she could not escape the iron rod held over her by her 
British ally, and in Falkenhayn’s view it would be foolish to ignore this. 
Falkenhayn was right in realizing that the main blow should be dealt 
against Britain. The island realm, so far as he was concerned, placed its 
trust in a war of attrition. Therefore, he argued, the sooner this confidence 
was shaken, the better. Thus far, Germany had not been able to do mote 
than hold her own, and this was the reason why the Entente 1 ^ been 
strong enough to resist, to continue the fight, and to hold together. He 
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deemed :t impossible to stand on the defensive, for were Germany to do so 
a moment would inevitably arrive when at a rough estimate Germany’s 
strength would be hopelessly exhausted. On the other hand, a direct assault 
against the United Kingdom was ruled out so far as Germany was con- 
cerned ‘as the navy with good reason states’. Undoubtedly a diversion on 
the eastern front would be most annoying to Great Britain, but Falken- 
ha\ii adds: ‘A decisive effect, such as the enthusiastic hotheads dream of — 
an expedition on the Alexander scale to India or Egypt, taking a smack at 
Saloiiica on the way — is quite out of the reckoning.’ Falkenhayn fore- 
saw the insuperable difficulties in the path of such a project. Furthermore, 
lie declared that Britain after sufiering so many reverses with her usual 
calm indifference ‘would prove herself to be no less invulnerable in these 
remoter lands’. Srill, he continues, ‘we should be ill-advised w^re we to 
abandon the idea of striking at Great Britain somewhere else in Europe’. 
If Germany can succeed in defeating one or the other of J^gland’s con- 
tinental allies it w^ould be rash to assume that in such circumstances Great 
Britain would persist in the fight. ‘It is not by any means a certainty that 
Great Britain will throw up the sponge, but w^e can bank on the probabil- 
ity. Flardly any other issue to the war is to be expected.’ The German 
Chief of General Staff reasoned much as Napoleon had a century earlier, 
but he could not put his deductions to the proof because the German army 
was not in sufficient strength at the rime. 

Doubts, however, assailed Falkenhayn and so he reverted to the old 
Napoleonic idea of employing recklessly, not only his land forces, but 
cvenf” expedient which will help to injure Great Britain in her own 
element . This meant economic warfare. In the Europe of the twentieth 
centurj’ this kind of warfare was directed more against English import 
trade than against her exports. Here the U-boat campaign came into its 
realm of activity. Not abundance, But sheer lack of supplies was to force 
Great Britain to her knees. This policy gave any European power waging 
war against Great Britain a much better chance of success than when 
Napoleon merely allowed his arch-enemy to stew in her own juice. But 
we have to take into account that the United Kingdom possessed the 
si^rcmc advantage of knowing that the continent could not survive the 
blockade for as long as in ‘Napoleonic times. In order to keep up the 
counter^lockade of the British Isles as long as possible, Falkenhayn de- 
imadcd that Germany ‘should begin to co-operate both politically and 
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economically, not only with her own allies but also with all the countries 
not yet subser\ient to England’s will’. Economic warfare in the tw^entieth 
century was different altogether from what it was in Napoleon’s day. 
Yet in both cases it was essential that, for military and political reasons, 
Europe should be dominated by the most powerful continental power. 

‘Our U-boat campaign’, declared Falkenha^-n, ‘is aimed at the enemy’s 
most vulnerable spot, for it will tr\' to cut him off from overseas supplies.’ 
If within the year 1916 the promises of the German na\w could have been 
fulfilled and Great Britain been defeated by the new weapon, an inter- 
vention from the United States would hardly have counted, for it would 
have come too late in the day to be of any use in causing important 
changes and inducing the United Kingdom to continue the struggle. The 
Chief of the General Staff, however, remarked quite rightly tliat this rosy 
picture was marred by one dark spot. The "whole project was founded 
upon the assumption that the German naval authorities were not mis- 
calculating. But Tirpitz and Admiral von Holtzendorff, at that time Chief 
of Staff to the German navy, gave every assurance that unrestricted U-boat 
warfare would induce Great Britain to negotiate peace within a few 
months. One of the men who urgendy ■warned the Kaiser not to indulge 
in this illusion was Albert Ballin, ‘We can’, he said, ‘perhaps scratch 
England’s skin by these methods, but we shall never be able to force her 
to seek for peace.’ The Kaiser himself admitted that Great Britain could 
not be compelled into submission. ‘Should we challenge her on the high 
seas and thereby risk coming into conflict with America, ever}" English- 
man will fight to the bitter end before he will dream of capitulating.’ 
Tirpitz countered what amounted to a renunciation of the U-boat war 
by the Khiser by placing himself on the sick list ~ a move which served 
as a pretext to his adversaries to have him cashiered on March 15th, 1916. 
But the Chief of the General Staff had to be pacified by a compromise, so in 
February 1916, instead of unrestricted U-boat warfce an intensification 
of the land fight began which, in due course, resulted in a corresponding 
intJensification of German-American relations. 

Now tie army command endeavoured yet hardet to attain its object 
by achieving fresh successes on the mainland of Europe. The battle of 
Verdun started on February 21st, 1916. These thirty weeks of specially 
rigorous fighting used up about 1,350,000 tons of stseeL Such a load needs 
about 135, 000 railway trucks to convey it to tie field of batde. Duringthc 
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first two moiiths of tliis terrible battle, the Crown Prince’s army fired 
8,200,000 shells from their artillciy alone. Though in previous wars the 
same guns were used throughout the campaign and were even used in the 
foDowing one, in the course of the Vetdun battle every one of the guns 
lud to be replaced. Falkenha\Ti’s idea w'as to ‘bleed the French white in 
the hell of Verdmf, and the Crown Prince thought that here the fate of 
France would be NCalc J. But although the losses on the French side were 
hca\ncr than on the German, this end was not achieved. It was Germany 
as well as France who was bled white, for during the second year of the 
war a desperate shortage of raw' materials was very evident. Major 
Thomas, who w'as in charge of Germany’s economic warfare, reminded 
us in 1937 that a shortage of raw materials, sometimes delayed and even 
hindered the attack on Verdun. To escape the ‘hell of Verdun’, the soldiers 
began what is called ‘Druckebergerei’, or the shirking of military service 
in the German army. 

Added to this, there was a serious food shortage. Workers, animals, and 
technical equipment were, in an ever-increasing degree, taken from the 
rural areas. The army needed soldiers, horses, and materials. Fertilizers, 
too, became scarcer from day to day. As a result, agricultural produce 
showed a marked decline and concohiitantly the stamina and morale of 
the civilian population declined as w'ell. Though prisoners of war were 
put to work, especially on the land, this forced labour proved far less 
productive than free labour — and this w’as particularly manifest among 
the Russian prisoners who did not stand comparison wdth the German 
agricultural labourer. 

★ 

Just as tension was growing daily on the economic front, so too was it 
growing on the political front. Two groups sternly and uncom- 
promisingly faced one another. One group demanded democratization and 
a negotiated peace, while the other called for a continuation of the tradi- 
tional conditions and for a victorious peace, which were inseparably con- 
nected. Consequently, the German nationalists, who in 1914 thought to 
start the war by inflicting a political Cannae’ on Social Democracy and 
liberalism, set out to make vast conquests both in the west and the east. 

But How could Germany secure a victorious peace? On the continent 
the situation did not create the impression that victory was possible. In 
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addition, there w^ere men who believed that, even single-handed, Great 
Britain would fight on if necessary. Long ago, the hope that the British 
Empire would fall to pieces as a result of the ‘holy war" had been aban- 
doned. The waning power of the Turkish Empire w’-as not even able to 
keep her Mahommedans in check, not to mention the impossibility of 
mobilizing the whole of the Moslem world against Great Britain. After 
frustrating in the summer of 1916 the second and last major offensive of 
the Central Powers to conquer Egypt and gain possession of the Suez 
Canal, the British army, with an imposing contingent of Arab tribesmen, 
eventually marched through Syria and Pdestine. Turkey, ‘the sick man 
of Europe", then collapsed. It was a fine feather in the Central Powers" 
cap w’hen, during the last months of 1916, they succeeded in breaking 
Rumania’s resistance. But the Germans had to push on into Wallachia 
‘so as to improve the food situation , as Major Thomas informs us in 1937, 
and this went to show ‘to some extent* the gravity of the outlook. 

★ 

It was becoming plainer every’ day to the Gennans that time was on the 
side of the Entente. All the more reason for hastenir^ the issue. But 
heated discussions were afoot as to whether this ought or could be best 
achieved in the political or in the military field. The controversy involved 
the question as to whether or not the idea of a victorious peace should be 
abandoned. While one group made good use of newspapers and parlia- 
ment to press forward the claim to unrestricted U-boat warfare in order 
to win a decisive victory, Bethmann-HoUweg and other men of responsi- 
bility, aware of the difficulties which beset the. Central Powers and the 
menace to Germany should the United States enter the war, worked for 
all they were worth to induce the Kaiser to offer to hiake peace, using 
President Wilson as intermediary. This, however, was by no means an 
easy task in view of Germany’s internal situation. For various reasons, 
Falkenhayn was dismissed in August 1916, to be succeeded by Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff. They, together with- others, regarded certain 
military measures imdertaken by Falkenhayn as aiming at the attrition of 
the enemy and they most decidedly wished to revert to the strategy of 
annihilation. Ludendorff, though his thoughts and desires were wholly 
concentrated on bringing the war to a victorious conclusion, agreed, 
under certain provisos, to the peace offer. 
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Such cros«-airrcnts were bound to influence both the nature and the 
cor*tci;t of the peace feelers as well as the impression which an offer to 
make peace would have on all concerned. The mere fact that they had 
been made provoked indignation and criticism in certain German circles. 
Owing to the heated discussions about war aims, the conditions of the 
peace offer were not made public. But the ‘\ictor\^ part)’’ was well 
aware that its aims could not be achieved through this medium. The other 
protagonists in Germany, however, did not see in the peace conditions 
anjihing other tlian a preparation for a negotiated peace— and this they 
considered essential So exalted were their ambitions that they thought the 
Entente governments by accepting them w'ould by that very fact recognize 
the viaorv’ of the Central Powers and ‘Germany would thus become 
mistress of Europe’, as Zickursch remarks. We can readily understand 
w'hy Ludendorff among others showed himself highly sceptical about any 
action on behalf of peace. Neither could President Wilson show great 
enthusiasm for such a peace. No wonder that Hindenburg again pressed 
the Chancellor to pursue unrestricted U-boat w^arfare even before the 
tentative inquiries as to a negotiated peace had broken down. Now, both 
political action and military action were frustrated by the resumption of 
unrestricted U-boat warfare. 

After the w'ar, German historians and diplomats stated again and again 
that with Wilson’s aid a negotiated peace w*ould have been possible had 
the German government in stating its war aims exercised a modicum of 
restraint. In such circumstances, the British government would have been 
hard put to it to persuade the workers into persisting in the conflict any 
longer than was absolutely necessary in the interests of the nation and the 
empire. The workers of Britain did not wash to wage an imperialist war 
and they desired peace. , . 

While in the United States, Count Bemsdorff repeatedly warned his 
government not to announce the ‘unrestricted’ U-boat warfare. ‘I knew’, 
he wrote later, that in Berlin two political groups confronted one 
another. One of them wished to avoid war with the United States, 
whilst the other was quite prepared to run this risk provided the U-boat 
campaign was waged without let or hindrance. I considered it my task 
to give my support to the first group, since I was firmly convinced that 
Amerra s entry into the war would irrevocably leaci to our ultimate 
defeat. The Count was of opinion that no one in the Fatherland under- 
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itood the peculiarities of the majority of American citizens. The Ameri- 
can does not judge of European affairs as the bulk of Germans seem to 
[hink. He wrote: ‘It is not from the businessman s point of view, dis- 
passionately, that the citizen of the United States views affain taking place 
on the European continent. On the contrar)% his judgment is determined 
by emotion and by his strongly developed sense of w^hat is the right and 
decent way to behave.* Bemsdorff continues in his Memoirs \ . . the im- 
pressions which the invasion of Belgium and the sinking of the Lusitania 
created upon the mind of the American public would have been inter- 
preted quite differently had the authorities in Germany been better 
informed’. 

That authority was not informed on the subject in Germany is 
explained, as Bemsdorff later found out for himself, because the power of 
the United States was at the time grossly underestimated. It is natural in 
a country like Germany, where the warrior caste has hundreds of years of 
tradition behind it and vrhere the officer holds the highest social position, 
that nations without such a background should have been judged by the 
kind of armies they kept and the role these were playing. In spite of the 
evidence of the American' Civil War it was considered impossible for 
America or for Great Britain to improvise vast armies running into 
millions on the spur of the moment and when it should prove necessary. 
The Germans believed that they held a monopoly so far as military organiza- 
tion was concerned, and because the Anglo-Saxon idea of discipline 
differed completely from their own, they imagined that it was bound to 
be ineffective. How deeply rooted this opinion w'as among Germans 
may be gauged from the fact that so able a man as Dclbriick wrote as 
late as 1899 hi the October issue of the Prussian Year Book: ‘The United 
States . . . will never succeed in becoming a great military power. First 
of all, they have no desires that way; and secondly, the population is so 
loosely knit that it would be hard to get the conjoint effort needed to 
make such an undertaking possible in case of need. The time has passed 
when improvised forces can be used successfully- The men need a long 
and arduous training full of devotion and sacrifice. Should the Americans 
launch out on such a venture, they are foredoomed to failure at the 
outset The drive which is destined to change the face of the world will 
not come from the United States.’ 


★ 
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Yet It for all that come from there; and no matter what the ultimate 
outconte of tlie prcserit war may he, Ac impetus tor world regeneration 
will come from the far side of the Atlantic. Delbriick acknowledged this 
in a kter book. Yet hard though it might be to foresee all this betore 1914, 
there was no cufficulrc in recognizing so obvious a fact in 1916. Then it 
had become clear as ciy’stal tlxat on a day to come the American continent 
would piav a decisive part in the destinies of Europe. The advocates of 
a ‘victorious peace' had no inkling of the situation, and so far as their pur- 
blind obstinacj' permitted, they regarded the main economic and political 
problems of Germany’s future as purely militar}" questions. They 
estimated that Great Britain would have to be defea'ted before the United 
Sutes had time to transform her human and material resources into 
mighty’ implements of w’ar, and to attain this end the only means avail- 
able w’as “unrestricted U-boat w'arfarc’. 

“There can be no doubt that even the most successful naval engagement 
on our part against England will not force her to sue for peace,’ wrote 
Scheer, the C. in C. of the German fleet, after his inconclusive engagement 
at Skagerrack on May 31st, 1916, wliich according to expert opinion 
took place by sheer accident. “And the more obvious it becomes’, writes 
Ziekursch, “tliat it was wTongheaded on our part to try to build up a fleet 
to compete with the Mistress of the Seas, the more vociferous are the cries 
of naval authorities for unrestricted U-boat warfare.’ At the beginning 
of 1916 the German navy^ was forbidden to put to sea. Yet in May of 
the same year Scheer ordered his big ships to take the ocean. This move 
had considerable success, but' the naval pundits were more than ever 
convinced that Great Britain could not be brought to book except by 
ruthless economic warfare. They therefore got hold of ‘reliable’ experts 
who, by utilizing the identical statistical methods on which, in the early 
days of 1915, ‘evidence’ had been based that the British plan to ‘starve out 
Germany’ had been proved to be utterly unattainable, furnished proof that 
unrestricted U-boat w’arfarc would, within a few months, bring about 
the desired results against Britain. Meanwhile the German population was 
already short of food. This did not, however, undermine its confidence 
in these statistics. On the contrary, precisely because of starvation — 
this was the first ‘turnip winter’ — the people lent a w illing ear to their 
optirmstic statisridans. On what else could they base their hopes for a 
victorious peace? In October 1916 Helfierich, the then Secretary of 
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HLonic Affairs, gave this rcsoundii^ warning: ‘If we play our last card, 
reckless use of the U-boat weapon, and it turns out not to be our trump 
card, then we are lost, and lost for centuries to come/ HelfFcrich ex- 
plained not only the military" but also the political problems involved in 
the U-boat war. ‘One has to think’, he said, ‘of the devastating results a 
war with the United States would have in regard to the future recon- 
struction of Germany’s economic life. After the war, the re-establishment 
of Germany’s foreign trade relations will be far more difEcult than most 
people seem to imagine,’ But should the United States cease to be neutral, 
he continues, ‘it 'will be hardly possible to bridge the Atlantic, and, for 
many years to come, Germany will be boycotted like a pariah dog, not 
receiving even a morsel of bread from anyone in the whole world.’ 
Others than Helfierich harboured identical thoughts and came to the 
same conclusions. They considered that by taking advantage of an 
ephemeral success, to confront America with ^fait accompli was a fantastic 
illusion. No peace could be forced in this w-ay. The United States would 
never accept such a peace. Besides, her economic and financial strength 
as well as her war potential rendered her quite independent in the 
matter. Problems of secondary importance might have been solved in 
this way. But the issues facing the Central Powers were on a world-vride 
scale and needed a different kind of handling. The notion that America 
would come into the war ‘too late’ was just as idiotic then as it has proved 
to be at the present time. Indeed, it turned out to be as great a miscalcula- 
tion then as it has now. 

On December 22nd, 1916, von HoltzendorfF, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, issued a memorandum about U-boat warfare. He declared that it 
would start on February ist, 1917, and that Great Britain would within 
five months be forced to sue for peace. According to Helfierich, Germany 
at that time had one hundred and forty-eight U-boats at her disposal. 
But, as Rear-Admiral Michelsen pointed out (he was then in command 
of the U-boats), only one hundred and eleven of these were ready for 
front-line service. The remainder were needed for training purposes and, 
anyway, they had to be given a try-out. A year previously, Germany 
had sixty-two U-boats in commission, so construction had been speeded 
up considerably during the twelve months. Another fifty were expected 
to be put into service in the first six months of 1917. Still anri-U-boat 
technique had not been fully developed at the outset of the campaign, so 
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t!:at Tirpitz' boast that the U-boats could deal wTith merchantmen ‘like 
a wolf w ith a fiock of 4 -iCcp was justifiable. In addition, the Central 
Powers believed in the report that Great Britain s stocks of food were 
*dangcrouslv !o\v\ and that therefore the island realm, owing to food 
shortage and poor crops all the world over, would have to call upon its 
citizens to ‘tighten their belts considerably if they were not to go hungry* . 
In GernuTiv this tightening of belts had already been necessary for some 
considerable time. Another thing the Germans forgot to take into account 
was that America, if necessary, could reduce her food consumption in 
order to come to the rescue of her cousins over the ocean. None of these 
factors had been considered by the authorities of the Central Powers, 
All they said was: ‘If America enters the war as a belligerent, this will 
neither harm us nor bring succour to our enemy in any decisive way. 
What witli the food shortage and our U-boat campaign "which "will reduce 
shipping tonnage, the United States "will be incapable of sending con- 
siderable reinforcements to the "west and Great Britain will be beaten 
long before America can mobilize her human and economic resources.’ 
Both Hindenburg and Ludendorff declared that they would not hold 
themselves responsible for military operations should the U-boat cam- 
paign hang fire. Thereupon the Kaiser surrendered and the U-boat war 
was decided upon. 

A Crown Council w'as held on Januart* 9th, 1917, at which this decision 
was taken. On coining aw*ay from it, Baron von Reischach, High 
Marshal of the Imperial Court, found Chancellor Bethmann-HoUweg 
sirring disconsolately in a chair. ‘Have we lost a battle?’ asked the baron. 
‘No’, answered the chancellor, ‘but it means finis Germaniae,^ Then he 
continued: ‘For more than an hour I have been attending the Crown 
Council and pleading against an intensified U-boat war because it will 
bring America in against us. We shall not be able to stand up to that. 
Technique has developed to such a degree during the war that certain 
measures of defence against our U-boats will indubitably be found. The 
Americans will come. I cannot give you proof of this, but it is my convic- 
tion . . Jhe w^ords were hardly out of the chancellor’s mouth when 
Admiral HoltzendoriFJumped to his feet exclaiming: ‘As an officer in the 
Imperial na"vy I pledge my word of honour that not a single American 
■will ever set foot on the continent of Europe.’ 

★ 
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^ Therewith Germany repeated her mistake of 1914, only on a far vaster 
scale. For the second.time a question of the utmost political delicacy^ was 
dlumsily treated by military hands. For a second time Germany 
Wghtheartedly ran the hazard of playing a single card. Just as the 
ii^vasion of Belgium had decided Great Britain to enter the war, so the 
l|F-boat campaign brought the United States into the conflict. Wilson 
broke off diplomatic relations on Februar\^ 4th, 1917, and on April 6th — 
immediately after the first Russian revolution which seemed to the 
Central Po\vers to constitute a terrible menace — America declared war. 
The declaration of war vras not due mainly to the prospect of intensified 
U-boat warfare, but it showed plainly that Imperial Germany intended to 
achieve victory by fair means or foul; and since the Americans fully 
reahzed that world problems "were at stake, she gathered up all her 
available strength and joined in. 

The most important thing at the outset was the replacement of tonnage 
sunk by the U-boats. According to calculations made by the German 
Naval Staff, victory would be achieved if, within the five months allotted, 
600,000 tons -were sunk: every month. Yet in spite of the German statistics 
that in February 1917 781,000 tons wcic sunk, in March 885,000 tons 
went to the bottom, in April 1,091,000, in May 869,000, and in June, the' 
fifth month, 1,016,000, there were no signs of a German victory'. Ballin 
wrote to Tirpitz in July 1917: ‘Herr von Holtzendorff places too much 
reliance on statistics, and as everyone knows, statistics are liars when one 
comes down to hard fact/ In the course of the following months of 1917 
the German Admiralty produced figures far in excess of the estimated 
600,000 tons of sinkings, and still a victorious peace seemed as elusive as 
ever. 

As wc learned after the war, the figures of sinking were considerably 
exaggerated, and we can rely pretty surely on the accuracy of the English 
documents concerning tiiese facts. I do not mean to imply that in every 
case the German authorities were deliberately setting out to deceive the 
public. In any event it is extremely difficult for a U-boat commander to 
be certain that his estimate of tonnage sunk is absolutely correct AU the 
same we cannot ignore the fact that the losses sust^ned by the Entente 
were very heavy and jeopardized the position extensively. In April, the 
peak period of losses, the British took a gloomy view of the situation. 
But, undaunted, the Allies set to work with renewed energy to develop 
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case the German authorities were deliberately setting out to deceive the 
public. In any event it is extremely difficult for a U-boat commander to 
be certain that his estimate of tonnage sunk is absolutely correct All the 
same we cannot ignore the fact that the losses sust^ed by the Entente 
were very heavy and jeopardized the position extensively- In April, the 
peak period of losses, the British took a gloomy view of the situation. 
But, undaunted, the Allies set to work with renewed energy to develop 
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the technique of defence against the U-boat peril. The construction off 
cargo vessels was speeded up still further. 

In 1914 the merchant m\y of tlie United States consisted of little moref; 
than two ntiliion tons, this being approximately 4.5 per cent of worlJB 
tomugc. A fact which the German Admiraln* failed to take into accouimc 
%vas the fabulous productive capacity of the United States. The Britisjh 
Empire, too. had considerably increased her construction of ships during 
this period. Moreover, while this relentless race between offensive ancl 
defensive weapons was taking place, an extremely effective technique 
against U-boats had developed — as Bethniann-Hollweg had anticipatedi 
Germany was taken completely by surprise at this swift race with time , 
just as her earlier strareg}’ had proved unavailing. 

★ 

In July 1917 Erzberger, a member of the Reichstag, disclosed in open 
session the innumerable faults committed in connection with the U-boat 
campaign. Many who had placed their trust in the statements made by 
the Naval Department and the Admiralty had their ‘eyes opened for the 
first time’, as a witness put it. Thereupon the Catholic Central Party 
together with the Majority Socialists (so called because they had broken 
away from the less radical section) and the Liberals formed a new majority 
in the House, drawing up a peace resolution of w^hich the most striking 
passage runs: ‘The Reichstag is endeavouring to secure peace by a mutual 
understanding and a lasting reconciliation of all the nations. But enforced 
acquisition of territories as well as political, economic, and financial 
pressure are incompatible with such a peace.’ 

In 1914 the German social democrats, with very few exceptions, had 
voted w^ar credits. They went in perpetual fear, of tsarism and hated the 
whole Russian system of that time. They, therefore, deemed it essential 
to look upon the war as one of defence. Socialists in other countries 
adopted a similar attitude. The tragedy of the thing was that, though the 
socialists had been working for peace and understanding among the 
nations for many years, when war broke out they felt themselveiS impelled 
to defend their own hearths and homes. But it so happened that by thai 
time the German workers had been left very little of their liberties tc 
defend. Apart from the nationalists in the government and army, it hac 
been practically decided at the outset to place all the leaders of the soda 
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democratic partv* under arrest as soon as war was declared. Friedrich 
Ebert and Otto Braun, leaders of the parts’, sensing what was afoot, made 
their way to Switzerland on August 3rd, 1914, just as their predecessors 
during the reign of the anti-socialist laws liad done. They hoped to guide 
their part}' in the right path from that haven of refuge. Aided by outstand- 
ing personalities in industr\% parliament, government, and anny, at the 
eleventh hour Bethmann-Hollwcg succeeded in reaching an understand- 
ing with the other socialist leaders. The conditions of tliis agreement 
w’ere based on the promise that existing law’s against the social democrats, 
every kind of chicaner}' against the party as a w^holc and against trades 
unions and the socialist press, ever}’ movement for the non-acceptance of 
socialists into the ci\il service and the army should cease forthwith. As 
Ziekursch aptly observes, w’hen W'ar broke out ‘the German domestic 
policy went bankrupt’. Yet he is of opinion that any other development 
would have created intolerable conditions. The Kaiser seemed to be 
aware of this, and in this crucial hour w’hen the whole of his empire swmng 
in the balance he quickly endeavoured to make good w’hat he had 
previously tried to bring about by threats and abuse. Socialists no longer 
existed so far as he was concerned, neither did parties nor creeds. One 
thing alone came into his reckoning, the German nation. Millions cele- 
brated this change of attitude as the dawn of a new epoch, one of German 
unity. A left radical group saw" in it treason tow^ards Marxism, while the 
radical group of the right considered it a triumph of Marxism. ‘God 
Almighty’, exclaimed Class after reading the ICaiser’s proclamation, ‘the 
war is already lost on the home front!’ Hitler later declared that ‘all 
armed forces must be ruthlessly employed in order to exterminate the 
pestilence’, while Rosenberg deplored that ‘the rabble W'as not sent 
immediately to the gallowrs’. But wrhen the war was over and done writh, 
the conservative author. Major Volkmann, admitted ftankly that ‘the three 
most powerful organizations within Germany, namely the army, the social 
democrats, and the trades unions, had put up [a marvellous resistance 
without which the German nation’ could not have withstood for so long 
the many trials and tribulations of the war’. 

This opinion w"as shared not only by impartial historians but also by 
every military commentator who dealt seriously writh the economic, 
political, sod and psychological probleaiis raised by modem war&re. 
It has to be acknowledged, how^ever, that the number of such unprgu- 
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diced pir^on> wis relatively few. But the fact remains that these persons 
were among tho^c v.Iio h^d ah.vays been on bad terms with* labour and 
JiberaliMn and \\ ere dnrii.g the war die most fanatical supporters of the 
idea o'f a victorinn-*, peace. So long as the workers could be fooled into 
believing tiut tlie war was one of defence, the German w’ar machine 
worked smoothly enougi:. Yet another motive put them into a good 
temper. They were granted equaling both in the political and the social 
sphere. A** the w'ar proceeded, liowevcr, it became increasingly apparent 
that plans were being set afoot to grab foreign territories and to secure 
dominance by the ruling class witliin the frontiers of the Reich. Thus the 
truce between workers and ruling class cstabbshed in 1914 gradually 
broke dowm and the Germain nation became more and more obviously 
divided into nvo great camps. 

‘Anytliing rather than a compromise about the peace, for in such an 
event we should have to make concessions in the electoral system,* shrieked 
Max Weber from one camp. This eminent sociologist was shocked that 
from the ven" beginning the Nationalists had been doing their utmost to 
falsify the issues. So far as lie w^as concerned, the war was being waged 
for the very existence of the nation. For the time being, so the Nationalists 
alleged, the Cierman people were fighting the western European demo- 
cracies in order to, maintain the integrity of the bureaucratic state struc- 
ture. But if tliis were so. Max Weber felt no inclination tp buy a ha’p’orth 
of war-loan securities. From the opposite camp, the socialists vociferated: 
‘You should have no qualms about the matter, for in spite of our essential 
differences w’e arc bound together by the enemy’s attack on Germany’s 
goods and chattels. Should this tie be severed, leaving the difference in 
our aims intact, then both parties of the German people will fall asunder 
and as a nation we shall become powerless.’ Scheidemam spoke these 
words and his name was used by die opposite camp who called a nego- 
tiated peace ‘the Scheidemann peace’. In May 1917 this socialist leader 
exclaimed in the Reichstag: ‘You Nationalists will succeed in defaming 
our people as robbers, as a gang of highwaymen, organized on a nation- 
wide scale. But I counsel you not to indulge in your illusions. Never’, 
he added prophetically, you succeed in attaining your aim of sub- 
jugating foreign countries.’ 

Bcthmann-Holiweg was dismissed and a ‘silent revolution’ took place. 
This was set in motion by the Right and, assisted by the army command, 
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it practically eliminated the Kaiser. Tension within the army grew' apace. 
In a w'ork published in 1933, Major Akrichter, the Rcichsw’ehr Minister, 
wrrote; "From day to day the people were increasingly clamant in their 
demands to be informed as to wkat they were fighting tor, and for w'hat 
purpose such incredible sacrifices were being made. Our soldiers, 
especially those W’ho came from the industrial areas, were beginning to 
look at their position from a proletarian point of view'. They felt they 
w’ere being exploited by the ruling classes and their officers." 

★ 

British w’orkers were strongly influenced in their determination to 
continue the fight precisely because they knew that the German leaders in 
the struggle were no less determined to win the war. The British workers 
could be relied upon. The way they w'ere being treated W'as entirely 
different from that in which they had been treated during the Napoleonic 
wars. At that epoch die laws against associations of any kind were 
rigorously enforced, so that they were unable to organize. But in 1914 
their leaders joined the Cabinet, the burdens of w^ar wxre progressively 
distributed, and the rights of British men and women workers W'ere con- 
standy extended. Trevelyan in his History of England tells us that it would 
have been impossible to wage war in any other w’ay, far less to win it. 
The Industrial War Economy of Englatid 1914-19^8 was published in 1934. 
In this work, die part played by the British trades unions and their activi- 
ties during the war are described as pre-eminently consisting of putting 
the brake on sudden outbursts of social tensions w’hich harassed so many 
other countries invoked in the conflict.* These activities established 
equality and co-operation among all British citizens sharing in the 
economic, process. Thereby a stability was produced which, in spite of 
the heavy reverses the Entente sustained, never broke down. 

★ 

Among those who led the fight for the democratizatiou of Germany 
during the war of 1914-18, the Frankfurter Zeitung was a shining example. 
Again and again it referred to the splendid example given by Great 
Britaiiu This newspaper voiced the opinion that only a man who can 
reconcile domestic policy with the intricacies of foreign policy is fit to be 
rqlW a national politician. If one dislikes the democratic consequences, 
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Ouc >l‘iouid drop v'vcrytliiiig to do \M:h power politics, because it is im- 
possible to carr\^ out such politics iix any other way. ‘Is it perhaps a mere 
accident that the most aristocratic assembly in the world, the House of 
Lords, lias passed Voithout hesitation laws on parliamentar}" representation 
whit lx are more democratic than aimhing another power can show? And 
can any saixe perso:: believe tliat there is no connection between this fact 
and tl:e attitude of the British workers?’ 

Ti:e-.c word^ were penned by Max Weber who further pointed out, 
as lie had so frequently done before the war, that a state washing to see 
the spirit of its mass-armies based upon a sense of honour and comrade- 
ship cannot aftbrd to ignore that in daily life, too, in the economic 
struggles of the workers, such a feeling of honour and comradeship alone 
can give rhe to those moral qualities of the masses w^hich cannot be 
developed if the free institutions of the w'orkers are tampered with. 

Such a purely military point of view’ did not affect Great Britain, for 
conscripted armies were only a continental affair. But once war had been 
declared by the Central Powers and die conflict seemed to be unending, 
a voluntary’ effort on the part of the British workers was needed. Then it 
became amply evident that the democratic institutions of the trades 
unions which had been existing for decades proved a blessing from the 
point of view of expanding British military power. Because of the war, all 
the hitherto unsolved social problems rose to the surface and those 
countries which had not endeavoured to solve them in advance were at a 
huge disadvantage when compared with Great Britain. In the long run 
such countries W’erc doomed to defeat. It vras not by a mere coincidence 
that the first of the revolutions engendered by the war took place in 
Russia, whose social and national life under tsarism contained highly 
explosive material 

When ill 1917 the German General Staff gave its permission for Lenin 
and other bolshevik leaders to make their transit across Germany, it was 
because they^ hoped to achieve at long last what they had failed to do with 
the Russian revolutionary forces during the 1904-05 upheaval and ever 
since; that is to say, to elimiiiate. Russia as a fighting foe. Though these 
expectations were fulfilled, Imperial Germany was unable to procure a 
satisfactory peace on her eastern fiont. Apart from the fact that Germany 
had no intenrion of giving up her war aims, she was (as in Napoleonic 
days) fitced by two altcmativcsi either the full subord^Ti^^^^ itcci-i’c 
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economic facilities to supply the Central Powers with w'hat they needed 
in order to carry on the war against Great Britain, or the military’ occupa- 
tion of such territories as Germany deemed essential to her war economy. 
Now it was no longer a question of -doing as much harm to the British 
Isles as was possible. Much greater issues W’ere at stake. A desperate search 
for food and raw materials was in progress. The Central Powers were not 
bothering about the leakage in their blockade against Great Britain so 
much as the urgency of their own lack of food and raw materials. 
Naturally the bolsheviks w-ere not interested in this problem in the 
slightest degree. But the Germans took every imaginable advantage of 
the Russians’ military w'eakness. They even looked to a German revolu- 
tion taking place in order to get themselves out of the political difficulties 
in which they were entangled both at home and abroad. To make matters 
worse, Russia’s economic life had to aU intents and purposes come to a 
standstill; the country was starving, and transport facilities were in a state 
of chaos. 

Some persons advocated a shifting of the main weight of the war to the 
eastern front, since no decisive issue seemed possible in the west and the 
Central Powen were so completely cut off from international trade com- 
munications. Helfferich, Secretary of State to the Treasury, while talking 
to the Chancellor of the Reich in the early spring of 1915, laid stress on 
the fact that the time had come when serious consideration should be 
given to organizing the economic situation just as schemes were afoot for 
a replanning of the strategical front. His aim was that, since the blockade 
could not be broken in the west, an assault should forthwith be made 
upon Russia so as to annihilate her* resistance. Field-Marshal von der 
Goltz was of like mind, for thus only could the Balkans be safeguarded,* 
the Balkans which he looked upon ‘as the key position which would alone 
solve the various problems arising out of the war’. He went on to say; 
If we plan our strategy well and prevent the Russians from retiring into 
the vast depths of their' country, there remains some hope of their con- 
cluding a separate peace. This would enable us to utilize the economic 
resources of this enormous empire.’ The men who at the time ruled 
Germany were, however, not convinced by such arguments. 

But in 1917, the bolshevik revolution seemed a godsent means for 
establishing peace m the east and for breaking down the ‘hunger blockade’ 
once and for ever. Yet again, the German High Command showed a 
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kck aiiJ restraint so that the Central Powers neither 

received relief from rhcir eastern front nor could they negotiate a compro- 
inijrc peace with the ^ve^t. Hans von Hcntig, in his book Psychological 
Snatc^fv Gn\:! IVar. writer; 'Even if a stroke of luck came to us like 
a thief in the mefn taking u^ by surprise, our big guns would let it slip 
throuch t:ie:r f::iger>f At a time when the vriiole world was looking at 
Gernuny in order to study her practical methods Tor securing peace, she 
bestradcled her victim when he was already bested, cut loim to pieces, 
until t*vcr\' nation v* hich nns ready to make peace knew of her impending 
doom — tiiough she herself continued to celebrate her cheap triumphs. 
Hoffmann, wl:o was negotiating the peace of Brest-Litovsk, gave the 
knock-i^ut blow to any fair and honourable chance of peace Germany 
could expect. Genera! Hoffmann was the representative of the German 
High Command at this peace conference. Of course the knock-out blow 
is meattt metaphorically, but it perfectly cliaracterizes the metliods adopted 
by this man. Such a jack-boot polic}^ was not favourable to the conclusion 
of a satisfactoiy^ peace, as may well be imagined, and had the Russians 
been in a position to wage war at the time they most certainly would 
have done so. But there was nothing else for them to do but accept and 
sign the dictated peace of Brest-Litovsk. 

Before the final ratification of this shameful peace, the Central Powers 
had made rather dubious peace settlements with certain separatist elements 
among the Ukrainians. According to the terms of this peace, the 
Ukrainians pledged themselves to deliver by August ist, 1918, one million 
tons of grain to the Central Powers. Soon, however, the government 
responsible for accepting the peace "was driven from power. Ludendorff 
• maintains that at the very outset it was obvious that, taking into con- 
sideration existing conditions in the Ukraine, no such -deliveries were 
possible, ‘unless the militar)- hand gets to work in the countryside’. 
Military’ help was, indeed, needed, for the bulk of the Ukrainian people 
put up a fierce resistance which proved no less strong than the desire of 
the forces of occupation for bread. ‘The Soviet Ulaaine is fighting to 
liberate herself firom the foreign yoke imposed upon her from the west. 
Hut is the meaning of what is happening in the Ukraine. It further means 
that Germany w 4 Il have to fight for every pound of grain and every 
particic of metal. The battle now being waged by the Ukrainian 
people is a de^ratc one.’ These were Stalin’s words in 1918, and 
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ill 1941 » when a similar situation arose, he spoke the same words again. 

Helfferich wrote: ‘Though the great battles of the campaign have come 
to an end, guerrilla warfare is still going on and stretches from Finland 
to the Crimea and the Caucasus, thus covering far vaster areas tlian e\’'er 
did the campaign proper.’ This, together with traffic difficulties, made it 
impossible for the Central Powers to obtain more tlian a total of 350,000 
truckloads of grain. foodstuSs, and raw material out of the occupied 
territories up to the end of October 1918. So much for their gains in the 
vast and wealthy Ukrainian land! Fourteen trucks went to Gennany, 
while the remainder was sent to Austria where the shortage of food h^ 
reached the danger point. 

‘Since hostilities in the west seemed to have come to a standstill, it 
became increasingly urgent to relieve our troops in the east as soon as 
feasible and to wrench as great an economic aid from that quarter speedily’, 
writes Helfierich. Germany achieved no more than a partial success in 
obtaining the necessary relief, but as to economic aid she got nothing 
at all. 

The German armies had to push on as far as Baku and the Caucasus in 
order to get supplies of oil for their airplanes and lorries. During the 
years 1914-18 the Central Powders had to be content with eight miUion 
tons of petroh whereas the Entente, possessing sea supremacy", could afford 
to consume as much as twenty-eight millions in die same period. It is 
not hard to understand that Germany, after the Russian military” collapse 
and the dictated peace of Brest-Litovsk, should place her hopes in obtain- 
ing the much needed oil from the Caucasian oilfields. The bolshevik 
government was forced to pledge it§elf to the deliver}" of various raw 
materials, among which was oil, because this was the only way of squeezing 
out of the occupying Germans in the Donetz basin the necessary coal and 
other things which they urgendy needed. The Germans for their part 
promised to put pressure on their Turkish allies so as to prevent them 
from taking Baku from the Russians. The Germans found no great 
difficulty in complying with the bolsheviks’ demands, for they had every 
intention of keeping this valuable area for themselves and not allowing 
‘the sick man of the Bosphorus’ to lay his hands upon such an asset. In 
his work on The World War, Dr. Helfferich writes concerning this busi- 
ness: ‘The oil wells of Baku, connected as they were with pipe-lines ninning 
to the Black Sea, were certainly of capital importance to Gennany. But 
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nu ie^s miporuiu were the rich manganese mines of Georgia. Both were 
essential fer Gersnany to prosecute the war and also for the period of 
trajisition from u ar to peace.' Hclffcrich further states anent this subject: 
*Oi:r Turkish ally has ever)’ intention of regarding the whole area of the 
Caucasus as hi'- particular sphere of interest and of acting accordingly. 
Naturally this has led to tense relations betw’een Turkey and Germany in 
general and tlic High Command in especial, for they, too, had their eye 
on this profitable territor)’.' Soviet Russia was likewise drawn into the 
vortex. A> regards oil, the Gernuns could rely neither on the Russians 
nor the Turks. Ludendorff writes in this connection: ‘The attitude 
adopted by the Turks at Baku confirmed all our suspicions.’ And he adds 
in a somewhat regretful tone: ‘Turkey claimed all the oil they found 
available and were disinclined to spare a drop for anyone else.’ Under 
the command of Colonel Kress, a German expedition was, therefore, 
sent to Tiflis. Ludendorff further informs us that ‘stronger action had to 
be taken’ because of the situation in regard to raw materials. ‘Only if we 
took the Baku oil with our own hands could we be certain of getting 
any.’ But the Turks acted more promptly than the German authorities, 
and while the Central Pow’crs w’crc still engaged in the fight for the 
Caucasus, the whole w’ar front petered out. 

In xnany ways, Ludendorff’s march eastward resembled Napoleon s. 
In both cases it was the invulnerability of British sea power which dic- 
tated the direction these marches should take. It was because Great 
Britain remained Mistress of the Seas that in 1916 the Central Powers 
were forced to invade Wallachia; and it w^as for an identical reason that 
in 1918 Germany had to push forward into the Ukraine and as far as the 
Caucasus. Just as in 1812 Russia had to suffer because British sea power 
could not be broken, so in 1918 these sufferings were renewed because 
the British Isles were impervious to invasion. In both instances it proved 
essential to subjugate Russia on account of economic strains and stresses. 
Yet we have to recognize that the economic motives had considerably 
altered since Napoleonic days. Consequently, the Baltic took a secondary 
place when compared with the fertile south of Russia with its abundance 
of raw materials. Yet, again in both cases, these territorial expansions 
were merely ‘evasive actions, forced upon the Germans by British sea 
power’, as Captain Schulz puts it when he is drawing his parallel between 
the earlier and later problems. ‘We needed grain and raw materials, and 
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ill order to get what we wanted we lud to march deep into an alien land. 
We had no other choice/ Ludendorff admits in his Memoirs, ‘Rumania 
had ceased supplying us, and, left to her owix resources and without any 
help from abroad, Germany simply could not exist/ Kuhl, another 
authority on this period, writes: ‘The Austrians openly announced that 
their countin’ was at the end of its tether and that the food situation was 
catastrophic. The Ukraine had to be occupied because there were no 
essential resources remaining to the Central Powers.’ 

Even so, these gigantic territorial expansions did not suffice to ease the 
situation in central Europe. The Entente was fully aware of this fact and 
therefore continued even more doggedly to fight out the issue. It had by 
now become more than obvious that Germany intended to be satisfied 
with nothing less than a \iaorious peace and that she was preparing the 
ground by holding on to her gains in the east as well as in the west so as 
to have, as it were, a springboard from which to launch her demands. 
Ludendorff and others were in complete agreement with these aims. 
Commenting on all this after the war was ended. Colonel Schwertfeger 
quite rightly observes: ‘The memory’ ot what took place during the 
Napoleonic epoch should have sufficed to warn ever^’one concerned that 
Great Britain, with her fabulous resources, is capable of great efforts 
when the life of the nation is at stake.’ Great Britain and her allies 
had at this moment no reason whatsoever for being complaisant in 
regard to the poHcy which it w’ould be expedient to adopt towards the 
Central Powers. The tonnage of merchantmen and other vessels sent to 
the bottom had showed a marked decrease; the U-boat terror was 
practically laid. The vast territorial acquisitions of the Central Powers 
showed how very effective the blockade had been. 

But although in the end the blockade proved to be the decisive factor 
and demonstrated the fact that a victory on land was im^sible and, 
further, that the Atlantic Ocean was the main theatre of the war (the 
U-boat campaign being a mere side-issue of the whole struggle), yet the 
German High Coxronand, after the failure of the economic war against 
Britain, stiH induced *in the delusion that a victorious peace might be 
gained by striking a decisive blow in the west. The dictated peace on the 
eastern front, though a very shaky affair, held at least a million troops 
tied up in Russia. In spite of this, the Germans launched another big 
offensive in the west. They knew that further and frr larger American 
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i’ontingnn^ crc likely to land. The slogan ‘Win before American help 
can be effective* was, therefore, once again the cry throughout the land* 
As vve have »ec::, the Central Powers liad endeavoured to w^in the 
initiative i>ver the United States by starting their U-boat warfare in the 
spring and summer of 1917. Now in 1918 they hoped to win the same 
advantage c^ver the American expeditionarv* armies* by launching their 
spring i>riciisive. But though Germany had assembled extraordinar}’ 
forces to deal with the issue \dctoriously, and although some tactical 
successes were achieved, tJie Central Powders suffered a crushing defeat. 
French soil became a cockpit so far as land armies were concerned. But 
the Entente by now held supremacy even in this field, both as to men 
and materials, so that in spite of their best endeavours the Central Powers 
totally collapsed. 

Owing to the Americans' timely aid, the U-boat war was already lost 
byjanuar\’ 1918. Yet Tirpitz obstinately persisted in sa^-ing; ‘American 
help is and will remain a figment of the imagination.^ At this same 
juncture, Hergt, German Minister of Finance, declared: ‘The great army 
from across the ocean cannot swim or fly, so w^e know it will never make 
a landing on European shores.’ These prognostications notwithstanding, 
there were already 224,655 American troops on the western front; a 
month later the number had increased to over a milHon; and by November 
1918 there wxrc more than tw^o million American soldiers fighting side 
by side with the Entente. Not one transport vessel fell a \ictim to the 
U-boats, Pan only of the American troops could be made use of, for 
many were still in training. Ludendorff had to admit: ‘Within a few 
months, the Americans have sent more troops over to France than I 
could have thought possible.’ Yet mobilization on the grand scale had 
merely begun when the general spoke those words. The American 
authorities reckoned that by July 1919 the army’s strength would be in 
the region of 5,000,000 men. On November ist, 1918, it amoimted to 
3,634,000 men. , Approximately 10,000,000 American citizens were 
liable to be called up. When the United States decided to enter the war, 
her army consisted of 105,000 men of whom 25,000 w^re stationed in the 
Philippines, the end of December 1914 the Neir York Times observed 
diat the whole of the American army could find comfortable accommoda- 
tioii in the new football ground of Yale University. But in May 1917 
compulsorj^ military service was introduced. So that for all, Admiral 
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Holtzcndorff’s pledging his honour that no Americans would or could 
set foot on European soil, more and more United States troops effected a 
satisfactory landing, 

America’s industries, like her army, were about to come with full 
force into the arena when Germany’s strength was exhausted. The speed 
with which a soldier could be trained to undertake his duties w^as con- 
siderably greater tlian that of producing arms for liis equipment, so that 
the Americans had to depend at first on their allies for these essentials. 
When the League of Nations investigated the subject of industrial 
mobilization, the Americans submitted a report in W’hich it was stated 
that, among other things, the charge over from ordinary industrial pro- 
duction to w’ar-time needs required at least from twelve to twenty months 
to get into train. The United States have, as we know, fanmense natural 
resources and big industrial plants, and money was flying about pretty 
recklessly. Yet ‘our government’, so the report proceeds, ‘had to rely 
entirely on our allies for front-line military equipment. Our troops were 
entirely dependent upon our allies for everything save only food and cash. 
Guns, munitions, aircraft, everjThing, our dependence upon our allies 
remained absolute ri^ht up to the day of the armistice. Out of all the 
guns produced during the w^ar by the United States, only four reached the 
front before the armistice — nineteen months ^fter war had been declared. 
During the battle of the Argonne, which ended nineteen months after the 
declaration of w’ar, the larger calibre guns had not fired a single shell 
produced in the United States.’ 

The first American-produced airplanes reached the western jfront in 
August 1918, the first tank left the factory in October 1918, and up to 
the end of the war not more than sixteen were used by the army in the 
west. By the time the war ended, American industry had been mobilized 
and mass-production of gims, tanks, aircraft, and ammunition could have 
been set afoot. But Germany, as we have seen, was beaten before America 
could bring into the struggle her full fighting strength and thus enter the 
blood-drenched field of the first World War. 

, Although Germany had based all her plans on a swift decision and 
although in 1916 it became even more imperative to reach it on account of 
the economic, military, and political situation at home, just when the 
Central Powers had become convinced that the Entente meant to allow 
the static warfare to drag on indefinitely, the enemy developed a new 
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wcApoi' which would economize war material and smash up the Central 
Powers tor good and all. Tliis \\*eapon was mobile warfare. Guderian, 
the Panzer General, wrote about this new method in 1936: ‘Clever 
Englishmen such as General Swinton and Winston Churchill, together 
with a hajzdful of Frcnch.mcn, quite independently of one another, had 
a brain wave. They simultaneously conceived the idea that a break 
through the barbed-wire defences and an emergence from the trenches 
was cs<;cntial. They were detennined to convey their iSring powrer with 
cannon, machine-guns, and their crews over to the enemy entrenchments 
and finish him off at close quarters. To carr\’ out this purpose they needed a 
vehicle which was sufficiently mobile and invulnerable against infantry 
attack. They chose the caterpillar tractor, whose construction was based 
on the Holt tractor, and armoured it. Thus the tank came into being.’ 

As witli evciy ncwTangled w’eapon, the performance of the tank was at 
the outset rather disappointing. It covered about five miles an hour and 
the handling of it w’as by no means an easy task. On September i6th, 1916, 
the fint tanks made their debut on the front. There were ten of them and 
all ten were destroyed on the battlefield. But as tliis new weapon was 
perfected. General Byng, Commander of the Third English Army, took 
up the suggestion made by the Royal Tank Corps to launch an attack 
entirely supported by tanks. This assault took place in November 1917, 
For the first time in militaiy histor\% the tank w^as to take precedence of 
e\Tr\' other arm. On November 20th, 1917, the first tank battle in the 
history of the W’orld w’as launched. A new^ method of warfare had come 
to birth. In this battle three hundred and fifty tanks together wdth a 
thousand aircraft operated. General Fuller considers this battle to have 
revolutionized warfare. Among other Germans of note, Major Hesse 
declares that this tank batde at Cambrai ‘opened a new era in warfare’. 

Owing to its tlirec main characteristics— protection against bullets, 
manoeuvrability, and power of attack, the tank inaugurated a new era in 
mobile warfare. According to Fuller and his compatriot Liddell Hart, 
both of whom are considered by German military experts to be outstand- 
ing champions of the motorization and mechanization of the army, the 
mtroduction of the tank W’as the logical result of static warfare. Steam 
power created the armoured ship, and during the first World War petrol 
gave birth to the tank. When armoured vessels made their appearance 
during the War of Secession, the Englishman Sir John Hay said: ‘Whoever 
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goes into battle in a wooden ship is a madman, and the person who gives 
him orders to do so is a rogue.’ After the first tank battle, Fuller might 
wcU have said: ‘Hewho goes forth to battle in a woollen coat is a madman, 
and the person who orders liim to do so is a rogue/ If we are to believe 
Captain Ritter, the German High Command looked for far too long a 
time upon the tank as a kind of technical toy, as a sort of bog)" tofiighten 
children "with and, ‘once deprived of its moral effects, turned out to be 
not such a fearsome monster* after all and one with which the German’ 
soldier, being a man of steady, nerves, could deal with much in the same 
way as his ancestors had done with the lions let loose upon them by the 
Romans — namely with their cudgels’. As late as the summer of 1918 
the successes achieved by the new" weapon W"ere attributed to the fact 
that the troops just ‘got fiightened’ when these monsters came into 
action — which only goes to show, as Captain Ritter remarks, how great 
was the relapse of the High Command into their proverbial dislike of any 
technical develdpments in the matter of lethal weapons. Captain Ritter 
was not alone in his criticism. In 1936, Justrow, the well-knowm army 
technician, wrote an encvxlopaedia. He was commissioned to do this on 
behalf of the German Society for Politics and the Science of War. Herein 
we can read: ‘Helped by our superior technique, our operations started 
admirably in 1914. But w"e failed to keep up with the technical standard 
and thus caine to a standstill.- But after experiencing the “miracle of the 
Marne” and all the sufferings it entailed, did we read the fiery wTiting on 
the wall and draw the logical conclusions? Outw"ardly, yes. The High 
Command set about the task imposed upon it and organized for war on 
a given basis, with trenches, barbed-wire defences, concrete, armour, 
machine-guns and guns of all sorts, mortars, flame throwers, wireless 
apparatus, rockets, etc., etc., which from a technical point of view were 
quite excellent. But did our High Command change inwardly as well?' 
Unfortunately it did not. They persisted in utilizing technical innova- 
tions with the old methods of procedure, hoping thereby to break down 
the enemy’s defence. But they ftiled to alter their attitude of mind, nor 
were they able to take the foe by surprise with the use of utterly unthought 
of weapons. Of course the tank provided them with an opportunity, at 
least at the beginning, of appearing to be invincible and well on the way 
to winning the war. Our enemies, on the other hand, made the best use 
possible of this new weapon, and it was with the help of tanks that in 1918 
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ih'cy gained a cicdv.ve wliilc we were still endeavouring to get 

a!:n-tank defence into order and on a sufFicienfly large scale/ 

The Gennans raptnred cixre tanks at Cambrai. In spite of this, they 
had merely forr,‘-five of these against the Entente’s three thousand five 
hundrenl In November 1917, the Allies had from six to seven hundred 
tank^i to put into action. In 1918, the French High Command ordered 
tour thousand and Great Britain five thousand. On April 34th, 1918, 
sc\"cn British tanks, manned by t\vent}'-one officers and men, crushed 
their way into tlircc German battalions and.killed more than four hundred 
men. According to Fuller, British losses per square mile of recaptured 
tcrritorc amomitcd to five thousand three hundred men during the period 
from July to November 1916. In the same period of 1917 there were 
right thousand two hundred losses. But in the same period of 1918, when 
tanks had been introduced and were in full operation, the losses amounted 
to only eighty -three men. 

At long last the German High Command began to Isk whether the 
tank was really a child’s bogy, just made to frighten the life out of the poor 
little fellow. Lengthy discussions and experiments were needed before, in 
the summer ot 1918, mass-production of tanks was put into commission. 
But the .first thousand tanks could not leave the assemblage yard 
until 1919. By this time, the Entente could have launched gigantic 
fleets of tanks into active service. Had the British programiiae alone been 
carried out, by the spring of 1919 no fewer than eight thousand tanks and 
ten thousand supply tractors w^ould have been ready. Fuller wrote in 
1930 that had the war lasted but one year more the world would have seen 
vast armies of tanks thrown into the fray. 

Even supposing that Gcrmahy could have gained some advantage in 
the matter of tank production, it was only under the most favourable con- 
ditions imaginable that she could have succeeded in changing the free of 
things on the land front, for the Entente were exploiting their advantages 
to die full at this time. If the Germans had realized the important role 
which the tank was to play in the future of the war, it was already too 
late for them to remedy the lack of this weapon by placing mass-produc- 
tion ^f tanks in the forefront and putting them into active service. Cap- 
tain Ritter and others consider that the difficulties presented owing to 
shortage of material could have been overcome and that it was lack of 
tHidcistanding as to the value of the new weapon which was answerable 
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for Germany’s failure to produce tanks immediately, yet and his col- 
leagues have to admit that production in quantity^ could only have been 
effected at the expense of the navy. But neither he nc»r anyone else 
answers the question as to where the necessary petrol for the running of 
a mechanized army was to come from. Ludendorff writes in tins connec- 
tion: In spite of oil deliveries from Rumanian oilfields, the situation in 
regard to fuel was a precarious one which rendered waging war as 
arduous and difficult as life was on the home front.’ Dr. Ferdinand 
Fricden§burg, in his study of OH During the World War, published at 
Stuttgart in the spring of 1939, states: ‘Though Germany’s military tech- 
nique was in one way or the other still able to cope with these manifold 
difficulties, the shortage of fuel-oil made it impossible to mechanize the 
army save on an extremely modest scale. But the construction and com- 
missioning of submarines, airplahcs, and tanks, which w^rc the most 
important modem weapons of war, was restricted owing to the dearth 
of oil.’ 

% 

In any case, at that time and ow’-ing to the shortage of these essential 
raw" materials, Gernaany was in no position to put up effective resistance 
to the gigantic tank armies which wrould have careered over the battle- 
fields in 1919. For a similar reason, Germany w’as outgeneralled in the 
air. In 1918, Germany produced each month only two thousand to Great 
Britain’s four thousand airplanes. 

For the wffiole duration of the war the western powers held their 
supremacy in the air, not particularly because they had the advantage of 
numbers when the war started but because throughout the conflict they 
were masters of the ocean routes and were thus able to get all the suppli^ 
of oil and raw materials they needed. Even if Germany had not been 
inferior in the matter of aircraft before the war and had, on the contrary, 
been superior in this realm, it would not have proved much to her 
advantage in the long run and could only have lasted for a limited period 
because mastery in the air is dependent on supremacy at sea. 

In February 1936, Major-General Metz reminded his readers in the 
Deutsche Allgemeim Zeitung that during the latter part of the 1914-18 war 
the Germans, in order to have a sufficiency of artillery ammunition for a 
large-scale attack, needed to work as many days and nights to provide 
the shells as the Entente produced in as many hours. ‘We had too few 
motor vehicles and what w’c did have ran on iron tyres instead of on 
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rubber c Ar. oiniriOiis fi jn r*f this dearth of rubber was shown by 
the fact that the Gcnnaii High Command discontinued gas attacks, nor 
was any interest manifested in the intensive use of gas, because the enemy 
had plenty’ of rubber coats for protective purposes whereas the Germans 
possessed practically none. 

★ 

The almost impossible task of procuring raw materials was matched 
by the equally difficult task of getting food, and the situation m both 
respeas deteriorated increasingly and considerably . Even old people had to 
queue up day and night if they w'ere to stand a chance of getting a small 
quantit}’ of very dubious food. Often they found that they had been 
standing there for hours in vain. According to German statistics, about 
800,000 persons died from hunger duriirg the war, 180,000 of them in the 
course of 1917 and approximately 300,000 in 1918. Skalweit points out 
that the Germans were still hoping for deliverance from their tribulations 
by emploring new methods of economic organization and by the 
emergence of ‘strong men\ These expectations were doomed to disap- 
pointment ‘because the problem was not capable of solution^ Morale at 
home and at the front became increasingly worse. Curiously enough it 
was among the technical units who were treated far better than any 
other of the Gcnnan troops that morale was at its lowest, Pintschovius 
tells us. Lieutenant-Gencml Marx reports that ‘the more an army unit 
was mosaicked with persons practising “modem professions”, the greater 
was the danger of morale breaking dov^m’. This problem, coming on 
top of the shortage of raw materials and oil, was in the main the cause of 
Germany’s incapacity’ to build up a tank corps comparable to that which 
the Entente was able to put into action in 19x8. Germany’s fate was being 
scaled. 

On August 8th, 1918, at Amiens, four hundred and fifty British and 
ninety French tanks, supported by two thousand six hundred guns of all 
calibres and five hundred aircraft, brought about the ‘black day’ of the 
Gcnnan army. It was on this memorable occasion that the Entente, with 
its new methods of warfare, pierced the German lines, completely routing 
their opponents. The sudden advance of the columns of tanks found the 
German Divisional Headquarters utterly off their guard. Troops and their 
officen were rendered helpless. Hindenburg named this August 8th ‘the 
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fatal day’ of die German army, while Hans von Zwehl the Prussian 
militar}' author, wrote: ‘We were not beaten by the genius of General 
Foch but by the weight of General Tank/ 

LudendorfF writes that August 8th confirmed the opinion tliat the 
German army w^as in a decline so far as its fighting strength w'as concerned. 
Also it became clear as day that the German W’ar machine w^as no longer 
up to the mark. Soldiers W'ho after an attack returned alive to dieir units 
were jeered at as ‘scabs’ and a further jest was added to the effect that they 
‘were prolonging the war*. 

Soon after this battle a Crown Council assembled at Spa and decided 
to approach the enemy in order to negotiate peace. On June 24.th, 1918, 
Secretary of State von Kuhlmann declared in the Reichstag that since 
the war could not be brought to a close by force of arms, diplomatic 
negotiations with the Allied leaders should be undertaken. Thereupon 
the High Command compelled the Kaiser to dismiss him. But after 
August 8th these same men were in a great huny" to start negotiations. 
They w’ere all the more clamorous for a speedy settlement because on 
September 15th, 1918, Bulgaria severed relations with Germany, so that 
the latter’s communications with Austro-Hungarv^ on the one part and 
with Rumania on the other w’ere gravely imperilled. The Entente armies 
in the Balkans w^ere expected any day to occupy Rumania, thus cutting 
Germany off from her oil supplies. Apart from the supply of Rumanian 
oil, the Germans could not keep pace with the mechanization and motor- 
ization of the Entente armies. In the absence of the Rumanian supplies, 
Germany would have had to reduce by half, and within two months, 
her motor traffic and put an end to her aviation. Friedensburg writes that 
the German oil situation was obvious to all. 

On October 3rd, the German High Command ^ain urged ‘that an 
offer of peace be made immediately to our enemies’. So far as one is 
able to judge, they declared, there is no hope whatsoever of forcing the 
enemy to start peace negotiations. , Swift action was, therefore, urgently 
needed, for ‘every day lost is costing us thousands of brave soldiers’ lives’. 
In saying this, the German High Command unreservedly acknowledged 
military collapse. No longer did they stand out against the democratiza- 
tion of Germany. Quite the contrary. Ludendorff showed himself 
especially ardent in the introduction of the necessary reforms. His liberal 
and social democratic opponents of yesteryear did not refuse to take over 
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responsibility, but they diJ so on condition that LudendorfF resigned and 
bad no further finger in the pie. His place was filled by Groner who for 
long had been insisting that it would be well for Germany if the war 
finished in a Mraw\ which would make it essential for the country to 
readjust her whole political and strategical position. It was unfortunate 
for Germanv that Groner’s ideas were not put into execution. 

★ 

The Kaiser wished, with the aid of the social democrats, to rebuild the 
Reich anew. He actually said that he wanted to become ‘the first social 
democrat’. But such a compromise was no longer possible. His whole 
position was threatened and the notion sprang up that he could be saved 
only by a civil war. This idea, however, was rejected by the more sensible 
among German military men who, under the leadership of Groner, had 
in recent days stepped into the foreground. Ludendorff’s successor 
declared that the army could no longer be relied upon and that it had 
ceased to support His Imperial Majesty. Even Hindenburg agreed with 
these statements. William II and his entourage began to vociferate about 
‘the military’ oath’ and ‘the Supreme Commander-in-Chief’, etc. To 
which Gr5ncr answered: ‘Military oath? Supreme Commander-in- 
Chief? These are mere words signifying nothing. They are nothing but 
an idea . 

The dictum that if ordered to do so a soldier had ‘to shoot his father or 
mother' had by the end of the war become obsolete. No wonder, when 
we remember that so many millions of men had become involved in the 
struggle. In Germany there were thirteen and a half milli on; in Austria, 
nine million; in Russia, more than fifteen milli on; in France and her 
colonies, approximately eight and a quarter million; in the British 
Empire, eight million three hundred thousand; and in the other belligerent 
countries taken together, sixty-^e million. All these meii had been 
called up and mobilized. And all these,millions of men were not going to 
carry out such a crazy order as that of ‘shooting their father or mo ther at 
the behest of a Kaiser or anyone else. Engels proved a reliable seer when 
he wrote: ‘At such a juncture, the prince’s army will change into a people’s 
army, the military machinery will break down, and m^itariQm will die 
firom the “dialectics” of its own development.’ The revolutionary move- 
ment began in the navy. The movement had been looked upon in Ger- 
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many as ‘a palliative for educated and uneducated social democrats’. In 
his diary, which is of especial interest from the psychological and socio- 
logical point of vic\\\ Stumpf, an able-bodied seaman belonging to the 
Christian Socialist organization, writes: ‘All of a sudden one was in the 
thick of it and none could explain how we got there.’ This shows how 
spontaneous the revolution was and w'hat an insignificant part revolurion- 
arj" propaganda put out by certain small groups played in the movement. 
Be this as it may, Major Altrichter, in his work on The Moral Strength of 
the German Army in Peace and During the World War, does not confine 
himself to so simple an explanation of the revolution nor does he maintain 
that it was ‘staged by demagogues’. He wmtes: ‘The masses had ceased to 
believe in the idea of an Imperial Germany . . . Only those political insti- 
tutions which are based upon the comnetions and the free will of the 
people can be considered genuine and well-established powers. When 
these conditions cease to exist, such institutions inevitably collapse because 
there remains nobody who is W’illing to fight for their survival’ 

Admiral von Altvater, of the Russian nav)% once described to the 
German General Hoffinann how the troops under his own command 
‘literally dwindled away’, and he added prophetically: ‘The same thing 
will happen .with your own army.’ General Hoffrnann, as he himself 
notes, scoffed at such an idea. ‘I laughed at him because I thought it quite 
impossible.’ But Admiral Altvater’s words were very soon justified. ‘An 
unknown and uncanny power has raised its head’, writes Major Altrichter, 
‘and this unknown and uncanny power proved to be the ’“‘soldiers’ 
councils”.’ The conservative General , von Freytagh-Loringhoven and 
others who had lived through November pth, 1918, in Berlin report much 
the same thing: ‘The revolution caught us all napping and we felt utterly 
helpless in the face of it.’ 

Later on, General Groner wrote that ‘in the autumn of 1918 the political 
harvest had just ripened after having been sown in the course of a long 
period of historic development’. But he did not mean to imply that the 
collapse of a half-absolutist Germany was frted to take place nxerely 
because ‘the highly developed culture and dvilization of great nations 
bearwithin themselves the germ of the democratic idea’. His words were, 
rather, intended as a criticism of Imperial Germany^ s home and foreign 
policy in the course of many decades. Even had Germany been able to 
introduce democratic reforms in the course of the war, this gesture would 
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not Kave given her die \'ictory against a world in aims with its focal point 
based in Great Britain. But had such a democratic Germany come into 
edstcncc, it would not have wanted a victorious issue, nor would such 
an issue have been necessarj' to her. She would have entered into peace 
negotiations in good time so as to avert catastrophe. Important as sound 
democratic institutions undoubtedly are, they cannot produce food and 
other materials when these arc not to be had for love or money. 

Germany was unable to destroy British sea power and the blockade 
which was based upon it. Consequently, the Central Powers became a 
beleaguered fortress. In the course of the war the outworn poHtical and 
social differences grew’ starker than ever before and the rate of democratic 
development went quicker than it would have done given normal, cir- 
cumstances. In the end, when the knell of the old system was tolling, 
Germany collapsed completely. 

To use Captain Schultz* words: ‘The experiences of the World War 
have fully confirmed the fact that modem industrialized countries are 
eventually absolutely dependent on supplies from overseas, otherwise they 
suffer intolerably from any form of blockade. In aU great wars, when the 
strongest and fittest nations are fighting for their position in the world — 
as W’as the case in the Punic wars, in Napoleonic times, and again during 
the recent Great War — victory comes to those nations who, while 
W’aging w’ar, are able to make use of the economic, pohtical, and strate- 
gical advantages accruing to them through their doxninance of the seas. 
This is, pre-eminently, the decisive factor/ 
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CHAPTER V 


INTERLUDE BETWEEN TWO GREAT WARS 

The outcome of the first World War showed clearly that no single con- 
tinental power could aa on its own initiative for a protracted period and 
just as the fancy pleased it. A bolshevization of defeated. Germany was, 
therefore, unimaginable and quite out of the question, for she would have 
been liable to a further blockade, with famine and renewed war&c as 
consequences. Moreover, w’hen the effeas of a res^olution are taken into 
consideration, there is a vast difference between a great but backward 
agricultural country like Russia and a highly developed state like Germany. 
In Russia it was right and proper for the bolsheviks to seize power, for 
they had not the fate of the whole of Europe to worry about. With the 
thick-headedness customary among continentals, the bolsheviks and other 
revolutionaries of the left thought they could bring about a revolution 
the wide w'orld over. But since the focus of international poHtics hes in 
the Anglo-Saxon world which is welded together in the powerful United 
States of America and in the mighty British Empire, no revolution on a 
global scale could be anything else than utopian so long as these two 
countries failed to join in the issue. Also we have to take into account 
that, if only for purely sociological reasons, these two lands showed not 
the slightest inclination to adopt the bolshevik outlook. Further it must be 
remembered that the industrialized proletariat of western European lands 
had already acquired rights and privileges ftir in advance of the forms and 
methods of the bolsheviks. 

Even the non-bolshevik radicals of the left and the moderate social 
democrats of Central Europe found themselves cribbed and confined in 
their activities as soon as they tried to achieve their aims. The Gexman 
Sodalizmg Conmiission decided that the first thing to do was to organize 
economic hfe and revive production, exports, and international trade 
relations. There was no prospect of accomplishing this without the collab- 
oration of Great Britain and the United States, let alone endeavouring to 
work against them. Thus the two Anglo-Saxon powers were in a position 
to put a brake on the German revolutionary movement. • Hiey were also 
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able to cltcck the a'^Mtex rcvt^Iution, tor the erstwliile rulers of Germany 
could net expect to be treated Icricntly in the field of economics and 
foreign credits auv niore than their opponents of the radical persuasion. 
To diiferentiate between the two would have led to catastrophic results. 

Professor Dt:i>herg, the leading chemical research worker who from 
1924. to 193 1 was ::ead of the Reich Association ol: German Industrialists, 
put tile foilcv.ing question to his compatriots in 1919: ‘Would it not 
perliaps have been better it the chemical industry’ Iiad not worked so hard 
and adiicved such immense succcssf He had in mind that had it not been 
for the remarkable achievements of the chemical industry^ the "war might 
have ended sootier and Germany, together with the whole world, might 
have been spared such terrible suflcriiigs for so many y’cars in succession. 
Even had Germany come out of the fray with flying colours, Duisberg 
continued, she wtvuld have been at the end ol: her tether. In conclusion he 
observed; T do not intend to indulge in further reflections upon such 
inight-havc-becns. So many’ other things arc linked up with the whole 
problem. But I \\ i sited to draw attention to this outstanding fact. 

Similar thoughts found expression in post-war Germany over and over 
again. Count Bemstorff openly declared that he had wished to keep the 
United Stares out of the w'ar and had done his best to see that she remained 
neutral, but his endeavours proved unavailing. Now that the war was 
over, it may be objected ‘that had the United States entered the war at an 
earlier date tliis might have been a good thing. The mflitary pressure and 
our owm defeat in consequence would have saved us from two more 
years of struggle. The German people would have then accepted the fact 
that their country was defeated before the breakdown of morale had 
occurred and they would not have been crushed by the war and the 
blockade which lasted four long and dreary years’. 

• Helfierich had put up a good fight against tinrestricted U-boat warfare 
— though he ate his words later. But in the sequel he was quite off the 
mark when he declared that in the event of Germany being beaten she 
would be finished and done with for centuries to come and would suffer 
such a boycott that she would be ‘hke a pariah dog to whom not a soul 
would throw a morsel of bread*. It is likely that precisely because the 
U-boats failed in their purpose that Germany did not in the end become 
this pariah dog to whom nobody would throw a morsel of bread. At any 
rate, the Americans showed themselves to be very magnanimous towards 
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defeated Germany, for they not only sent food but also granted her huge 
credits a short time after the war had come to an cntL 

The United States stood on an economic pinnacle at the close of the 
war. During the years 1914-20 her export trade increased from 2,400,000 
dollars to 8,200,000 dollars. From b^g a debtor state in 1914, she be- 
came a creditor state to the whole world after the war. In 1927 the world 
in general owed the United States 21,000,000 dollars. Germany, on the 
other hand, had in 1913 credits abroad amounting to over 25,000,000 
marks, yet after the war she bccanie the greatest debtor state in the wodd. 
According to Dr, Eicke, director of the Reich Bank, Germany was then 
burdened with short-term and long-term debts to the tune of 27,000,000 
marks in 1930. It must not be forgotten that Germany paid 11,000,000 
marks for reparations out of crests she had received aft^ the war. 
Neither must the fact be overlooked that it was only by receiving foreign 
credits that she was able to rebuild her industry and agricultural under- 
takings and bring prosperity to them before very long. Owing to these 
credits from abroad, chiefly from the United States, German industrial 
jHXKluction increased by 42 per cent from 1921 to 1929, whereas British 
production increased by only 16 per cent during the same period and that 
of France by 27 per cent. In 1913 German imports amounted roughly to 
10,800,000 marks, her exports to 10,000,000 marks. The corresponding 
figures for 1925 were: imports, 12400,000 marks; exports, 9,300,000 
marks. By 1929 Germany’s exports amounted to 13,500,000 and her 
imports to the same figure in marks. Thus the pre-war standard was not 
merely recovered but overhauled within a decade of Germany’s defeat. 
This economic success was achieved in spite of her having no army to speak 
of and no navy whatsoever, since by the terms of peace the whole of the 
latter had to be l^dcd over to the jEntcntc. 

But after 1933 Germany’s importance as a power in the economic 
fiidd went sadly awry, precisely because the relation between power 
politics and economic rel^ons is a fer inore complicated thing than dbe 
advocates ofthe former will admit Yet in reality ic ddicatc mkrionsfa^ 
ietween power politics and economic life is ohvioiis. The National 
Socialists drew their strength from the economic situarion which had. 
wx>vtred beyond the dies^ This had been aocompEshed in sp 

short a time beemne the Seexmd Reidb px^scfcutcd IK) war cm 

but coliaborated with the league of Natiens under Strcsemazin^s 
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guiciaiicc, which was full of insight. In these circumstances, Germany 
received the necessary^ credits from abroad. Stresemann estimated that 
there was but one way to avoid a total collapse of German economic life 
with its inevitable consequences. His solution amounted to a close collabor- 
ation with financially stable states. There were few^ to be found in dis- 
agreement with his policy. So tar as Germany’s international trade 
relations were concerned, it was not a practical proposition for her to 
throw in her lot with Russia to the exclusion of other nations, since the 
Soviet state, at least in thd earlier days of post-war reconstruction, played 
a minor part in the German economic scheme. Moreover, there was not 
the least chance of securing credits from that country. For this and other 
reasons it is not the cast but the west which proves of such supreme im- 
portance in settling Germany’s fate, whether in war or peace. What is 
valid for Germany is equally valid for the remainder of Europe. Europe 
in general could not have made so speedy an economic recovery had it not 
been for loans and other aid from foreign countries. 

The circles in post-war Germany which thought in terms of world 
political economy were well aware of the fact that Europe could not be 
placed on a satisfactory economic footing without the help of the United 
States and that no coalition of powers, whatever it might be, could impose 
ks will by political, economic, or military pressure upon the coalition of 
the Anglo-Saxon world. Bemstorff put the issue as follows: ‘I cannot be 
too emphatic in declaring again and again that we possessed no means 
whatever for putting pressure on the United States and it would have been 
easy for the Americans to wage war against us.* Some are inclined to 
think that had Germany approached Japan at that crucial hour, indirect 
pressure might have been exercised. Others prefer to differ, saying that 
had such a tentative approach been made, it would have brought the 
United States earlier into the war and would have rubbed her up the wrong 
way at the very start. 

★ 

The Germans, who thought only in military terms, did not deem it 
• woith their while to take all these considerations into account Most of 
them attributed 'Germany’s defeat with all the consequences entailed to 
the frustrated effort to adweve tiie lcMig^-fr>r ‘Cannae’. It is not tb be 
wrodered at, therefore, that the battle of the Marne takes precedence 
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among the manifold legends which have arisen as the outcome of the 
German defeat A lengthy tirade about the German armies being within 
forty miles of Paris was made. Nor for long could it be denied that the 
German right wing was too weak to push forward. But this weakness 
is blamed on to that ‘damned Reichstag which sabotaged any attempt to 
bring up the strength of the Central Powers’ armies, during 1912 and 1913’* 
All these were no more than legends which found complete denial in the 
documents published by the ‘Reichsarchiv’. Herein we find it stated that 
‘the bewitchment of the German military forces cannot be laid at the door 
of the national assembly’. Still, those associated with the old regime and 
who were trying their best to vindicate its actions, deliberately ignored 
the evidence of the ‘Reichsarchiv’s’ records. There was another group 
which endeavoured to prove that a ‘military Cannae might have been 
achieved even with depleted forces had SchliefFcn himself led the armies 
forth to battle’. Perhaps these persons felt that they had been guilty of 
neglect in times past. The Frankjurter Zeitung countered by printing a 
leading article on January 9th, 1939, to the effect that even Schlieffen could 
not have conjured up the necessary troops if they did not C 3 dst; and it was 
precisely this lack of troops which constituted the major problem. Ihc 
writer of this article said finther that anyone who wished rightly to under- 
stand pre-war conditions and to form a true judgment of the men respon- 
sible for the 1914-18 campaign would have to search the a nn a l s of Ger- 
man history for many decade past. I myself, having delved into these 
annals, feel assured that none be puzzled by the 6ct diat so naany 
adherents of the old regime preferred flight into mysticism rather than fadng 
foots. The very high percentage of Geimanofficcscs killed in the course of 
the campaign goes to disprove the assertion that they expected more 
bravery to be shown by otiiers than by themselves. Yet many oflScen of 
the old regime foiled in the intellcctuai courage which was needed for a 
full comprehension of the reasons kading to Germany’s collapse. 

When the war was over, Ludendorflf thought he had discovered the 
mysterious reasons which led the Kaiser to choose von Moltfce as ChieC 
ofGeneralStajffandC.inC. (^thcGerrnanannicsinthefidd. Hcarttrib- 
uted the choice to ‘the whisperings of those in the Kaiser’s imme d i ate 
ea^urage’. Ludendorff rambles on for quite a while abotet these mystcri- 
otas powers, going so for as to say Aat *a mysterious congress had 
resolved to annihilate Germany. Count von Mc^tke was chosen because 
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he wa$ the nephew of the victor of Sedan and w’as himself a spiritualist. 
He was, therefore, peculiarly susceptible to occult influences and instruc- 
tions from the ‘‘Consecrates of Jehovah”.’ Four years after the publica- 
tion of the official documents in the ‘Rcichsarchiv’, Ludendorff, 'with a 
view to raising three army corps, wrote as follow s^ ‘The Ivlinistry for 
War frustrated my plans so effectively because it was under the influence 
of occult powers who were determined to sabotage my will in the matter.’ 
The ruin of Schlicffcn’s plans was likewise attributed to occult and even 
criminal influences. No matter how sympathetic one may be to those who 
believe in occultism, such ideas in this connection have to be rejected. 
Facts clearly conflict with such an interpretation. 

Many of Ludendorff’s adherents found it difficult to stomach their 
leader’s mystical interpretation of the failure to bring about a German 
‘Cannae’ in France. Moreover, were we to accept this fatalistic outlook, 
every w^ord w’hich has been written about the art of strategy and general- 
ship would be null and void and subject to incalculable powers of darkness 
which could in a trice destroy the work of a lifetime and of a brilliantly 
gifted brain. All those who wished to save from disrepute Schlicffen’s 
strategic ideas had to strive hard to find a more acceptable explanation 
for the failure of his ‘Cannae*. They were in full sympathy with his reiter- 
ated complaint as to the paucity of intelligence displayed by the majority 
of German officers, as to their lethargy in the matter of serious study, as to 
their lack of shrewdness and their disregard of scientific training, 
Dclbriick’s attitude towards Schlicffen wras of a totally different order. 
Tim great historian of the war considered that ‘all this smashing-up policy 
and the strategy of annihilation of the foe’ was based on too narrow a 
concept in regard to the history of warfare. Also he was of opinion that 
the German General Staff had not fully understood Clausewitz. kt Dd- 
brtick’s estimation, Clausewitz was by no means an unconditional advo- 
cate of a war of annihilation. On the ccmtiary , Clausewitz was a champion 
of the doctrine that diCTC are two elementary types of warf^. Ftoin a 
casual remark m ad e by Clausewitz, Dclbriick draws the conclusion that 
tie great master of the science of war meant to revise his wodc in suck a 
way as to introduce two alternative ways of conducting war. It is amusing 
to note in passing that, while the military caste was unflagging in its jokes 
tie expense of the socialists who looked upon every word Marx ever 
wrote as though it were gospel truth, they themselves pkeed Qaosewita 
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on a pedestal said swallowed his doctrine entire as though it were sacro- 
sanct. Perhaps it was for this reason that Dclbriick, when arguing the 
inatter with the militarists, attached great value to having ‘the real Clause- 
witz’ on his side. But the military, ever since 1878, definitely rejected 
Delbriick's interpretation of their idol. 

Be this as it may, Delbriick’s rebukes were sound in so tar as he accused 
the General Staff of bias in their training ~ at least since the Anglo 
German antagonism liad been set going. In his. interesting and topical 
article entitled The Elementary Strategy of the World War^ which was 
published in 1921 by the Prussian Annals, he WTites: ‘General Kuhl will 
have nothing to do with my criticisms. He says that had we foreseen the 
consequences of the blockade and the duration of the war, both of which 
constituted a menace to us, we should have put every ounce of our strerigth 
into bringing aflFairs to a head. “Agreed, if sudi a filing had been possible. 
But if such an efiFort were out of the question, what then^*^’ 

Delbriick goes on to say that this efibrt was impossible of achievement. 
Undoubtedly a swift decision might have been gained over France, But 
once having dealt drastically with France, what w^as next to be under- 
taken? Delbriick implies that he was convinced in advance that the United 
States would come to France’s relief and possessed the necessary means 
for preventing a crushing defeat of France. From these data Delbriids: 
deduces file course of events should a great German victory have tak en 
place on French soil. ‘There is no doubt about the &ct that Great Britain 
would immediately have introduced universal military service and the 
United States would have entered the war then and there . . . Though the 
Americans ware by no means set upon the total defeat of the Central 
Powers, they would never have permitted Germany in any drcumstanccs 
to win the war. The United States would have set to with a will and have 
put a hundred million citizens to the task of preventing such a catastrophe. 
The French would have withdrawn behind the Loire and, if accessary, 
behind the Garonne; but they would have continued to until snooour 

arrived. Or, another possibility was that the Fraidr would have made 
peace — - Kke the peace of Tilsit in Napoleonic times — with the inteorioii 
resuming the comlxtt after an intedude of, let us say, a year or two m 
. mpder to give time for the gigantic overseas armies to land and come to 
her Thus a triumphal on Napoleonic hues would in 

event have turned into stahiii^sed warfitte. This is what counts. 
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As X matter of historical fact, Dclbriick hit the iiail on the head. Yet 
there were verv’ few v/ho shared Delbriick's, Boclke's. or Ziekursch’s 
point of view . Trii.\ the navy seemed to understand the problem better 
than did the arnve. Meurer tells us that the issue oi the war, an extremely 
sad business for Germany, incited him to write his book on the history of 
naval w'arfarc. In 1925. Rear-Admiral Michclsen declared that those who 
belicrecd in the po^sibilit}’ of a swift decision of the w^ar in France during 
1914 had cither not studied the facts or had not grasped the significance of 
naval w arfare. 

★ 

About a year later, a memorandum of topical interest was circulated 
among a group of German naval officers. The author wras Rear-Admiral 
Wolfgang Wegener. This* memorandum caused much more of a stir 
than had at first been anticipated. In 1929 it wfas adapted to public needs 
and was issued in the form of a booklet entitled Naval Strategy and the 
World War. It is highly probable that if the German authorities had known 
that in ten years’ time another war against Great Britain would be raging, 
this booklet W’ould never have seen publication. Yet if it had been studied 
by English, Danish, and Norwegian experts, these countries might have 
taken adequate measures beforehand and made appropriate preparations. 
Anyway, they would not have been taken so completely off their guard 
in April 1940. The brochure w’as ably written and gave an admirable 
presentation of German naval polic}' during the first World War which, 
it says, was based on concepts only applicable to land armies. The English 
had excellent reasons for refusing to take the offensive. The first essential 
w^as for Germany to control Denmark and Norway. Only by succeeding, 
in this could Germany procure a valuable seaboard and satisfactory 
strategical bases from whence she could fight for the possession of over- 
seas trade routes. 

Wegener pointed out that Germany was unaware that the war was a 
naval one. Germany, like Napoleon, aimed at defeating Great Britain 
firom the land. But w'e have to recognize that there is a difierence between 
Napoleon and the Germany of 1914, for the former had an inadequate 
navy, whereas Germany was well equipped in this arm. The German 
army leaders should, therefore, have seen to it that ‘the navy, was elevated 
to an important place so that the naval as well as the military arm could 
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Operate’. Looked at from the point of view of total war, ‘Denmark and 
Norway were the pivots upon which the whole campaign turned’. The 
problem as to where the neccssan’ troops were to be drawn from was by 
no means an insoluble one, and it would undoubtedly have been solved 
had the urgency ot the situation been sufficently appreciated. 

★ 

The ideas concerning present-day naval warfare spring from the old- 
time navy, just as the ideas of present-day land armies were the progeny of 
the old Reichswehr. The creator and organizer of the modem German 
army was General von Seeckt who died in December 1936. He drew the 
finest lessons from the first World War so far as land armies were con- 
cerned. If we are to trace the initial triumphs of the second World War 
to any particular personage we should have to place General von Seeckt 
at the top of the list. 

Seeckt among other of his compatriots was firmly convinced that the 
experiences of the first World War amply substantiated the demand that a 
swift decision was imperative. The Commander-in-Chief had, therefore, 
to study minutely this form of strategy. Of course, in principle, such 
study was by no means wrong. Should a land war be the order of the day, 
German generals are not likely to jettison the teachings of Clause\sitz and 
his disciples Moltke, Schlieffen and others without detriment to themselves. 
Again, when considering the present war, we have to ask ourselves the 
question: ‘What exaedy did this strategy aim at producing?’ A restitution 
of the 1914 firontiers? This aim could probably have been secured through 
diplomatic channels. Or was the strategy aimed at ‘absolute hegemony 
over the whole of Europe’? Had that been the objective, an entangle- 
ment with Great Britain would have doubtless been unavoidable. Never- 
theless, General von Kuhl seems to have believed, even with the outcome 
of the last World War before his eyes, that the whole problem could be 
solved by a crushing Gerjnail victory over France. Kuhl does not appear 
to be an isolated case, but I doubt very much whether von Seeckt would 
have shared his colleague’s views. Von Seeckt’s political and military 
publications make it quite plain that he realized to the full the reasons for 
Napoleon’s failure. In his book. Thoughts of a Soldier, von Seeckt shows 
that for the duration of the last War Germany resembled a besieged 
fortress firo^ which sorties alone could be made fix)m time to time so as 
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to prcvenf iu fhlling into enemy hand<,. Since the means for procuring 
a Smashing Victor}'* herame scarcer and scarcer, Germany’s one reniain- 
ir.g hope to prepare Ixt enemy for peace by as tough a resistance as she 
was able to put up. 

It is evident tiiat wlnle the war lasted von Seeckt clearly understood 
that ‘tough re‘‘istancc’ in it-seif was not enough but, ‘in addition, a wdse 
restriv"tan'. in Germany’s v ar aims was needed in order to secure peace’. 
In this connectic'n tliere is a passage from his private correspondence which 
is of interest. It Avas written in October 1915, when he w^as still fairly 
optimistic as to the outcome. ‘Most of our people are in a confused state 
of nund. But the most dangerous principle which is haunting them is that 
tuir essential aim must be a guarantee to ourselves and the coining gener- 
ations of an honourable peace . . . etc., and to avoid allowing them to dare 
. . , and so on — the old tunc!’ Although the overwhelming majority of 
the niilirar\" caste lield opposing views, a^oix Seeckt himself deemed that 
it would be disastrous should such a Avay of thinking prevail. ‘The result 
of such an idea were it to be put into practice Avould be the construction of 
a trench all round the Reich. Noe aix alluring prospect!’ In a letter 
under date JanuarA" ist, 1917, he gaA’^e A"cnt to his thoughts freely, sa}ing 
that the German war aims should take the form of ‘a restriction of arma- 
ments, and as it is so pleasantly expressed in the libretto of The Magic 
Flute, “joyfully and cheerfully to march forw'ard into a better land”.’ 
Von Seeckt, though not as thoroughgoing a democrat as his friend 
Grdner A\'ho was a south Gcnnan, Avas an ardent adi^ocate of amendments 
in the Pnissian electoral s^^stem in 1915. He ncA’er agreed in any shape or 
form to restrictions being placed on freedom of thought, on the church, 
on teaching, art, speech, and the press. He w^as not a cosmopolitan but he 
drew^ the line at national autocracy in the realm of art, saying: ‘In my heart 
I must make an exception. The ans must remain unscathed. I cannot 
help it if these arc my coiiAuctions.’ He esteemed Rathenau greatly and 
thought also very highly of Bernard ShaAv*and other English authors, 
reading their w^orks even in the thick of the conflict. ‘We do not Avish to 
become spiritually impoverished because of the war,’ he wrote from the 
front. 

★ 

Even as war-time measures, von Seeckt disliked any form of public 
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('ocrcioii. ‘Do not prohibit the individual from taking part in enter- 
prises; do not suppress personalities who arc advocating state socialism’, 
he warned his compatriots in 1915. A state where citizens could work in 
the fullest freedom was arid remained throughout his ideal. ‘The greater 
the political hhern- an individual enjoys, the more readily vrill he play his 
part well for the sake of the commonwealth,’ von Seeckt wrote in 1929. 
While considering his experience during the first World War, he said 
frankly that it was inadmissible for any countr\’ to wage a war which had 
not popular support. In 1923 he fought as fiercely against the radicals of 
the left as he did against the socialists of the right. Once he had got him- 
self out of the crisis which his attitude entailed, he relinquished all his 
official powers and entrusted them to the social democrat Ebert, who was 
President of the Second Reich at the time. This gesture was due to his 
‘enlightened militarism’, as a scientific paper run by the social democrats 
put it. German nationalists, and more especially the National Socialists, 
WTre vehemently attacking the leadership of the Rcidisw’ehr at that time, 
and we cannot blame them, GrSner, von Secekt, Schleicher, Hammer- 
stein, and others were nicknamed ‘November Generals’. This was a hint 
that they had met the November revolution half-way. At the same time, 
and among the same gentry, there w’as a good deal of resentment felt at 
von Seeckt’s withdrawal firom his high functions. He could afford to do 
so ‘because he possessed inherited estates . . The Volkischer Beohachter 
observed in 1923 that unfortunately among the officers of the German 
army von Seeckt was looked upon as a jingo. The right benchers could 
not forgive him for not having formed a militarist dictatorship while he 
was at the zenith of his power in 1923. But von Seeckt and many other 
oflScers were in agreement that such a regime would be unsuitable at that 
time if Germany was to be renovated and set up as a nation again. They 
held that solely by a gradual and progressive democratic system could 
Germany’s position in the w^orld be restored. 

On November 4th, 1923, von Seeckt spoke his mind as follows: 
‘Ever since I have held my present position, I have maintained that Ger- 
many cannot be satisfactorily restored to her former eminence by the 
aition of extremists, cither supported firom outside or inside our realm, 
nor by people holding right or left views. Germany’s future continuance 
depends upon stem and sober work on her part alone.’ The pan-Ger- 
mans and other radicals of the right under the leadership of Heinrich Class 
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rcbcd upon the hypothesis he had launched in 1912. He toyed with the 
idea of exterminating the social democrats and their ever-growing influ- 
cViCc, of annihilating the liberals together with the national liberals of the 
ver\' moderate Stresemanu persuasion. In his estimation, a dictatorship 
of the right-wing elements could have been set up (as early as 1912 this 
was kno%\'n by the name of ‘'national dictatorship’) cither after a victori- 
ous war or during the chaos created by defeat. In conformity with these 
ideas, the pan-Germans and other right wing radicals would certainly not 
be the men to smother chaos after a lost war. When dealing with what 
happcricd in 1923. Hitler w’rites in Mein Kampf: ‘A genuine national 
regime required at that time a condition of trouble and unrest.’ But von 
Secekt and jnany officers meant something totally different from Hitler 
when they spoke of a ‘genuinely nationalist regime’. In Mein Kampf 
Hitler complains bitterly that ‘Marxism has found a pow’erful prop from 
the authoritative position of certain men in the Reicliswchr . 

ic 

Rcichsw'clir politics were verv'com^^licated. It was impossible to intro- 
duce a plain formula, especially seeing that there existed a multiplicity of 
trends. Heated discussions took place over two irreconcilable tendencies, 
these discussions flaring up from time to time. The uppermost questions 
were: Shall we settle down to the new regime? or, Shall we restore the 
monarchy? The discussions went on till weU into 1932 when Hans 
Brauweiler published a book dealing with Groner, Schleicher and Seecht, 
Generals in the German RcpuhUc. Braunweiler was at the time closely associ- 
ated with the Ministry for the Reichswehr. He writes concerning the 
problems: ‘These perennial conflicts between the spokesmen of the tradi- 
tional army and the men who were now responsible for the trends of 
Opinion in the Rcichsw^chr still hinged upon the same fundamental 
questions.* A detailed description of such topical questions is far beyond 
the scope of this book, but I can allude to the fact that even those who 
supported the new aimed at shifting the weight of responsible posts 

on to the shoulders of more or less right-wing supporters. We have to 
admit, however, that this tilting of the scales had nothing to do with the 
National Socialists. The transfer of power in the Reichswehr was not 
even a conservative move of the von Papen or Hugenburg trend. With 
the utmost courage and tenacity, Groner struggled against all opponents 
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Up to the last to maintain the constitutional regime intact. Von Seeckt’s 
poKtical attitude of mind w’as' never vcr\' clear, but we can say tliisof him: 
that by w’ord and deed as w’ell as by the fact that he was a member of the 
Stresemann group which went under the name of the German People’s 
Party (National Liberals) he wished to keep to the constitutional form 
of government and to raise the status of the upper middle class. This 
was quite enough to permit of the left wing radicals calling him a ‘re- 
actionary’. The National German Party on the one hand and the National 
Socialists on the other considered him to be one of the pillars of the 
Weimar Republic and of the Marxist system, 

★ 

General Seeckt w'as not exactly a democrat, yet he was probably more 
in sympathy with the republic than he himself was aware. He most 
certainly had no admiration for dictatorship or the totalitarian state. * *Of 
course’, he remarked, ‘the state must be given the option of passing 
special laws in special circumstances, but such exceptional legislation must 
not become permanent even when masked by deceptive palliatives. It is 
a sign of weak statesmanship w^hen emergency^ law’s have to be passed. The 
struggle for higher W’ages is a natural phenomenon of social life, and this 
struggle cannot be suppressed out of hand without imperilling the state 
structure.’ That is one instance of the general outlook of von Seeckt. On 
principle he recognized the right of the workers to form trades unions if 
and when they wished. But he was verj" averse to the arts and graces 
connected with life at court, to state controlled education, to suppression 
of freedom in the minds of men. All these curtailments of liberty wrould 
‘in the end lead to st^nation and explosion*. Since he always proved 
himself to be a man of a practical way of thinking and since he had 
dccellent training in the field of history we may take it that he had a pro- 
found aversion to mysticism and the worship of ‘the leader’. ‘Good luck 
may protect us frpm the disastrous results of a political infrnt prodigy,’ 
he exclaimed in his bogk The Future of the Reich^ published in 1929. Nor 
did von Seeckt ever accept the current notion that ‘Germany was stabbed 
in the back while her men were still fighting in 1918’. As a matter of fret, 
this notion found fewer men in the army to support it than is generally 
supposed. 

It can be deduced from von Seeckt’' s works that the majority of his fores-. 
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bcirs were acuieinically minded, tint they were theologians rather than 
men of war. His father, certainly, took an interest in politics, but the 
estrangement between LudendorfF and von Sceckt wliich grew- ever more 
apparent as the war continued was not solely due to professional jealousy. 
Baron Rabe!uu wrote a book entitled Hans von Seechu and about my Life 
from 1866 to Herein he confides to his readers that ‘Ludendorff 

quite uncotisciously felt somewhat uncomfortable in the presence of von 
Sceckt\ superior abilities'. Seeing that LudendorfF and von Seeckt held 
totally antagonistic outlooks on the world, the estrangement betw^een them 
is not to be wondered at. 


★ 

Long before the United States had decided to enter the war, von Seeckt 
predicted that if America did make up her mind she would indubitably 
confie in on the side of Germany’s adversaries. He objected to the incor- 
poration into the German Reich of territories on the eastern front, for he 
considered that such an act would inevitably alienate the whole world. 
He wished to keep the door open to an eventual understanding between 
Germany and Russia. In Iiis Thoughts of a Soldier it is rather remarkable 
to find him WTiting: If the war had ended in a status quo ante, this* would 
have meant a victory for German arms.’ Men such as Ludendorflf were 
incapable of understanding the ideas von Sceckt put forth and the new 
militarj’ concepts he had in mind. 

During the first World War, von Seeckt had set about changing the 
static war into one of movement by the introduction of new tactical 
methods. Indeed, the corps he commanded had succeeded as early as 
January 1915 in penetrating deeply the French lines although by that time 
along the w^hole fighting firont static warfare was well established. General 
Beck, an artillery officer, on the occasion of von Seeckt’s seventieth birtii- 
day, declared that ‘so far as the history of recent warfare is concerned, all 
the important achievements are closely linked up with this general’s per- 
sonality’. Beck was right. But it was only wffien the first World War 
was a thing of the past that von Seeckt was given his great opportunity to 
put into praaice the ideas he had cherished for so- long. He organized and 
gave shape to the Reichswehr, 

*Thc rebuilding of the German army went on well while the experiences 
and teachings of the first World War were still ficesh in tic memory of 
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mankind , wrote von Seeckt, ‘and could be put to a practical use.’ This 
rebuilding was no easy task. ‘Every army organization is mclmcd to be 
conservative/ he observed, thus bringing himself into line with Fuller. 
Church and army are the most conservative bodies imaginable. A con- 
siderable number of xnilitar}' gentlemen looked askance at voii Sccckt’s 
innovations and his complete abandonment of all the traditions and the 
organization of the ersuvhile Imperial army. Von Seeckt poured out his 
troubles in this matter when he published his book The Reklwvchr mi933. 
‘Many who had devoted time and energy to the old army organization 
found it impossible to raise a finger to reconstitute the new because they 
could not break away from tradition and the outworn ideas which had 
nurtured them. Open enmity could have been dealt with more easily 
than this latent animosity. What a wall of prejudice, priggishness> lack 
of comprehension, and stupidity we had to battle against in the early days 
of Reichswehr organization!’ 

Out of a strength of forty thousand officers at the beginning of the war 
there remained thirt\^-six thousand, mostly crocks. But what remained 
of them were for the most part advocates of resuscitating the fundamental 
principles of the old Imperial army. Four thousand of these old-time 
officers were admitted into the new army, but most of them were still 
striving to get back to pre-war traditions. They fought vigorously against 
von Seeckt’s new ideas as if they were out to compensate themselves, 
somewhat belatedly, for the neglectful treatment and deficiencies of 
William II’s armies, ascribing its failure to the fact that universal military 
service had not been adequately utilized. But von Seeckt had definitely 
broken with tradition and was eagerly on the look out for new forms of 
waging war. 

★ 

' The National Socialists and the German Nationalists set out in their 
■ programme of 1920 the demand for the abolition of the mercenary army 
and the reintroduction of universal military service. The socialists, though 
they were fully aware that a professional army would only serve to com- 
plicate the democratic issues, agreed to ab^don their slogan of no regular 
army but 'a people-in-arms’. They considered that tank vrarfarc and, 
generally speaking, the mechanization and motorization of the army had 
rendered their previous conceptions obsolete. All forms qf technical 
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dcvclopmcTit w ere requiring manifold specializations in every realm of 
industry*. So. toi'. w as it with the army. The professional soldier was 
once again in dcn;and, for a lengthy period of training in the technical 
aspect of wartare had bccoinc essential, even if a nation is to prepare itself 
only for a war t^f dcfer.cc. On the whole, our German socialists.clearly 
recognized this, fact and took it to heart. Still, Paul Levi, a lawyer and 
incmher of tlic Reich>tag, rather exaggerates w’hen he declares that ‘the 
excellent Germany army of a hundred thousand professional soldiers 
together with Germany’s industrial capaciy forms the strongest military^ 
power in Europe'. Yet even at the date when he uttered these words the 
value of the newv German army w'as indisputable. Von Seeckt’s notions 
for the reorganization of the army were called ‘truly revolutionary ideas 
by an expert for w’aging w*ar’. The pith and marrow^ of von Seeckt’s and 
his foUow’crs' intentions lay in the thesis that, ‘since the quality of the 
materials to be used in making w^ar must be raised to the highest degree, 
so the quality of the soldier who is expected to use this material must 
likewise be raised’. The improvement of the quality of the individual 
soldier ‘can only take place through education, so that he is capable of 
shouldering the responsibilities whichtmodem warfare demands. It wall 
never be acliieved by the mere drilling of recruits’. The conclusion to 
which von Seeckt came after studying various expressions of opinion was 
that the pre-war type of annies had become a thing of the past, and that 
the anning ot the people had to be built up on completely new founda- 
tions. In his Principles of Modern Defence of the Country he made the sensa- 
^ tional statement that a peace-time strengA of about 200,000 men was all 
that Germany required. He did not insist that this was the exact number, 
but w^hat he did emphasize was the fact that a relatively small army 
during days of peace was all that was necessary since it would have to 
consist of men w^ho w^ould be walling and able to serve for a long period. 
‘The smaller the army, the easier it is to provision it,’ he w^rites. ‘Then we 
can see to it that the men are thoroughly well equipped, whereas if we 
try to maintam an army ot millions of soldiers, we are embarkii^ on the 
impossible.’ A large army is undoubtedly an asset in certain cases, but 
the size of armies has very little .to do with the decisive issue of war. He 
who should fancy that the modem methods of waging war could be 
carried out by a mere two hundred thousmd men would be an ass. 
Modem warfare reckoned on the use of millions of soldiers, but these 
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picked men would be used quite diSerently. Highly qualified and 
specialized troops, fully mechaj^ed and motorized, would have to be 
placed in the front line instead of the kind of soldiers produced by our 
former universal niilitarj’ service, men who had received a relatively short 
period of training. Yet conscription of all available manpower would be 
needed should actual warfare break out. The way in wliich the new army 
was to be built up had naturally to be based on militar%* expedienev'. But 
both psychological and political considerations must play their due 
part. ... 

★ 

Since von Seeckt and his adherents refused to lend themselves to the 
idea of a totalitarian state, they had to act warily so that their work on 
army reform could run smoothly and avoid coming into conflict with 
the state control of the entire nation. The organizers of the new army 
put themselves about to steer clear of any suggestion of compulsion. 
Were it for military^ reasons alone they felt that any general form of com- 
pulsion would be unwise. The atmosphere such compulsion would 
inevitably create would react unfavourably on the picked troops whose 
attitude of mind counted for so much in the prosecution of any war, and 
also it was bomid to have a pernicious influence on the new' tactics they 
were evolving. Modem strategy must aim at achic\ing a decision by 
mobile, high-class, operative forces before great masses of troops arc set 
going against them. These are the merest outlines of von Seeckt's teach- 
ings. To-day we see once more the flow'er of young men of all nations 
lying dead on the battlefields of Europe. Among these nations is the once 
proud France where there has been uninterrupted universal military 
service for generations. In his Thoughts of a Soldier^ von Seeckt remarks; 
‘In the next war the state which is only able to move its w'ar machinery 
slowly will find itself in a precarious if not in a hopeless position. For a 
people*s army caimot be concentrated svriftly enough to hold the enemy 
in check, especially if the invading enemy is both strong and mobile.’ 

In 1919, the victorious Allies found it difficult to come to an agreement 
as to what shape Germany’s army organization should assume in order to 
prevent a recrudescence of military power. Fuller, after serious stuly 
of the latter phases of the first World War and the mechanization of 
warfiire, sympathized wdth von Seeckt’s apprehensions as to the condition 
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At uti'xns. In 1932 lie wrett* t!ut the victorious allied powers by a special 
clause in the Treat}' of Versailles compelled Germany to abandon uni- 
versal military^ semce and to have only a small professional army. But 
Germany made the best use of these restrictions by employing them as a 
kind of springboard for launching her future militaiy^ strength. France, 
on the other hand, by her insistence on retaining her traditional regular 
anny at its fullest strength, merely emasculated herself, from the military 
point of \“iew. 

Neither had Fuller any illusion of waging war with only a handful of 
picked troops. He, like von Seeckt, was aware tliat mass-armies were no 
longer capable of coping with highly mechanized troops. The army 
authorities’ cliief concern was, therefore, to be the production of mobile 
and well trained specialized troops. Troops such as he contemplated 
could not be placed in the front line with only a relatively short period 
of trainiiig behind them, whereas troops destined for the second or the 
third line could be impro\iscd witliin a short time in case of emergency. 
This was all the more possible of acliievement if youths in the adolescent 
stage of growth had been given good physical drill, by going in for 
sports and such-like activities. This would pave the way for their more 
intensive training as soldiers. Fuller, von Seeckt, and others were of one 
mind on the subject. In 1930, when Germany had been granted full 
liberty to arm herself as she saw fit, von Seeckt was satisfied with a 
strength of 200,000 men. This leads one to believe that in 1919, 
when the Treaty of Versailles was ratified, he already had in mind 
a force of 200,000 men, and was meanwliile ready to begin 
the reorganization of the German army with a 100,000 men. Any- 
how^ the restrictions imposed on the size of the German army after 
the war had an unexpected efiect, for instead of impeding the work of 
reform it encouraged those engaged on it to work out new tactical 
methods. In all probability von Seeckt would have demanded in due 
course a larger number of soldiers to be enrolled in his Mite troops, but 
most certainly not at the cost of their quality. He was never in doubt that 
with Germany’s excellent technical productive power she would be able 
when the time came to expand the framework of such an army of picked 
men very considerably without jeopardizing its readiness for war with its 
innumerable mechamcal requisites. He was never tired of reiterating that 
modem warfiire was an expensive business. The maintenance of such an 
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army is necessarily costly, for it has constantly to be equipped with new 
weapons, and as time goes on it has perpetually to be reshaped for its 
tasks. Naturally such a perpetual renewal of armaments had to be kept 
within limits both for technical, economic, and financial reasons. Von 
Seeckt had no intention of exceeding these limits. Just as Capri\i in his 
day had to take the economic factors into account, so did von Seeckt in 
a later epoch realize that Germany had to rely on exports and, therefore, 
on world commerce for her support. Consequently it was not admissible 
in peace-time to strain Gennany’s economic life so that its functioning 
might become impaired. That would merely endanger Germany’s 
position in relation to inteniational economy. At all costs such a peril 
must be prevented. It never entered von Seeckt’s mind, nor that of his 
adherents, not to mention all sensible persons throughout Germany, to 
ask themselves at that time whether insufficient productive ability and 
competition in the world markets could be compensated by drastic mili- 
tary measures, or whether ‘li\Tng space’ economy could take the place of 
world economy — which in the long run depended upon the power of 
the sword and would, in the end, lead to an invasion of Russia. But such 
concepts did occupy the brains of certain Germans later on. 

In accordance with his ideas of military, political, and economic issues, 
von Seeckt would find himself confronted with relatively limited tasks 
shofild war break out and with relatively few enemies to contend with. He 
went out of his way to come to friendly relations with Soviet Russia, and 
this not only on account of economic interests and foreign affairs but also 
on the ground of the military situation. It has to be remembered that he 
and his colleagues attributed the failure of the ‘Cannae’ in France in the 
previous war to the fact that Germany had to wage war simultaneously on 
two fronts. Taking things by and large, von Seeckt’s ideas did not need so 
comprehensive a programme as did that of the National Socialists who from 
the outset of their regime designed to molest France and Russia. Also by 
their autarchic aspirations they intensified the tension already exisring 
between Germany and the rest of the world. 

Just as Imperial Germany had been constrained to adopt a policy of 
protective tariffs, so the autarchic policy of post-war Germany was 
prompted by nationalistic and war-economic considerations set afoot by 
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the igrananb aiid National Socialists. Since 1929, the battle tor or against 
autarchy lus raged furiously. From experience gathered during the war, the 
adversaries of autarchy were even more antagonistic to the arguments in 
its favour should war come than were their predecessors in Caprivi’s time 
to the imposition of the 1902 tariff In a noteworthy discussion anent this 
polic}’ of autarch) , Dr. Luther, an intimate colleague of the president of 
the Reichstag, asked the question: ‘Does Germany wish for a repetition 
ot the experiment which the "World War forced on her and which ended 
in the Peace of Versailles : Who will be found to answer in the affirmative? 
And who will answer in the negative? All these discussions about autarchy 
become meaningless because nobody can understand why it should be 
considered national and patriotic to produce commodities at home which 
will cost more than those which can easily be bought cheaper from 
foreign lands. In other words, if Germany is contemplating once more 
engaging in mortal combat wnth Great Britain, she is heading for disaster. 
But if Germany is aiming at nothing of the kind, then why all these wordy 
discussions about autarchy?’ And Dr..Hans Gestrich declares that it is a 
sad thing to hear certain groups interested in industry or trade ‘besmirch- 
ing such unimpeachable ideas as those of the Fatherland, nationalism, and 
patriotism for the sake of material gains’. 

In my book, Germany and the Soviet Ufticfi^ I pose the question as to why 
in the first instance the Natioml Socialists wished for an alliance with 
Great Britain. Was it not prompted by the desire to secure the supply of 
raw^ materials and food in case of war gainst Russia — which was looked 
upon as a foregone conclusion? Yet such moves in the diplomatic field 
are contradictory with w’hat the National Socialists urged as a motive for 
their autarchic policy when they were constantly vociferating their need 
for a larger army in defence of the country. From a close study of the 
literature issued by the National Socialist press, we gather that its fight 
against international economics is based on identical grounds as was that 
of the grand old agrarians of former times. It is not by chance that the 
<les<^ndants of these same agrarians threw in their lot with the National 
Soc^ists. Seeing these manifold contradictions in National Socialist 
policy, it seemed a waste of a time for sutistidans to make elaborate 
researches into the reasons why autarchy would be an ideal goal beyond 
Germany’s pow^r.to attain. The protagonists of autarchy in Germany 
must know very well that the country cannot live on her own production 
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alone. So, making a virtue of ne^cssit\', they claimed tliat Gerniany must 
expand at the expense of other lands. This order of ideas is not illogical. 
But when the National Socialists set out to grab other natiom’ lands, 
they failed to realize that such action on their part would inevitably lead 
them into world war. Still, once the autarchic idea had taken root, those 
responsible for promoting it must have considered the possibility* of war, 
for nobody is going to sit down calmly and see the land which pro- 
vides him with food taken away from him. Indubitably there W'cre many 
supporters of the autarchic regime who, w^hilc deeming it a feasible pro- 
position, saw in it the germs of possible war.^ The Frankfurter Zeitung 
addressed to these folk the prophetic words: ‘An autarchic blockade would 
multiply immeasurably the existing conflicts with which the world is 
faced and would therefore conjure up the danger of war from which 
autarchy presumes to safeguard the people.’ This was w’rittcn on October 
8th, 1932. 

★ 

It is worthy of note that the two leading personaliries in the Third 
Reich who dealt mainly with the economics of w*arfare were Major 
Thomas and his fint collaborator. Major Beuder, who emphatically 
warned the Nazis about the dangers w’hich their autarchic policy entailed. 
But the more manifest the warnings, the more drastically did the rulers 
of Germany seek to carry out their ideas. Though Thomas and Beutler, 
too, deemed it essential to make preparations in case of war, they per- 
sistendy refused to accept the autarchic policy with its inevitable corollary 
of a war economy in time of peace. They considered ordinary political 
economy and war economy to be quite different tilings. 

Major Beuder wrote in the Scientific Military Review (which in 1937 
had as editor the War Minister to the Reich): ‘Such war-time economic 
requirements are harmful to the economic health of our country and only 
serve to hamper our power to compete with other countries in markets 
abroad. They discredit us and are wrong-headed throughout.’ A year 
earlier the same periodical declared that the soldiers were ‘refusing to 
accept economic militarism’ and that identical ideas were expressed by 
leading personalities, ‘The task of political economy in rimes of peace 
is to provide, in competition with other nations, the people of the country 
with the best economic conditions possible. This happy state of afl&irs 
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^ can only be attained by sensible economic relations. Active enterprises 
arc, therefore, indispensable. When we have to do with war economy 
thrift takes a quite secondar\’ place.’ Such were Beutler’s thoughts in 
1937* Another ot his savings dcscrv'cs quotation. 'If political economy 
abjures the principle of thrift, tire nation which adopts this principle will 
verj’ swiftly find herself outstripped by other nations in the economic race. 
There will ensue a general lowering of morale even in the realm of war 
economy. Thus the vicious circle w’ill be closed. From the point of view 
oi: waging war in the economic field, adequately and at the highest 
attainable level, it is essential that during peace-time economic life should 
be m a healthy and flourishing condition so that when the stresses and 
strains of w'ar come, it is in a position to bear vicissitude unflinchingly.’ 

So saying, Bcutlcr ranged himself alongside the writer in the ‘Reichs- 
archiv who said: 'A healthy peace economy harbours within itself the 
preliminary’ conditions for a healthy war economy.’ Both von Seeckt 
and Thomas thought along the same lines. In June 1938 , Thomas de- 
clared that those countries ■which sho'wed the greatest activity in tlie 
economic field proved die most resilient in adverse circumstances and this 
far from being the case with countries which had adopted the autar- 
chic principle. Germany’s economic strength lay in the fact that she had 
bcen^ablc to adapt henelf to her increasing international trade relation- 
ships’. 


★ 

The struggle which the Nazis engaged, in against industrial develop- 
ment was in close relation with their fundamental ideas about autarchy. 
In the early days of its power. National Socialism even endeavoured to 
revm to homespuns and handicrafts so as to cut loose from indnctn'^Kcrr, 
This assault upon the machines was naturally of short duration. Von 
Schacht came into collision with his National Socialist colleagues over the 
question of utilizii^ the technical and industrial apparatus of capitalism, 
sa:^ in so many words that even the strongest nation would soon’ 
corpse were it to revert from, industrial production to the hand-loom and 
other handicrafts. He pointed out that modem armaments and inflrT<!«n',l 
development were inseparable from one another. Ultimately, the 
National Socialists were convinced and the handicraftsmen were prkied 
back into industrial undertakit^s. They became proletarians automati- 
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cally, but it w^as only by such measures that the necessary* taiJcs aud aircraft 
could be produced. Women, too, who at the outset had been relegated 
to the home, to child-bearing, etc., were ultimately forced to go into 
the industrial plants. The Nazis clung tenaciously to their autarchy, but 
in order to make it a pa\nng proposition they were obliged to stimulate 
industrialism instead of the handicrafts, as originally intended. This 
was natural seeing that the chief German industr\% the chemical industrv% 
is a highly mechanized and factor)- organization. The same applies to 
iron-ore and other raw materials which cannot be extracted from the 
earth and converted into goods by means of handicraft. Andt so it wa*' 
throughout. 

But in spite of the Nazis’ best endeavours, the experts in social 
philosophy w^ere not able to establish that Germany could exist without 
economic aid on the international scale, nor that the import trade had 
been reduced to any extent worth mentioning. Dr. Eicke, director of the 
Reich Bank, in the fourth reprint of his fVhy Foreign Trade? (1938), 
remarks that Germany depended for at least half her supplies of fats upon 
foreign imports; that her requirements as r^arded milk, butter, cheese, 
and other dair\^ produce could be met only as to 66 per cent were she 
to rely entirely on her own capacities and refuse to import the remainder 
from abroad. Many figures and estimates of that day are now, of 
course, entirely out of ^te. These figures serve to show that even by 
occupying every country in Europe Germany is not able to satisfy her 
needs. Investigations such as those lamdertaken by Dr. Friedensburg in 
his articles in the (German) Political Economist (April i6th and 23rd, 1937) 
entitled ‘Is it Possible to Satisfy the Petrol Requirements of Modem 
Warfare?’’ are of interest to-day when we are in the midst of a protracted 
war. Friedensburg estimated that petrol would he needed in very large 
quantities, and he thought that the fuel situation of 1918 would be re- 
peated. At that date, every country in Europe suffered from a dearth of 
munitions. Friedensburg declares that just as all the fronts were frozen at 
.that time for lack of munitions, so in a future war the armies would be 
in a similar case because of the absence of petrol. ‘But a nation with access 
to oil supplies might gain an easy victor)".^ So far as petrol supplies are 
concern^ Friedenshurg’s anxieties were not justified in the case of the 
unexpected collapse of Rmxce in the present coniSSet, for France had plenty 
of this commodity when she surrendered. Still, as the war progresses, 
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Friedeiisburg may prove to be right. Take it as you may, the petrol ques- 
tion is of the utmost importance in modem warfare. The fierce fighting 
for possession of the Baku oilfields shed light on the whole proUem. 

★ 

There were many in Germany who were opposed to the autarchic 
poliev’ besides Majors Thomas and Beutler. This was not merely for the 
reasons already discussed but also because they saw clearly that autarchy 
was beyond Germany’s capacity to attain. For one thing, as Beutler 
points out, agricultural production automatically decreases as war pro- 
gresses, A nation can oijy be considered self-supporting if it is able in 
war-timc*to produce at least 40 per cent more than it does in times of 
peace. He further pointed out that to sacrifice human life for unattainable 
ends was unjustifiable, and that should ‘such a thing be done, it will go 
to prove that the nation concerned has no leaders who, intellectually and 
morally, arc equal to their task. No nation can stand so hard a trial*. 
Beutler wTOte these words in May 1937. 

In a highly interesting lecture delivered in February 1937, Major 
Thomas decided that Germany had lost the first World War because 
^ she had not taken into account the concentration of military operations 
and the economic war. She had underestimated the economic strength 
of the foe while overestimating her own strength in the economic field 
during war. Germany has had to pay very dearly for this mistake and 
it is up to her leaders to review every circumstance dispassionately and 
with diligence. The economic expert who has to deal with war con- 
ditions needs to know every detail of existing circumstances and to be able 
to establish his point of view before the government of the country. If 
a nation has come of age, it has every right to be informed truthfully 
about this and anything else which may arise from time to rime. When 
evil befalls it, such a nation wiU hold its own if it is given the reasons for its 
having to shed its blood. In this connection, everybody should be warned 
by what happened in the last Great War. Food supplies should be given 
specially careful consideration if disaster is to be avoided. ‘In 1916-17 
we Gemans had already lost the war when we went through our “turnip 
winter , Inexcusable sins of omission and commission would be com- 
nntted should we again neglect to attend to the depeitdence of our people 
■ on outside help for their food supplies.’ 

★ 
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Competent persons engaged in the study of Gennany’s war economy 
would not have given such candid expression to their opinions had thty 
felt that their Fuhrer s endeavours to come to an agreement with Britain 
would be crowned with success. The prospects for such a fulfilment wxre 
rather better in 1935 W’hen the Anglo-German naval treat\' had been 
satisfactorily settled. By this treaw Germany had to limit the nav\^ to 
35 per cent of that of England. If there w’as any sacrifice it W’as 
on the part of Great Britain and not Germany. In the first place the 
United Kingdom agreed to the Germans increasing their naval armaments 
up to this percentage; in the second place Germany, seeing her commit- 
ments in respect of her army and air force, could Rot hope to build up her 
naval strength quickly. Churchill, criticising the agreement, prophesied 
on May I5tb, 1936, that on a day to come Germany would declare that 
the weather had changed and that the restrictions imposed on her navy 
of one-third that of Great Britain no longer applied. On April 28th, 
1939, Hitler verified this prediction to the full. 

What Churchill WTOte and said about German armament at the time 
was declared to be a gross exaggeration by certain people. Yet wrhen the 
German Fuhrer announced on September ist, 1939, that he had spent 
nine thousand million marks on armaments during his leadership, the 
British Commonwealth realized how ‘dreadfully true* had been the 
warnings of their great statesman. Another utterance of Churchill*s 
is worth mentioning. He declared that if Germany did not sooner or later 
restrict her fabulous expenditure on armaments she would inevitably 
embark on a desperate enterprise. 

Many Germans, too, felt worried about the fantastic expenditure on 
armaments which w’-as in progress. In May 1935, Dr. Dreyse, vice- 
president of the Reich Bank, tried to make it clear that ‘forging arms at 
the risk of financial catastrophe was a dunderheaded thing to do, since 
the forces needed for the manipulation of the arms were becoming 
physically exhausted*. The president of the Reich Bank, von Schacht, 
said in his famous Konigsberg speech that if any man worth his salt 
should say ‘only old aunts will be aghast at such an outlay and who on 
earth will pay for it all*, he himself would have to run the risk of being 
called ‘an old aunt*, since the task of meeting these manifold expaases 
gave him a headache and meant a lot of hard thinking. 

Von Seeckt and others among his adherents imperturbably professed 
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it sl> their opinioti that the accinnulation of vast stores ot arms was of 
dubious value, since by the time they were needed they would be anti- 
quated. He therefore refused to be a part}' to such extravagance for 
economic and financial reasons as well as technical ones — for arms of 
any kind grow c^bsolcte very swnftly. This point of view conformed with 
the British and American methods of economic mobilization. These two 
coimtries aimed at keeping relatively small reserves of arms while making 
preparations for mass-production in case of need. They maintained the 
closest contacts with their industrialists and technicians. But it goes 
without saying that none of this made the slightest impression on the 
National Socialists who gaily went on with their prodigious schemes of 
arming the nation. Dn. Dre}"se and Schacht were not merely bothered 
about the financial aspects of the whole business, but they likewise felt 
the task imposed upon them to be altogether too vast an undertaking and 
would in the end lead the Nazi regime to unexpected consequences. 

★ 

Shonly before the first World War the Secretary of the Treasury was 
called in to help restrain Tirpitz in his demands for new expenditure on 
naval equipment seeing that relations with Great Britain were strained at 
the time in consequence. Nowradays Germany knows very accurately 
W’hat w'ar with the island realm means. Schacht, Dreyse, and others were 
well aware that the pretentious programme of the National Socialists 
would render any agreement with Great Britain impossible. And they 
were equally aware that victory over the British Empire was out of the 
question. Chdy if a victory over the British Isles was an accomplished fact 
would they at a future date be able to say: ‘There was no hole made in 
our Bank. Armaments were necessary. Let the enemy pay/ After their 
experiences at the close of the first World War the Germans knew what 
paying for a war meant, and it needed no old aunts* to tell them what 
miseries a lost war brought in its train. 

In a publication issued during 1938, Defence Geography of the Oceans, by 
Commander Hcye, weread: ‘Europe can create a friendly attitude towards 
herself on the part of America only by cultivating peaceful economic and 
^cdltuxal relations but never if she tries to brii^ pressure to bear by the use 
of the mihtary arm.* Which, being interpreted, could only signify that 
should Germany again challenge Great Britain to a life and death 
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Struggle, her generals would once again be faced by unrealizable tasks. 

Nevertheless, the men w*ho were expelled from the German army, 
from financial positions, or from the foreign ofBcc in Februar/ 193 S, just 
before the annexation of Austria, all those who had warned the Nazis of 
what was impending, seemed on the face of it to be in the wrong, for 
everything went as on well-oiled wheels. Yet it is certain that the Generals 
Blombcrg, Fritsch and others who at the time were shouldered into the 
background already saw on the horizon the thunder-clouds of a new 
world war in spite of Hitler’s bloodless victories. They realized that an 
absolute German hegemony over the whole extent of Europe was 
impossible of achievement, nor did they see how the Third Reich could 
conquer immense expanses of Russian territory, nor how colonies w’ ere 
to be won wdiile fostering Japan’s and Mussolini’s anti-British polic)* and 
endeavouring to bring about an alliance witli Great Britain all at the 
same time. Yet strange as it may seem to-day, that w’as precisely what the 
Nazis’ foreign policy^ was in those hectic days. It is not difEcult to under- 
stand why die man in the street sensed the approach of a collapse of the 
Nazi regime and a renevral of the Entente. 

★ 

The fear of a blockade was still in mind, and the people were alarmed 
lest another defeat would bring about the same conditions. In 1938, 
Lieutenant-General Marx discussed this problem in a little, though 
valuable, brochure. He bitterly opposed the legendary nature of the 
reason for Germany’s collapse in 1918 and went all out to attack the 
theory that Germany’s propaganda had been at fault. Such notions, he 
maintained, were put into circulation so that the true reasons of Germany’s 
collapse might be veiled from the general publjc. Germany could not win 
the fct World War because it was a war which was waged to achieve 
the impossible. The reasons put into circulation vrerc not only misleading 
but constituted a real menace in case of a future war. It was not possible 
to overcome the stranglehold of a blockade. ‘The lack of albumens, fats, 
and carbohydrates cannot be substituted by pleasant words!’ 

It is not surprising that in German military circles stress was laid on the 
need for bringing any war to a swift conclusion. What von Sebhefien 
said and wrote in his day is as valid now as it was then, if not even more 
to the point. Mctzsch said much the same thing in the summer of 1939 - 
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*Wc can tr\' our luck by dcaBng a fiercer blow but not by taking a deep 
breath. Never again must we give our foes an opportunity of exhausting 
our striking power first and then going on to break us down by their 
overwhelming and persistent economic warfare/ He went on to say 
that liis Avords did not imply that the next war would ‘certainly’ be a 
short one. All he meant was that Germany must strive with all her power 
to make it as swift as possible, for by such methods she stood the only 
chance of being successful. General Metzsch warned his compatriots that 
they must not rely on technical improvements to bring about a 3niracle. 

In Februaiy 1939, Metzsch delivered two interesting lectures at Frank- 
furt-am-Main. The Frankfurter Zeitung reported him as saying among 
other things that ‘ever\" war is a leap into the void even if it is conducted 
in the most favourable circumstances imaginable. Any martial conflict 
in w’hich Germany has vital interests wall cast its shadow over the whole 
terrestrial globe. Technique has altered conceprions as to space, so that it 
is impossible beforehand to estimate the forces on or directly behind the 
frontier which arc pitted against one another. What counts is what one or 
the other belligerent can rely on as to supplies from all over the world’. 

★ 

Persons of critical intelligence, after the experiences of the last Great 
War, no longer believed in a w^ar of short duration. They placed their 
confidence in the new army and its new tactics on the one ban d, and on 
the weU-knowm wreakness of France on the other. Still, it would seem 
from subsequent events that there were quite a number of Germans who 
believed in a war which would soon be over. Otherwise it seems incom- 
prehensible that the warnings of Thomas and his fellow thinkers should 
have passed unheeded, for these personalities were unflagging 'in their 
efl 5 >rts to remind the Germans that they had only recently suffered a grave 
disappointment in the matter of achieving a speedy decision in warfare. 
It may be that the incurable optimists counted on the Luftwaflfe quickly 
to decide the issue even in respect of Great Britain. Though the striking 
power of the German air force was highly rated, spokesmen of the German 
army and navy never fostered the idea of a swift victory. Naturally the 
question was firequently discussed as to how far the Luftwaffe could attain 
superiority over or act as substitute for a navy. In general it was admitted 
that either of these eventualities was possible but to a limited extent 
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Another current belief was that the war-plane was not suitable for inde- 
pendent action over the wide expanses of the oceans since it needed strong 
support from the nav)" and good bases. But in dealing with countries not 
so far away the airplane might be of advantage. In this connection \ve 
may recall Rear-Admiral Massmann’s words which appeared in an 
article in the periodical Nauticus (1939): ‘If the Luftwaffe cannot in the 
course of its first offensives bring the enemy to book, then *wc cannot 
coimt on a short war with any certainty, but rather shall have to make 
up our minds to face a protracted struggle.’ He was obviously thinking 
of his country in relation to a w’ar with Great Britain. 

Since despite diplomatic and warlike threats fiom the totalitarian states 
the British lion seemed likely to offer no vigorous resistance to submitting 
to having its hair plucked out by the handful, the Germans deduced that this 
lion had been deprived of its strength and its sharp claw’s. But Count 
Piickler, in his book How Strong is Britaim^ showed convincingly that the 
British Hon is as strong as ever it was. Other Germans, too, warned their 
compatriots not to underestimate the strength of the British Empire. 
Though the older generation had had a taste of Great Britain’s might, the 
younger generation knew only "what it was told — that the British were 
effete and the Empire in a state of decay. It is an extraordinary psy- 
chological fact that whenever Germany has a mind to wage war on Great 
Britain, the Germans find it impossible not to start their ‘stupid sneering 
at the EngHsh’. This ignorant and idiotic attitude of mind began again 
to show itself in 1938. 

In March 1939, immediately after Germany had broken the Munich 
agreement by invading Czechoslovakia, ChurchiU wrote that all over 
Great Britain a tremendous charge of ideas and sentiments had swept 
through the land and throughout the Dominions. Churchill was bothered 
about the small miHtary equipment Britain possessed in comparison with 
that of Germany, though he consoled himself with the thought that Ger- 
many’s naval strength was relatively small. This brought some comfort to 
a man who thought in terms of continents and of centuries. He by no 
means underestimated the Luftwaffe, hut was convinced that G^t 
Britain’s air fleet was of the finest quahty in spite of being enormously 
infinior in numbers to that which the Germans could put into the air. He 
idxnitted even before the actual outbreak of hostflities that the EngHsh 
xad lost a number of battles on the European continent; but, he continued: 
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If the Nazi dictator had the time to study English histor}’- he would see 
tliat on more than one famous occasion this island has lost great military 
advantages in Europe by its intense reluctance to be involved in continental 
struggles, and yet in the end had led the way to victory/ 

Churchill foresaw clearly the bitter times that lay ahead, just as he had 
obscr\"ed the renaissance of a powerful German military power, the 
growth of National Socialism and its preposterous aims. It is possible that 
he had forebodings of the catastrophe which was to befall France, for he 
knew^ only too well how' inadequately she was prepared for war. Towards 
the close of 1935 he urged Andre Maurois to discontinue the writing 
of novels and biograpliies and devote all his energies to the writing of 
articles describing the parlous condition of the French air force — which 
had been so good in the previous Great War. Alas, Maurois failed to 
write those articles. 

★ 

But tlie question of armaments was not restricted to aviation. There 
were also tanks and the composition of the shock troops whose task was to 
form the modem machinery wherewith to put these weapons to the best 
use in modem warfare. As early as 1928, a French journal stated that 
every act undertaken by France seemed to look as though she meant to 
return to the days of Versailles, to the days of 1914, and to go off to sleep. 
Germany, on the contrary, under pressure of the Treaty of Versailles felt 
compelled to modernize her military methods and equipment. An astute 
Frenchman pertinently remarked that this time there would be no 
‘miracle of die Marne" for the man who was caught sleeping. StiU 
France continued not only to sleep, but to snore so resoundingly diat the 
echo of her snores reached Germany. The Rhineland, even while 
Germany was very poorly equipped, was occupied. Yet not every 
Frenchman was indulging in slumber, and among those on the alert was 
Charles de Gaulle. 

He was acutely aware that the war to come would not be a static one 
or one of siege operations. He was far from denying the usefulness of 
fortresses, but he warned his countrymen not to place their whole faith 
in them. Nobody, he pointed out, could know in advance what 
the efiect of modem ofiensive weapons would be on either the fortresses 
or their garrisons. He foresaw the possibility’ of outflanking a fortress. 
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Above all else, he laid stress on the fact that the north of France — a 
peculiarly sensitive region — was not fortified at all and tliat what forti- 
fications there were would prove utterly inefficient, Dc Gaulle at that time 
was a lieutenant-colonel and was not greatly heeded. He felt sure that 
the Germans would break through precisely at this vulnerable spot, for 
there the whole geographical layout of the land offered the Germans the 
finest of mihtary opportunities. This gap in France's defences had been 
her weak spot for centuries. In 1870, disaster and a shameful defeat took 
this path. On this same road, one-tliird of the youth of France went to its 
death in the last Great War. De Gaulle took it for granted diat the 
Germans would make use of the same route again in a fresh war. He 
asked, rather rhetorically: ‘Do not all the flat roads of Westphalia and 
Flanders, not to mention the ixmumerable canals of the Ruhr region and 
the Low Countries, point directly to Antwerp and Calais? From these 
vantage points England can be watched. Do you fancy’ that the Germans 
when they strike at the heart of France will ignore this shortest and easiest 
way to her goal?’ He continued by showing that all depended upon how 
long Belgium could hold out against the menace of the advancing Ger- 
mans. Though in the first World War Belgium hcroicaUy" decided to 
throw in her lot with the Allies, there was no earthly reason to suppose 
that if a second conflagration took place she would again act as a sort of 
advance guard for the French peoples. Dc Gaulle did not mince matters 
when he declared: Tf we are to avert the dangers which encompass us, 
we must be fully prepared for immediate defence, for there will be no 
delaying action this time, not even on a five-mile stretch of country’. One 
single battle need but be lost, and Paris will be swallowed up by blood 
and fire. The aggressor must at once find the defenders of France ready 
on the spot. The Germans have been methodical in their rearmament, 
they are pastmasters in the art of warfare, and they will grant us no 
respite. Their heaviest blows will be dealt at the outset of the war, 
Frederick the Great’s tactics, Moltke’s mass-armies, and Schlicflfen’s encirc- 
ling movements acted like thunderbolts on France. Even to-day, Germany 
is vigorously preparing for invasion and she will set about it suddenly, 
catching us unawares unless France keeps a permanent outpost ever on the 
watch and ready to meet the first assault in full strength. Everything 
depends on the quality of our advance guard . . . France’s standing army 
must be very determined and it is essential that it should be trained as 
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quickly as possible in even* kind of motorized warfare. France can no 
longer depend on a * proteem^e cover” unless she has a professional army 
of experts.* 

★ 


It is an old axiom that ‘victory comes to those who have the strongest 
battalions’. This is easily comprehensible to the man in the street, but in 
the course of time, what with developments in the manufacture of arms 
and other militar)" equipment, its interpretation has greatly altered. As 
de Gaulle correctly recognized, ‘the advent of motors and panzers, etc., has 
initiated a new type of inobile w'arfare which needs picked troops for its 
successful achievement. These soldiers must be as resihent as steel and as 
strong as concrete. France cannot afford to rely on the mere number of 
her forces when she has to avert the initial blows. . . . The time has come 
when what we most urgently need is a mobile army which can take action 
immediately and at once without any delay. Of course, in addition to 
these crack troops, France wiU need an army of reservists and recruits. 
But the latter, while I am by no means underrating their utility, can only 
be assembled slowly and trained laboriously; they would not be ready for 
action until the last foments of the danger j&.cing us.’ 

De Gaulle’s publication wherein he gave expression to his train of 
thought was dedicated ‘To the French Army for Manifesting its Faith, its 
Strength, and its Glory’. But the French army bigwigs continued placidly 
to sleep. Young German officers of the von Seeckt school lost no time in 
translating de Gaulle’s book into their own language and they made good 
use of it. Since it reinforced their own and von Seeckt’s ideas, they used 
it as a means of propaganda for enforcing this particular point of view 
on Germany. They even exckinied, ‘Hurrah! Von Seeckt was the 
originator of the ideas voiced by de Gaulle!’ 

In the preface to the German edition of de Gaulle’s booh we read: ‘By 
the Treaty of Versailles, France thought to impose a mercenary army on 
Germany. She wished this army to remain old-fashioned and deprived of 
dangerous weapons. She deemed that was the only way she could feel 
secure. To her consternation France has found what a sharp and efficient 
war weapon we have been able to forge from that same army . . . The 
German reader of this book wdll draw his own conclusions as to whether 
have created an army which surprises even our enemy, and whether 
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we have abandoned the idea of forming units of picked troops in favour 
of mass-armies. . . 

What happened in 1806 was repeated in 1918. The terms imposed on 
the conquered by the victorious enemy gave birth to the military principles 
which led to the defeat of the victors of yesterday. In i8c6 the conserva- 
tives rejfused to sanction the organization of universal compulsory militarj' 
service; in 1918 the same spirit opposed the modem idea of mobile troops 
of picked soldiers. The new doctrine had to put up a ceaseless fight to 
maintain its own, and when all is said and done, it'was the victors who 
were responsible for the creation of the German professional army. It was 
partly on this account that, in March 1935, ilniversal military service was 
once again introduced. The adherents of the old school fought tooth and 
nail against the imputation that this constituted a setback. But the others 
emphasized again and again that the gist of von Seeckt’s conception was 
essentially correct. The ‘univenal obligation to serve in the army* in 
no way conflicted with von Seeckfs w^ishes in the matter of army reform. 
It depended upon how’ the innovation was handled. On this point there 
arose many heated disputes. The new militar}’ outlook did not give its 
assent to the ‘educational methods of the Hitler Youth’, nor to tie 
creation of the S.S. troops, nor to the ‘roll-call of the working masses’ 
(Workers’ Front), which were all inspired by Old Prussian ideals. 

In 1937, Major Focrtsch, who was at the time in the Reichswehr Minis- 
try, remarked that the methods of ‘training soldiers adopted in the year 
1906 are quite out of date now and these “roll-calls of the working masses”, 
far firom inspiring a soldierly spirit, are prone to create quite the opposite’. 
As a matter of fact, the present-day army was endeavouring to develop 
personality, and was giving a preponderant place to education and not to 
the drilling of recruits. ‘Can suci dangerous formalities in the soldiers’ 
lives of olden times arise again nowadays in the lives of the ordinary 
citizen?’ 

The army complained firequendy of the lack of any kind of spiritual 
education among the rising generation and of a perceptible retrogression 
in the schedule of studies. It was with profound concern that the war 
economists looked into the future, for ‘the benches of our technical colleges 
reiiiain empty and this means that our technical advance in the matter of 
armaments will be gravely endangered sooner or later. A warning as to the 
seriousness of the situation is not out of place’, writes Beuder in May 1937- 
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But for the time being Germany disposed of vciy adequate resources in 
the way of capital to live on. In the Januar\^ 17th issue of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung (1937) we read — the article was probably penned at the instiga- 
tion of certain members of the Reichswehr — that the high cultural level 
to which von Sccckt had brought the army was definitely on the decline 
and that of late a dubious tendency is making itself conspicuous in the 
army. Should this tcrAcncy get the upper hand, it will vitally jeopardize 
the quality of the army, or at all events will have vexatious repercussions 
on the army’. 

In 1937, Focrtsch surmised that universal and compulsory military 
service W'as now’adays not, as so many people seemed to suppose, to be 
compared with what it had been in earlier days. True, not all the men fit 
for service w^re being called up, but this was for quite other reasons 
than heretofore. Also the serving man was willing to continue long past the 
allotted legal time, so that a regular professional army was gradually 
being formed on a voluntary’ basis. Thus, in spite of the growtli in numbers, 
the quality^ of the picked troops did not deteriorate. By the force of its 
own momentum, a well-established military organization is coming into 
being. This is all in favour of the Third Reich . . . and so on. Quite other- 
wise was the state^f military affairs in France. In that country, far firom 
making progress and being the exemplary organization it once was, the 
French army was becoming so enfeebled that ultimately it caused the total 
collapse of the country. The outstanding victories achieved at the begin- 
ning of the second World War by Germany must be attributed in large 
measure to the fact that the army liad had to be built up, as it were, from 
scratch, but on good lines as laid down by von Seeckt and those who 
worked wdth him and knew what they were aiming at. The immense 
productive power of German technique and industry, which the Nazis 
at one time at the start of their regime frowned upon because they wished 
to revive handicrafts, w^as the basic element in these German victories. 

In November 1935, the Frankfurter Zeitmg drew its readers^ attention to 
the great obstacles encountered by the French army in its endeavours at 
reform. The French dislike of any form of mechanization played animport- 
antpart in the dfficulties with which the French military authorities were 
beset. ‘Every turn on the road to improvement in this respect is accom- 
panied by a vast amount of discussion from the more cautious elements, 
because they fear encroachments on human liberty by the introduction of 
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“dangerous tcclinical dc\nccs”/ In view of what actually lias taken place 
in France, and considering her economic, social, and spiritual structure, 
she must now realize that the path she entered upon was the wrong one 
so far as human liberty is concerned, for nowadays human liberU' can 
only be attained by technical achievements, and never in opposition to 
such developments, whether in peace or war. In Germany this was 
realized '?\nth aystal clarit}% so that every’ opportunit)’ to utilize her tech- 
nical resources w’as seized upon to make the necessary’ improvements. Thus, 
at one stride, the disunity benveen teclinician, scholar, industrialist, and 
soldier, which had so hampered Imperial Germany, was overcome and 
settled by von Seeckt and his disciples. The elder Moltkc’s ideas, too, 
came into their owm. 

During the time von Seeckt was up and doing and w’hile the mach- 
inery^ of production w’as set in motion, preliminarj' measures were 
taken to come to an agreement w’ith Russia. An actual alliance 
of the Soviet pow’er and Germany did not, of course, take effea 
until a later date. The conclusion of the Pact made Germany’s 
victory over France possible. Evcrj'onc knows its dramatic conclusion. 
But in Germany the discussions and disputes upon this political issue during 
the interlude betw’een the two Great Wars were not only bitter in the 
extreme but seemed interminable. The reasons which led to the Nazis’ 
anti-Russian policy, why and how they^ suddenly took up their enemies’ 
point of view in this matter, the dubious motives behind the subsequent 
Russo-German agreement — all these questions are dealt with in other 
books. It is likely that the National Socialists would never have veered 
round as they did had it not been that in certain army and industrial circles 
men had striven for at least twenty years to bring about friendly relations 
between Russia and Germany so as to produce confidence in the Russians 
minds as regarded Germany’s intentions. The Soviets, on the other hand, 
had excellent motives for wishing to establish a good understanding with 
Germany, for otherwise the Germans would have hurled the full strength 
of their military might against Russia at a far earlier date. But it is obvious 
that the Nazis hoped that their sudden agreement with Russia would 
produce a deep impression on France and more particuiatly upon Great 
Britain, so that each of these western powers might withdraw their s^cd 
obligations with regard to Polish integrity and thus capitulate to Germany’s 
dcnimds. The Nazis were disappointed in their expectations, as wc have 
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lived to see, despite the complete coUapse of Polish resistance. On Septem- 
ber 1st, 1939, tlic war against Poland began and on September 3rd Great 
Britain declared war on Germany. France was at first reluctant to declare 
war, but she fell into line subsequently. 

Britain’s declaration was of far greater historical significance than France’s 
belated entry into the war. The die had been cast. For the third time 
a land power set out to fight British sea power. For Germany it was the 
second attempt. The Nazi Government entered the present war with the 
most powerful war machinery the world had ever seen. It baffled the 
liveliest imagination. 
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NEW WORLD WAR-OLD PROBLEMS 

During the months preceding the active operations in Western Europe 
in 1940, Germany behaved as though victory on the continent would force 
Great Britain to surrender and make peace on Germany’s own terms. In 
this belief, the Russo-German pact w’as concluded. Like the alliance between 
Napoleon and Alexander, this agreement seemed a fairly reliable one. It 
was claimed that in the common interests of mankind Great Britain and 
her allies should make peace as soon as possible. The two governments 
declared that measures would be taken if the British did not comply 
(September 28th, 1939). But the people of the island realm remembered 
that much the same thing had happened in Napoleonic times, so they 
imperturbably sat back and awaited events. 

Day by day the German press announced that the British blockade was 
a fiasco and the claim was even more stridendy made when on February 
nth, 1946, the Russo-German economic pact was published. By this it was 
agreed that Russian resources, her mineral oil, cotton, iron and manganese 
ores, timber, flax, and, above all, her cereals and other food commodities, 
would beavailable for Germany. A huge Europcan-cum-Asiatic economic 
unity had by a stroke of the pen come into existence and one of the signa- 
tories to the deed at any rate thought that thereby Britain’s fate was scaled. 
Rome echoed the shout over the Brenner Pass: ‘What a victory over the 
plutocrats!’, while the Essene Nationalzeitmg wrote with glee that the 
pact signified not merely a victory but a campaign already won. An 
erstwhile Secretary of State, Baron von Rheinbaben, explained the 
military situation at that time in an article w^hich appeared in the Pester 
Lloyd of November 19th, 1939: . . And last but not least, the Russo- 

German alliance makes it impossible for the western powen to win the 
war in any way, whether by military action, or by political and economic 
pressure. Fundamental facts cannot be ignored by means of propaganda,’ 

At the time there were constant rumours put about as to a Russo- 
German military alliance. In addition there was another rumour afloat 
. that the Russians intended to march upon India. This was not inconceiv- 
able seeing that Napoleon contemplated doing precisely the same thing. 
Further, there existed various traditional antagonisms between the 
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Russians and the British in Asia, so that the attitude of the Soviet Republic 
after the pact was signed was a matter of much speculation. 

It is not surprising that the German press enlarged upon the topic in 
lively fashion from time to time. The Hamburger Tageblatt of November 
25th, 1939, reminded its readers that the tsar, Paul I, had in 1800, in 
accordance with a plan w’orked out by Napoleon, dispatched troops to 
Turkestan vridi a view to the conquest of India. This newspaper indulged 
in the delightful anticipation that the Russian rulers of 1939 might follow 
the same example under the auspices of the new alliance. The article in 
question bore the title ‘Stranglehold on India’. In it *we read: ‘The proba- 
bilit)" of riots occurring in India is an important asset to Russia, for many 
Indians are only w’aiting for Russian aid to shake off the yoke of the 
English.’ Notwithstanding these incitements, Stalin failed to interpret 
die alliance in the same way as Paul I had done. This is thoroughly 
comprehensible seeing that the National Socialists had always aimed at 
Germany’s expansion ‘at the expense of Russia and her vassal border 
states,’ as Hider writes in Mein Kampf. The ostentatious enmity of the 
Nazis towards the So\net form of government thus through the force of 
circumstances took a strange twist in August 1939. Stalin had far better 
reasons to ask himself what would become of his Russia than had either 
Paul I or Alexander I shoidd Britain’s foe prove in the end victorious. 

What many Germans expected from the alliance with Soviet Russia 
finds clear expression in a booklet entided General Ludendorff, It was 
published after the last World War and its anonymous author professes 
himself to be ‘a soldier’. In this htde book, the author expounds the idea 
that Great Britain, though not a continental power, could well have been 
defeated in the east, for there a decision might have been achieved by a 
comparatively small army. All that needed to be done was to secure peace 
wth Russia and ... the road to India would he open. At that juncture 
peace w^ould Iiavc been assured, and the peace would have been an advan- 
tageous one for Germany. What mihtary circles had to say about this 
modem version of Alexander’s plan will be discussed later. It is amply 
evident that our anonymous soldier hoped that Napoleon’s conceptions 
would materialize and he seems to have beheved that the mere threat of 
such an invasion of India would suffice to bring England to her knees. It 
is likely that in 1939 the Germans hoped for a sinrilar result as a conse- 
quence of the Russo-German pact! 
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A few days after the signing of this pact, Hitler spoke again of die possi- 
bility of an alliance with England. But Great Britain preserv’ed her usual 
calm in face of her diplomatic failure in eastern Europe and the over- 
running of Poland. The Germans were ania2cd. Tlie Volkiscber Becbachter 
(vehich was the organ ofNational Socialism) wrote on September ist, 1940: 
‘How could any sane person have believed that, after wTccking the French 
and British encircling policy in eastern Europe by the Moscow Trcat\’ of 
August 23rd and the complete defeat of Poland, both France and Great 
Britain would have ventured to defy Germanyr’ 

When wc consider the course English histor\' has taken throughout 
the centuries, there is nothing to be astonished at tliat she failed to accept 
defeat in spite of the RussoJi^rman pact and the collapse of her ally 
Poland. Nor need anyone feel surprised that the German Reich Chanad- 
lor’s peace proposals of October 6th, 1939, met with no response on the 
part of the British. On September 19th, 1939, Hidcr declared in one of 
his speeches at Danzig that the Russo-German agreement had once and 
for all refuted England’s assertion that the Nazi government aimed at the 
political domination of the w’orld. In a subsequent oration on October 
6th, 1939, Hitler made use of similar arguments, averring that the recent 
agreement with Russia proved beyond a doubt that the suggestions of 
Germany’s designs on the Urals, the Ukraine, Rumania, and so forth, were 
morbid delusions. Still Great Britain retained her composure; she no 
longer placed trust in any assurances of this kind. She remained steadfast 
in her resolution to prosecute the war. 

Had people’s expectations been realized, an air offensive on the grand 
scale ought to have started at once. But to ever\'One's surprise nothing 
of the sort happened. Clausewitz wrote that ‘the combatant who wishes 
to gain time and to husband his resources must on no account put all his 
energies into increased military operations’. It is highly probable that it 
was for this very reason that Great Britain was so cautious in respect of her 
air arm at the beginning of the war while carrj^ing out with the utmost 
vigour her policy of the blockade. But what was the cause of Germany’s 
restraint? The question is perhaps best answered by Metsch and by 
Pintschovius in 1936, when the former remarked that every war is ‘a leap 
into the void’ and the latter when he said that ‘total war might turn out to 
be a curse to us rather than a blessing*. Every country seems to have felt 
the insignificance of the individual will when conlranted by the dynamics 
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of modem warfare. This may explain why there was none of the ^hurrah* 
patriotism’, so manifest in 1914 and so lacking in 1939. 

A further possibility is that the German war machine was held in check 
for political reasons. It cannot be denied that efforts were made to come 
to a settlement with the United Kingdom, for the outbreak of war was 
unexpected by many in Germany as hitherto Hitler had had imbroken 
success with his ‘dynamic’ foreign policy. Unfortunately a totalitarian 
state is not in a position to remedy the errors it may have committed. 
While preparing and initiating war, the totalitarian state seems to be 
superior to a democratic one. But even before the war started, the 
totalitarian states showed serious flaws so that when the critical moment 
arrived they proved themselves incapable of making the relationship 
between poh'tics and the conduct of war’ advantageous and expedient to 
themselves. In this particular matter they were if possible more incom- 
petent than had been the semi-absolutist state of William IL 

In June 1939 Hitldr declared that ‘there are no more Bethmann- 
HoUwegs to-day in the German government’. From the point of view of 
waging an energetic war, this might in certain respects be an asset. On 
the other hand it might prove to be quite the contrary if, later on, Germany 
were to find, as she did in the first World War, that the issue could not be 
decided on the battlefield alone. When one compares Wilson’s speeches 
with those of Roosevelt since the outbreak of the second World .War, 
one is struck by the fact that German-American relations were far and 
away better in the days of Bethmann-Hollweg than they have been since 
Hitler came to power. A negotiated peace is, therefore, much more 
difficult to attain now than it was then; 

Even the preparations made by the totalitarian states on the economic 
front were two-edged. From a military point of view and immediately 
after the outbreak of this war Germany was at an advantage because her 
rukrs had ruthlessly pressed forward the rearmament of the country 
without regard to sound finance or to a peace-time policy. This was in 
absolute contradiction with von Seeckt’s ideas, which were shared by 
m a ny others among his compatriots. Much of the vast accumulation of 
war material was already out-moded by the time the war began and it 
continued to be so in the earlier months of the conflict Nor must we 
ft)rg^ the high quality of British aircraft when compared with those 
of the Third Reich. All the same, the odds were decidedly on the side of 
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Germany who had started her war-dmc production well in advance of 
any other nation. As American experience has shown, it is no easy matter 
to transform peace-time production into production for the needs of war. 
Yet by the time war was declared, war industries of every conceivable 
kind were already carefully mapped out by most of the belligerents and 
especially by Great Britain, w^ho was in a position to make the necessary 
adjustments almost immediately. Seeckt had always admired the achieve- 
ments of Great Britain in this respect during the fint World War. He 
regarded them as an ideal from w’hich to take example. The Nazis 
rejected such views. In so far as they contemplated a swift decision in 
the pending war, the Nazis were to a considerable extent correct in taking 
this line. 

But when the clouds of war loomed up, the question of armament pro- 
duction became a fearsome business and showed no signs of abating. 
Statesmen were duly impressed by the speed and enormous dimensions 
with which armament manufacture w'ent ahead. In former wars the 
dynamics of armament had played an important part in the decisions of 
the various belligerents, but the era of total war, with its complement of 
total armament, utterly changed the state economy and the aspect of 
social life. Never before had this fact been so apparent. OnNovcmWpth, 
1940, the Chancellor of the Third Reich said that from the moment he 
had become convinced that England was playing for time he had but 
one wish that ‘the English, when they declared 'war, would do so while 
I am sdll alive’. He remarked in reply to Mr. Neville Chamberlain, that 
he preferred to wage war at fifty than at fifty-five or sixty. One can 
readily understand the Chancellor’s desire, for, as time went on, the masses 
of armaments which Germany had been for years accumulating would 
become increasingly out-of-date. Another thing to be considered was 
that Germany could not indefinitely continue under the strain which 
total war production inevitably imposed. Such advantage as Germany 
had achieved during the years of peace could not be renewed and she 
would once again be confronted with protracted diplomatic discussions 
precisely as she bad after the last Great War. Again, it was impossible to 
foresee all the complications which would arise when and if the Third 
Reich endeavoured to change over to normal conditions and adapt the 
country to the general laws governing world economy. 

★ 
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There is no denying the fact that in the autumn of 1939 Central Europe 
wa^ armed to the teeth as never nations had been before. The old German 
strategy of a quick decision had ever\"thing in its favour for waging what 
is now termed a lightning war’. Operating from an inner line and having 
at her disposal this vast accumulation of war material, Germany was able 
to hurl herself on her opponents and to gain every initial advantage. 
Though her geographical position puts her at a disadvantage when her 
military arm is weak, in the present conflict this concentration of power 
in an internal position proved the contrary. 

Since the western powers refused to surrender, Germany was compelled 
to take the offensive. One of the many surprises of the war is that this 
offensive began in the Scandinavian countries. But as has been seen from 
comment on Rear-Admiral Wegener s brochure, the experiences of the 
Central Powers during the first World War had made this action impera- 
tive. Even more so, for the Nazi navy was so inadequate that it was 
highly improbable the British would content themselves widi blockading 
‘from a distance’ as they had been satisfied to do during the first World 
War. In the present instance, however, it was quite possible to substitute 
aircraft for seagoing vessels both in Denmark and in Norway, in each 
of which countries there were admirable points on the seaboard where 
bases could be formed. Another thought which occupied the German 
strategists’ minds was how best to cover their flank in the impending 
assault on Franc^. 

Li the summer of 1939 Metsch wrote that the only way for Germany’s 
struggle to be successful was to take the enemy totally by surprise. At 
the same time he warned his people that they must not overrate the value 
of a strategic surprise attack. Nor, he maintained, did initial successes 
in any way guarantee a final victory. ‘The odium attaching to a brutal 
breach of peace, and a complete disregard of the customary usages of 
warfare might’, he said, ‘lead to a serious deterioration of diplomatic 
relations concerning the war.’ Further, to renounce the use of an effective 
weapon would be better than giving vent to blind fury which must lead to 
world disapproval and incalculable results. The nature of war needs 
careful study so that those in a position of authority may know when, 
where, and how force has to be used. It was only by such means that 
resistance could be broken without awakening fire^ reasons for conflict 
and animosity on the part of the enemy. 
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The National Socialists do not seem to have paid much heed to these 
earnest warnings when they attacked Non,^'ay. Undoubtedly \X>gcncr 
would have tackled the problem in quire another way. But in Wegener s 
day things were diiferent from what they arc under the Nazi regime. 
When, in 1914, the Imperial armies invaded Belgium, the whole world 
shook with indignation. The Chancellor at that time was Bctiimaiui- 
HoUweg and, with a war*’ eye on the diplomatic situation, he tried to 
justify the violation of Belgian neutralits- by insisting on the urgency^ of 
strategical necessity. All the same he frankly acknowledged that a gross 
injustice had been done to Belgium. When Class read the Chancellor’s 
words, he exclaimed: ‘Now, from the diplomatic point of view, the war 
is already lost!’ There were other men, too, who believed Bethmann- 
Hollweg’s candour disastrous, and considered that he should have spoken 
in quite difierent terms, were it merely for the sake of sound propaganda 
in the diplomatic field. 

★ 

Germany’s advantage in her thorough knowledge of the Schlicffen 
plan and the experiences gained by her in endeavouring to put it into 
execution during the first World W'ar can hardly be overestimated. 
Schlieffen had deemed it W’ould be essential for the success of his plan to 
strike farther north in order to carry out his encircling movement, march- 
ing through Belgium of a certainty and even invading part of Holland. 
Well, at least the latter country’’ w^as spared during the l^t war because, 
as Kuhl observes, ‘Colonel von Moltkc had decided to respect the neutral- 
ity of Holland’. But in 1940 it seemed expedient to strike even farther 
north so as to procure suitable air bases and strategically important points 
should a fight at sea become necessarj". These aims were considered to 
be of paramount importance. Rear-Admiral Groos went into the matter 
very thoroughly in a booklet issued just prior to the occupation of 
Denmark and Norway: ‘In one respect the war of to-daV may be com- 
pared with that of 1914-1S. It can only be lost or won if we take Great 
Britain into account.’ It is significant that in naval circles hardly a man 
thought otherwise. 

Germany did not venture to make a frontal attack on the Maginot 
line. Though she had made tremendous strides in the technique of war 
and possessed immense superiority in her amount of wax material, she 
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followed to the letter all that Schlieffen had recommended. This confirms 
the conviction that Germany had a great respect for the French fortifica- 
tion system; so as far as it went it cannot have been the failure so many 
are apt to suppose. Germany had followed France’s suit when she con- 
structed in her turn a system of fortifications known as the Siegfried line, 
thus proving that she in no w^ay disapproved the combination of mobile 
strategy with static warfare wliich any line of fortifications implies. If 
dc Gaulle’s ideas had been carried out, fortifications such as the Maginot line 
would not have been excluded. Were France to be guaranteed completely 
against assault, she w’ould have needed her Maginot line as well as a 
thoroughly mechanized and motorized army such as de Gaulle struggled 
to obtain. Germany had to outflank the Maginot line, and so from the 
moment real warfare began both Holland with her little army of two 
hundred thousand men and Belgium with her army of three hundred 
and fifty thousand joined forces with the Allied cause. 

Though Germany at the time of her great ofiensive in the West had to 
keep occupied so many countries conquered by her, this did not bother 
her, for unlike the war in 1914-18 she had war on one front only. Also, 
the French had to keep a considerable number of troops on the Italian 
frontier, since Italy’s attitude had been ambiguous from the outset. None- 
theless, the numerical balance of forces was rather more in France’s 
favour than it had been in 1914 — though Petain tried to prove the con- 
trary. But then he based his calculations on estimates drawn up in 191/ 
and 1918, which was not a sound or reliable foundation for his estimate. 

As already mentioned, the belief was current in military circles in 
Germany that the Schlieffen plan did not prove successful in 1914 because 
compulsory military service had not been utilized to the full. The Chief 
of the French General Staff, Buat, pointed out that in August 1914 the 
Germans could have put 600,000 more men in the field, but in that case 
she would have strained her military power to the limit as France had 
done.' The peace-time strength of tie French army was rather greater 
than that of the First Reich in spite of the latter’s far higher population. 
In the summer of 1914 the proportion was 767,000 to 761,000 {I^opylaen^ 
WeUgescihU voL x, p. 379), but tie armies actually in the field were not 
quite in the same proportion. 

Chur chill , in his great work on the first World War, states that out of 
the 2,000,000 m^n Germany hurled against Belgium and France, 1,300,000 
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were reservists and the remaining 700,000 were formed by the standing 
army. Against these 700,000 active troops Fraiicc set out with the same 
number, whereas against the 1,200,000 reservists of the enemy France 
could only assemble 600,000 men. True, France had anotlicr 1,200, coo 
reservists, but they lacked anns, officers, cadres, and so forth. Thus the 
German superiority in numbers was equivalent to three to nvo. Germany 
had seventy-eight divisions on the western front to the combined Franco- 
English number of fifty-five. Yet the Central Powers failed to carry out 
Schlieffen’s plan exactly because it would have required anotlicr nineteen 
divisions, seventy-one of which should have been available for the vast 
encircling movement through Belgium. The German C. in C., Moltkc, 
had nineteen divisions less on the direct front and sixteen less for the con- 
templated encircling movement, out of which, furthermore, four dhdsions 
were taken from him to man the eastern front. 

The Allied superiority of three to two did not, however, exist in 1940. 
The Nazis* contention that on May loth, 1940, the Germans set forth to 
batde with less troops than the combined forces of Holland, Belgium, 
France, and Great Britain cannot be written off as sheer propaganda, 
Victor Vindc, in his excellent book about the causes of the French collapse, 
tells his readers that the strength of the armies on both sides was approxi- 
mately equal. This was vehemently denied by both Petain and Weygand. 
Whatever these two generals may say, it is the accepted fact that on each 
side the number of troops was from 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 men. If 
there was any superiority in numbers at all it was, so far as Germany was 
concerned, nothing like what she had enjoyed in 1914, In spite'of France's 
decrease in population, her army was about equal in numbers with what 
she had sent out to battle in the previous war. These men were trained 
in the old-fashioned way virhich existed under the French laws of con- 
scription. France did not, therefore, consider that she was at a greater 
disadvantage with regard to Germany in 1940 than she had been in 1914. 
Though the political struggles which had penisted in Imperial Germany 
were no longer the rule when the National Socialists came to power, 
yet we have to remember that universal military service had been re- 
introduced into the totalitarian state only in 1935, whereas this form of 
military service had continued uninterrupted in France since Napoleonic 
days. 

Another fact we must bear in mind is that when compulsory military 
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service came once more into force in Germany, mechanized warfare had 
already made great strides, and dc Gaulle was right when he said to Mare- 
chal Petain that France’s collapse was not so much due to any inferiority 
in numbers as to the lack of the necessar}" equipment for prosecuting a 
modem war. Here again von Sccckt’s prophetic insight proved correct. 
Fuller went so far as to declare that the next war might consist in a single 
combat only and be over and done with* in a few hours. On the other 
hand, he recognized that war between highly mechanized armies of 
about equal strength might settle down to trench warfare again. But his 
theories could not be put to the test seeing that France did not possess a 
mechanized army. 

In the Chamber of Deputies Paul Re\Tiaud, Prime Minister in those 
critical days, was an unwear\’ing advocate of the mechanization of the 
French army. Influenced to a large extent by de Gaulle, he wrote a book 
on mechanized warfare wherein he urgently demanded large-scale pro- 
duction of tanks and planes. He, too, met with obtuse opposition from 
the French fligh Command. It was not until the Maginot line had 
been breached that de Gaulle was appointed to a better post, and admitted 
to the 2 Vlinistr\" of War. He had to witness his ominous predictions 
verified, for the first battle lost led to the collapse of France’s military 
resistance. The almost complete lack of mechanized units foredoomed 
her to total defeat, inexorably and inevitably. 

★ 

Incredible as it may appear, the French were as surprised by Germany’s 
tank army in 1940 as the Germans had been twenty-two years previously 
by the emergence of the Franco-British tank forces. The events whici 
occurred at the time were as if no victorious tank battle had taken place 
in 1918 at Amiens. On the road to Cambrai— that is to say in the same 
sector of the front where the first tank batde in the history of die world 
had annihilated the foe’s resistance and where the new tactics of war had 
been introduced— in that same region the pan2)er divisions broke through, 
crushing everything in their path. Lieutenant Erich Welter, describing 
these fearsome happenings in jdie Frankfurter Zeitung of June 9th, 1940, 
wntes: ‘The German panzers drove . . . right through the French columns 
to a depth of from ten to twenty kilometres. Panzers, troops, vehicles 
of all kinds . . . well, anybody who saw the gruesome sight ^ows how 
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to reply to the question as to whether the mororizazion of the army 
stood the test . . .* Almost without meeting any resistance, the German 
panzers rolled in formation along the crowded roads leading through 
Belgium towards Calais — and tliis despite the fact tliar the Allies had 
de\ised their plan of campaign in 1919 precisely along these lines of attack! 
Never in the whole annals of world iiistorv' lias a tiation so shcrtsiahtcdlv 
and lighthcartedly allowed its inilicaiy' supremacy to perish as did the 
French after being \“ictors in the last war. , 

Von Secekt, with true German thorouglxness» examined all the possi- 
bilities which tank warfare presented and actually broitght Iris dreams 
into existence. Not only did he do tlris in masterly fashion but tlie units 
he formed were at a wonderful level of efficiency. In 1935 von Secekt 
had published a new and amplified edition of his book Thoughts cf a 
Soldier, issued not merely in connection witli the rebuilding and re- 
arming of the army but with another and more special idea in mind. At 
the time there existed various tendencies and theories as regarded tlie 
armed forces of the Third Reich. Keitel, for instance, wffio was an 
intimate of Nazi circles, declared in November 1935 that ‘those who arc 
not preparing an offensive w^ar against the Great V' all of China nor think- 
ing of subjugating alien folk can easily dispense with the services of 
crack regiments composed of men w’ho arc soldiers by profession and 
whose stay in the armed forces is for a long period of time. Such pacific 
nations can content themselves with short-time ser\ice and trailring. 
The potency- of German soldiers will most certainly not decline under 
such restrictions/ He was ob\iously out to rub von Seeckt up the wurong 
way. Had the authorities yielded to Keitel and had von Seeckt’s ideas of 
elite troops not been adopted, it is a question as to whether Keitel as 
C. in C. would ever have been in a position to present the terms of an 
armistice to the French mandatories in 1940. Von Seeckt*$ principles 
were firmly and methodically carried out, and the battlefields of Europe 
in the second World War demonstrate how’ correct his judgment was. 

★ 

The tragedy which befell France is, how’cvcr, rooted in other causes. 
Why did France so completely crumple upe Why did she give up hopes 
Why did Marechal Petain not give a thought to continuing the struggle 
with the backing of the French navy and colonial possessions s 
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Characteristic savings such as ‘the miracle of the Manie* and ‘the Petain 
miracle* seem to me to shed a good deal of psychological light on the 
phenomena of 1914 and 1940. 

The battle of the Marne was a timiing-point in the last war and France 
herself was, until the virtory’ of the Allies, the battleground of some of the 
fiercest and most devastating fighting. French territory was fought for 
tooth and nail, millions of tons of steel came hurtling down on French 
soil, ‘the vastest annies known to history lay in filthy trenches opposite 
one another, iimiuncrable mothers lost their sons, sisters their brothers, 
women their husbands, fiancees their lovers, the blood of hundreds of 
thousands was shed in streams. On this same land the Allies defeated the 
German armies in the latter months of 1918 with the aid of armoured 
cars, and it was in France that the German commission received the terms 
of the armistice tliey were compelled to ask for. When the war was a 
thing of the past, the traveller wandering among the vast graveyards 
saw innumerable bare crosses, rows upon rows of them far and wride 
across the lands of France. No one could walk in that region which had 
once been the scene of the World War without feeling a constriction 
about the heart. How w^oebegone the whole place seemed! There the 
French peasant valiantly ploughing his land would unearth human bones, 
steel, iron, year after, year. Yet in French history books, in the schools, 
and among the w^’hole nation, the ‘miracle of the Marne’ would be cele- 
brated as though by it France herself and the whole of European civiliza- 
tion had triumphed over German militarism. Had the battle of the 
Marine been lost everything would have been lost, said the French people. 
The Germans, on the contrary, .declared that with the batde of the Marne 
won everything was won. In France the ‘miracle of the Zvlame’ was 
celebrated with honours; in Germany it was regarded as a tragedy; and 
in both countries alike the battle of the Marne was looked upon as a 
deep and inscrutable mystery. Victors and conquered alike sang heroic 
songs of the deeds of bravery performed by their men dtiring the san- 
guinary fight. The battle of the Mame became the main subject of narrator, 
poet, and legend. But, as Meurer says with his usual sang-firoid: ‘The 
fighting and heroism displayed during this campaign ux no way affected' 
the outcome of the wax.’ What endowed the French with such tenacity 
of purpose and enabled them to aidure the rigours, the bloodshed, and 
the suficiings the war entailed was their unsh^ble belief that the issue 
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had to be decided on their o\\'n soil once and for all and that the world 
would be lost should France fall. 

This strong belief acted like a sacred fire to kindle their endurance, 
but it crumbled and was shattered to pieces when the German panzers 
in 1940 overran the land, crushing towns, districts, and provinces for 
whose integrity the French had fought so long and so courageously during 
thefirst World War. When France seemed lost beyond recall Frenchmen 
considered that the vrhole Avar was lost as well, and so her people sank into 
despondency and resignation. 

Historians might have pointed out to their hearts’ content W’hat had 
been the experiences of the Napoleonic epoch and the significance of 
sea power; nobody would have heeded their wisest words, for the French 
people were at the moment of the catastrophic event incapable of taking 
any other than the pessimistic view. They were too deeply despondent 
after the collapse of all their hopes. Their hearts were still ffled with the 
prodigious and as they imagined lasting results of the first World War. 
They had neither time nor thought to reflect upon the far-away epoch of 
Napoleonic times. Besides, what id sea power signify to iosc who 
imagined that the war tad been won by land pow’er alone? Even France’s 
great generals, Joffire and Foch, thought along much the same lines. 
Liddell Hart, afer an exhaustive investigation, came to the conclusion 
that Foch was extraordinarily hidebound in his concepts regarding mari- 
time afiairs. The English author attributes much of this narrow-minded- 
ness to the fact that Foch was reared too much on Clausewitz’ ideas. 
He declares that Foch needlessly sacrificed the lives of his men by carrying 
out Clausewitz’ offensive strategy which, considering the immense 
development of armament in modem times, was no longer applicable. 
Still, Foch aimed at annihilating the enemy at any cost. The Germans, 
too, hounded the flower of their yoimg manhood into the firing line 
until at length they came to realize that Clausewitz’ strategy of annihila- 
tion, at least so far as that war was concerned, had reached a dead-point 
owing to the’ immense power possessed by modem 'weapons. Then the 
British navy came into her own, for had she not secured the sea'wa^'s and 
water cominxxnications France would inevitably have lost the wrar even 
with a severely blockaded Germany. Since the effects of the British 
blockade and the successful achievement in keeping sea communications 
open to trade were not ostentatious facts, and by no means as spectacular 
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as the gains on land, the French people ignored them, and it is therefore 
not surprising that in the hour of her collapse she should have seen no 
gleam of hope though the British navy was far from being bested or the 
British Empire conquered. 

In his dramatic description of the French collapse, Victor Vindc teUs 
us that both Petain and Laval were comnneed that within a few days or 
at least \\ithin a few months the British Empire would crumble away. 
It is of peculiar interest tliat the French generals so totally misjudged the 
war situation. ‘When I warned them that Britain would fight on alone 
’vvEatever they did, their generals told their Prime Minister and his 
di\ided Cabinet: “In three weeks England wnll have her neck wrung like 
a chicken”,’ said Cliurchill. And on December 30th, 1941, he added in 
the Canadian House of Commons: ‘Some chicken! Some neck!’ 

When the French coined the phrase ‘the Petain miracle’, it seems that 
it was the subsconcious expression of the role they had played in the first 
World War when contrasted with the utter failure and the despondency 
ensuing upon daeir effort during the second World War. It shows also 
how utterly confounded the French were by the happenings of 1940. 
From W'^hat we know of the venerable and honoured w^arrior Petain, like 
so many others of his calling he had absolutely no interest in world 
politics or in, sea warfare. True to his country’s traditions, the old man 
stood on his native soil and thought solely in terms of continental warfare. 
He shared nothing in common with that other grand old man Churchill, 
the son of a great empire backed by a magnificent- navy, a man who 
thought in terms of w'orld politics. As for poor old Petain, he judged the 
issue by the conditions prevailing at the time in the western theatre of 
war and was quite willing to throw up the game (had it been in his power* 
to do so) some months previous to the final victory of the Nazis. His 
profound pessimism worried many among his entourage.. There is 
nothing to w^onder at that he found it hard to make up his mind to con- 
tinue the fight in 1940, for he was already' well up in years. Besides, the 
whole of the military world he had been brought up on had broken to 
atoms. It required a man wEo was firmly convinced that the new 
methods of warfare were the correct ones for the epoch to be able to pull 
himself together in the circumstances and persist in France’s participation 
in the fight. Petain was not the man for such an emergency. Even though 
Great Britain co-operated with all her might, he did not see that this 
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would make any difference to the final outcome. Though in 1870-71, 
France had been unsupported in her duel with Germain*, men tlien felt 
and thought quite otiicrwisc. 

★ 

But there was one man who understood, and that was de Gaulle. He 
managed to get to England and' urged liis compatriots, both technicians, 
specialists, and sundr}% to follow his example. By broadcasts and any 
means available he pressed his countrymen not to give up the fight and 
sink into despair. Wireless, which plays so imposing a role in modem 
life, gave him access to the French who had remained behind, so that from 
the distant shores of England he and those who worked widi him could 
speak the language of his fellow-countiymen in more senses than one. 
Meanwhile, he spared himself no effort to give birth to his ideas of military^ 
reform. Certainly the German militarj' authorities had not been wrong 
in noting this officer’s achievements — at least those among them who 
had been responsible for tire translation of de Gaulle’s book into German 
and who called him ‘a highly educated, ingenious, and far-sighted French 
patriot’. Only the future w^ill show whether dc Gaulle is that rare per- 
sonality which combines within himself both militaiy and political genius. 

The fact that Mussolini hurriedly entered the war at the time of the 
French collapse suggests that Italy, too, considered the war to be ter- 
minated and that little further fighting ’would take place on the European 
continent. Also we may well imagine how delighted the Nazis 'were at 
having at length achieved the ‘Cannae’ which h^ been fnistrated in the 
first World War. True, the final victory- over Great Britain lay in the 
womb of time. It is even possible that some of the older generation of 
Germans were still wondering why Germany in 19141 having &iied to 
bring the United Kingdom to book, could not, now that the fiunous 
‘Cannae’ had come to a successful conclusion, end the war within a few 
months. 

Yes, in 1940 the Germans had won their ‘Cannae’ to the full, for the 
French did not even oppose her with the navy or vrith the splendid 
colonid resources which remained intact. From time to time the Vichy 
government even adopted a menacing attitude towards her allies of yester- 
day. There w^as likewise the Russian enigma, for tie Soviets were cut off 
firom Britain by strained diplomatic relations and occasionally it looked 
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as if Russia meant to throw in her lot with Germany. Poland was no 
longer in the picture. Italy, having entered iJie w^ar on the side of Germany 
at the moment of France’s defeat, wras useful to her Axis partner because 
she threatened some of the British JEmpire’s key positions in the Mediter- 
ranean and in Africa, w'here England had to play a lone hand since the 
collapse of France, Spain’s attitude was ambiguous. In the Far East Japan 
wras uncertain and dangerous. Norway,’ Denmark, Holland and Belgium 
wrere in German occupation. The situation w^as full of peril for 
Great Britain. Nevertheless, and knowing the ‘frightfulness’ of U-boat and 
aircraft warfare and the efficiency of German armaments, Great Britain 
refused to capitulate after the ‘Cannae’ in France. She had not surrendered 
in 1914, so why should she do so now? 

* 

Still there are tw’o aspects of the question which need some considera- 
tion. In 1914, the United Kingdom did not know if or pn which side 
the United States of America would enter the conflict. Secondly, it was 
impossible to foresee whether the existing British government would be 
capable of rousing the nation and the Dominions to stand in arms against 
a victorious Germany should the latter propose a negotiated peace with 
terms which would prove acceptable and with the pledge of restoring 
Belgian independence. 

In his work The Great War, Churchill states that m the long run the 
combined efforts of the United States and the British Empire would 
have bested Germany even had France been conquered, but had the Ger- 
mans come out victorious in the battle of the Maine, the war would have 
ended within six weeks. Had this been the case, the Kaiser and all his 
puppet regents and feudal aristocracy might have invented the legend of 
German invulnerability for many to regale themselves with in generations 
to come. But in their jubilation over their victory the Kaiser, his puppet 
regents, and the feudal aristocracy would in all probability have com- 
pletely lost their heads. We have a precedent for this surmise. After the 
successof 1870-71, and even during the first World War, the ranting votes 
of the German people would have gambled away the chance of a nego- 
ti^ed peace, in spite of more sober and farseeing Germans such as 
Bismarck But in 1940 any thought of a negotiated peace was gambled 
away even before the victorious *Cannae’ in France. 
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On June 4th, 1940, in the House of Commons, Churchill spoke the 
significant words: ‘Even if, which I do not for a moment believe, this 
island or a large part of it were subjugated and starving, then our Empire 
beyond the seas, armed and guarded by the British fleet, w'ould cany on 
the struggle, until, in God’s good time, the New’ World, witli all its pow^tfr 
and might, steps forth to the rescue and the liberation of the old/ 

•k 

From the start, as we see, Germany had made it impossible for her 
generals to carry home the news of a definite victory’ evai after the crush- 
ing blows dealt to continental powers. Had the Germans adopted von 
Seeckt’s ideas of policy and strategy, they might have stood a chance of 
doing so, but as things w^ere matters h^ to take their allotted course. 
Von Seeckt certainly wished to throw’ off the shackles imposed on Ger- 
many by the Peace of Versailles and he seems to have contemplated war 
with France to achieve his ends. But to all intents and purposes, his aims, 
until the annexation of Czechoslovakia, might have been gained through 
peaceful channels. He W’as, however, quite willing to march through 
Belgium as he had done before, should circumstances demand such a 
movement, for we have to .remember that he "was a staunch upholder of 
the Schliefien plan. Everything points to the fact that he would have 
concluded peace in just the same sober-minded way as it had been Bis- 
marck’s policy in his day. But in certain, respects von Seeckt w’ould have 
ha d to act differendy from his predecessor, for a great deal of water had 
ruH’Under bridges since the Iron Chancellor held the reins of government. 
Political, sodal, and economic conditions had changed beyond recognition 
during the last forty or fifty years and von Seeckt would have had to tal^ 
these into account — as he probably would. His conception of Germany s 
future could not have been realized at all unless he had been open to 
modem arguments. 

In 1940 the old Schlieffen plan was brought into effect at a time when 
the stage reached by military development made it possible to resort to 
mobile warfare again. Many other preliminary conditions to the carrying 
out of the clauses of SchHcflfen’s mihtary testament were present in 1940 
whereas they were not in 1914. A ‘Cannae’ in France was not an illusion 
any more Schlieflfen’s plan "was a blundering miscalculation of possi- 
bilities. The only illusion which existed was that, by defeating France, 
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the Germans would be able to dictate peace tenns to Great Britain. 
Ulicrhcr die breakdown of France could affect die final victory was not 
so much a quesrion ot rnilitaiy’ tactics as of political negotiations and 
statcsmancraft — and the course to be taken could only be decided w’hen 
etne knew what a German victon- in the end w^ould be like. If British 
honour and sur\nval were at stake, the answer was perfectly clear. Indeed, 
since the fall of France, that answer has been extremely plainly made. 
Both Dclbriick’s and Boclcke’s premonitions in the matter have been 
thorouglily substantiated. But as to their predictions regarding the future 
outcome of the war only the event itself will be able to prove. 

Bitter disappointment was felt all over the Third Reich when, having 
gained their successful ‘Cannae’ in France, the war still dragged on. 
Many felt dismay that Great Britain, despite her precarious situation after 
the collapse of her ally, should decide to fight on alone, rejecting so 
definitely the Fiilirer s offer of peace. Nevertheless, the Fiihrer hoped 
that in the end Great Britain w^ould change her mind. In his great speech 
on November 9th, 1940, Hitler remarked: ‘I admit that it is hard for me 
to await England’s decision because many have approached me saying, 
“How long, Fiihrer, are you prepared to wait? They’ll never stop of their 
owTi accord”.’ Churcliill much later remarked: ‘Hitler took it for granted 
that when France gave in we should give in; but we did not give in. And 
he had to think again.’ 

And so the mighty air battle began over the British Isles on August 8thr, 
1940. Whether, as so many of the Enghsh maintained, this was pre- 
liminary to a German invasion is hard to say. Be this as it may, the great 
Batde of Britain was certainly an attempt, by staking masses of airplanes 
on the venture, to bring the British to a ‘sensible’ ifiame of mind, since a 
properly mounted invasion seemed out of the question. Granted, there 
were still the U-boats ready to make Great Britain submit, but U-boat 
warfare cannot bring things to a speedy crisis seeing that it is more of the 
nature of a weapon of attrition than otherwise. But Germany wished for a 
lightning decision and coimted on her Luftwaffe to bring it about. Having 
been disappointed in this, there seemed to be no prospect of a successful 
invasion to carry out the time-honoured strategy of annihilating 
the foe. And thus the main air batde over England came to an end on 
October 31st, 1940, and the strategy of annihilation was thrust into 
the background. Henceforth the Luftwaffe, though a formidable 
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arm, became a mere instrument in the war of attrition. This was the 
turning-point. 

★ 

Great Britain was comnnced that she would in the long run surmount 
every obstacle. On August 14th, 1940, Anthony Eden, who was then 
Secretary for War, said that the Germans seemed to imagine that the 
conflict would be over in the course of the coming months and indubit- 
ably before winter set in. The people of Great Britain thought otherwise, 
since for them and the Dominions the real W'ax had only just begun. 
They w^ere going to put their backs into it — that w’as a certaint\\ 

German propaganda at tliat date appeared on the surface to be genuine, 
but w’c have taken its measure nowadays. The vers" essence of a lightning 
w^ar was that a decision should be reached speedily and dcfinitcK'. There 
was no object in a blitz w'ar that w^as carried on by leaps and bounds with 
periods of quiescence in between. Should lightning w^ar fail, ‘the battle of 
massed armies must again be resoned to, the same kind as W’c experienced 
during the first World War\ wTOte Pintschovius in 1936. ‘If this should 
prove to be the case, propaganda and economic w^arfarc w^ill have to be 
waged zealously, their main impetus being to reduce the spirit and morale 
of the enemy. Bombs, famine, and mistrust arc the best bases to w’ork 
from if we are to achieve the breakdown of the psychical front. This 
breakdown is merely a question of time.’ 

Towards the end of 1941 an article w^as published in the Militaerwissen- 
schaftliche I^ndschau, organ of the German general staff, bearing as title 
‘The Foundations of England’s Policy and Warfare’. In this occurs the 
sentence: ‘Begin with the smallest means, but continue with a determined 
raising of the stakes until final success. This policy has remained typical 
of Great Britain until to-day.’ The author is correct. But Great Britain 
was placed in jeopardy because her means of defence were too small in 
comparison with Germany’s enormous strength at that time, 

‘ Churcliill repeatedly emphasized the fact that sudden Blows can be 
dealt in modem warfare, and ‘we ask ourselves whether, under new 
conditions, time will be given us to realize the vast latent resources of 
the British Empire’, he wrote in December 1936. The aim of this argu- 
ment was to urge the necessity of speeding up armament production, and 
particularly of improving the air force in England. Relatively speaking. 
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much v/as done in this respect during the following years, at least in 
regard to English conditions, but ver\^ little was done in regard to Gei 
many. ^French aircraft construction was, even in the years inunediatel 
preceding thesecond World War, hardly an ^‘industry’’ but a “handicraft 
— in spite of some excellent results’, stated a German expert triumphantly 
In industrial England the picture was totally different. Here the opinion 
prevailed, as it did in Germany, that air force could not take the place o 
sea power, but that sea powxr must be supported by air power. Neithe, 
can be separated from one another. England entered the war with an ai 
force which, though outnumbered by Germany, was qualitatively at th< 
highest level and capable of development by personal as well as industria 
enterprise. The fact must not be overlooked that the building of the 
German air force was based on German land strategy whilst that of Eng- 
land was centred mainly on independent air attacks, air defence, and co- 
operation with her naval and mercantile forces. It must be presumed that 
Germany, in the summer and autumn of 1940, would have waged war 
on England with far larger air squadrons than she did had she only had 
more planes available. According to Hitler, Germany at that time was 
handicapped by the threat of Russia’s steadily growing air force. The 
Fiihrer said as much early in October 1941: ‘To beat England we should 
have had to stake the full German air force. This was not possible since 
there existed a state in our rear which was making itself better and better 
equipped to march against the Reich at any moment.’ ’In the days of the 
air battle over England the question was asked whether the immense 
losses in German planes were justifiable in view of so relatively s ma.11 and 
well defended an air space. Even the strongest air power could not afford 
such heavy losses unless victory was possible within a short time and with 
absolute certainty. 

German supremacy in the air could not be the decisive factor in the 
conflict with England as it was with France. Above all it must be realized 
that Germany’s earlier successes on the continent were not due entirely 
to her supremacy in tanks and in motorized forces. The combined action 
of all these forces was the cause of Germany’s victory on the continent, 
and only by the close co-K>peration of the Luftwaffe wdth the other war 
m a chin ery could that be achieved which was achieved. When sea power 
is involved the situation is different altogether. In a land war places can 
be occupied by tactical utilization of paratroops dropped from planes, 
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causing disorganization and clearing the way for advancing tank for- 
mations wnth their following motorized infantry. Over the high seas 
planes must act independently, since they are deprived of the co-operation 
of tanks or any mobile land armies. Thus the German continental 
strategy ends where the ocean begins. Hitler said that England evaded 
the doom w^hich befell France on account of her geographical situation. 
He was quite right, for Great Britain is an island realm. Hitler w as also 
right when he declared that ‘since the advent of planes there are no isles 
nowadays’. Count Pueckler says in his book on this topic: ‘England is an 
island as she alw^ays has been and this affords her strategical advantages. 
But so far there is no new offensive weapon w^hich can properly attack 
the island. As before, so now, the success&l landing of* enemy troops and 
their maintenance W’^as impossible so long as the British na^-y” keeps its 
supremacy,’ 

What applies to the British Isles does not apply to cvciy island. The 
high cxilture, number, and spirit of the British as well as their good 
defensive appliances are quite exceptional. The conquest of Crete was an 
outstanding military^ achievement of great strategical importance, but 
‘that does not mean that every island can be taken in similar fashion, or 
that aircraft are superior to naval forces. Every^thing depends on circum- 
stances’, wrote the Frankfurter Zeitung at that time. Circumstances were 
especially unfavourable^ for the British forces in Crete. Among other 
handicaps, lack of airfields played a decisive role in the loss of Crete which 
had been in British hands for only a very short period. As in Norway 
previously, so in Crete, the lack of airfields could not be compensated by 
aircraft carriers. The British air force had to operate from Alexandria, 
four hundred miles away from Crete, wfiereas the German air fleet 
operated, from Greece only about sixty-five miles from Crete. True, 
this was not Germany’s only strategical advantage in the conquest of 
Crete. Furthermore, as an article in the Military Scientific Reuiew of 
September 1941 emphasized, an attack on Crete could be successful only 
if undertaken from the north. ’ 

After the defeat at Crete the question was raised in England why the 
necessary airfields were not established immediately after Crete wzs taken 
over by the British. Churchill, replying to this question in the House of 
Commons, said that this would have been senseless or even inexpedient, 
since for lack of planes and anti-aircraft guns such airfields could not have 
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been successfully defended. The reason for this lack lay in that airplane 
and anti-aircraft guns were urgently needed in the homeland, in othc 
theatres of war and, above all, in the battle of the Atlantic. In other word 
Germany, having won the start in the armament race, also got the uppe 
hand in Crete. The British fleet, too, had much to contend with in th 
Eastern Mediterranean for the same reason. 

Sad as the Crete incident was, it must be remembered that the posscssioi 
of Crete itself was not of such outstanding importance to England tha 
very large naval forces should have been put into action, the more s( 
since the Axis had a pretty formidable navy available in the Mediterranean 
On the whole, conations w'cre similar to those in Norway. Some com- 
plaints raised in viev: of these events w^re met by Churchill with thes< 
words: ‘When we speak of the command of the seas, that does not meat 
that the Royal Na\y and its French ally commanded every part of the 
seas at the same moment or at every moment. It only means that we car 
make our will prevail ultimately in any part of the seas which may be 
selected for operations, and thus indirectly we can make our will prevail 
in ever}" part of die seas. That is wrhat command of the .seas means.’ 
(Speech on April nth, 1940.) 

It may be said that nothing is unimportant while waging war, but 
undoubtedly the batde for the Adantic was of very great, nay of vital 
importance for Britain, as w-as also the protection of the British Isles. 
Naturally, therefore, the Royal Na^y, England’s most powerful weapon, 
was utilized in the first place for protecting Britain herself and her fleet of 
merchantmen and for carrying out the most urgent operations at the 
proper time. 

The possession of an air force facilitates invasion, it is true. But if the 
enemy likewise has an air force at his disposal, invasion is rendered more 
difficult. The British have a formidable air force, thereby rendering 
invasion even more difficult, Rear-Adiniral Groos, wtiting on ‘operational 
landing’ in the Frankfurter Zeitung early in June 1940, stressed the fact 
that the air force influenced very consideVahly the coiurse of the occupa- 
tion of Norway, but that complete success could only be achieved by 
efficient naval and mercantile forces which had to occupy the important 
coastal positions and to secure reinforcements. He remarks also the 
quick occupation of the airfields during the strategical onslaught on 
Norway made it possible for the Germans immediately to achieve air 
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supremacy- there, and this was a decisive factor. Groos observes, too, 
that the English aircraft carriers could not act as substitutes for airfields 
on land because they were less efficient and more vulnerable. Besides, 
the factor of surprise played a big part in the invasion of Norw ay by 
Germany. 

So far as Great Britain is concerned, the surprise-factor is not to be 
taken into account since she never slackens her vigil. Her air force, whose 
eyes see everything and whose bombs could smash any invasion forces, 
has been trained and dedicated to its \itally imponant tasks. 

From the point of view of air strategy. Great Britain is at a disadvantage 
seeing that she is a densely populated country, that she has many and big 
industrial plants, and that her railways and roads extend in all directions. 
On the other hand, these very tilings arc of great advantage in ease of 
invasion. 

An immense army would he needed, and an enormous fleet would have 
to be available for the transport of the invading forces and their reinforce- 
ment, if the enemy was to stand the slightest chance not only to land ♦ 
successfully on England’s soil but also to remain there. Nor would such 
an invasion force escape the Royal Navy which -would decimate it 
during the crossing of the Channel, -while the Royal Air Force would 
deal ^rewd blows upon the enemy’s invasion fleet. 

To give an idea of how many ships would be needed for the transport 
of a great army, let us consider what happened at the beginning of the 
Chino-Japanesc -war. An army of a hundred thousand men was trans- 
ported from Japan to China. For the operation the Japanese used one 
hundred warships and one hundred transport vessels. Since the ports ot 
disembarkation were held by Chinese troops, and since the larger among 
the Japanese ships could not land elsewfficrc, the Japanese had first to 
be transhipped from the bigger vessels into small motor-boats specially 
constructed for the purpose. This transfer took place at a distance of 
seven to fifteen miles from the coast. The Japanese were able to overcome 
all these difficulties simply because the Chinese were inadequately armed. 
Japan held uncontested superiority in the air and on the sea whilst the 
Chinese coastal defences were very poor. The German Rear-Admiral 
Groos maintains that the ship tonnage now needed for a well-equipped 
modem invasion army is three to four times greater than that of a few 
years ago, o-wing to technical developments in armaments. A strong 
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infantry <li\ision of twenty-five thousand men would need about two 
hundred and fort\^ thousand tons ^gross weight): an invasion army of 
twenty infantr)' divisions would require therefore nearly five million 
tons of shipping. In 1938 the entire amount of tonnage at Germany’s 
disposal was four million, tw’o hundred and forty thousand tons. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that Great Britain claims that 
Germany, up to August i6th, 194.1, had lost two million, three hundred 
and twenty-one thousand tons of her tonnage, i.e. more than half she had 
possessed in 1938. It ishard to guesshow strong the German merchant fleet 
is at present; but even had German shipyards worked to the height of 
their capacity Germany’s tonnage could not be greater than in 1938. 

Groos considers that only those steamers are suitable for transport of 
modem invasion armies W’hdch are furnished with suitable loading space, 
loading machinery, and strengthened decks, and not every ship can be 
adapted to such contrivances. At the time Mussolini was sending his armies 
to Abyssinia, Italy disposed of over three million tons of shipping space, but 
that was not sufficient and the Italians were compelled to acquire ships 
firom other maritime nations. Whereas the Italian armada could reckon 
on a quiet and undisturbed passage and landing, Germany knew she had 
to reckon with the inconceivable adversities her armada would have to 
meet were she to attempt the invasion of England. 

Discussing the problem of invasion, Churchill said in* his speech of 
June 1 8th, 1940: ‘And there would be very great possibihties, to put it 
mildly, that this armada would be intercepted long before it reached the 
coast, and all the men drowned in the sea, or, at the worst, blown to pieces 

with their equipment while they were trying to land We also have a 

great system of minefields, through which we alone know the channels. 
... If the enemy tries to sweep passages through these minefields, it will 
'be the task of the navy to destroy the mine sweepers and any other forces 
employed to protect them. There should be no difficulty in this, owing 

to our great superiority at sea Some people seem to forget that we 

have a navy, but, after all, we have a navy.’ 

In truth, insurmountable difficulties and obstacles would have con- 
fionted Germany in any attempt to invade England. Had she tried to do 
so she would have had to face continuous sea battles in addition to 
bringing reinforcements and provisions for her troops. Germany 
would thus have had to maintain a shuttle of ships sailing to and firom 
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England, ships cruelly exposed to attacks by Britain’s naval and air 
forces. 

German naval circles learned a great deal from experience during the 
first World War, and in this war are fighting skilfully, utilizing good 
strategical positions and •adapting themselves elastically to prevailing 
conditions. But the German na\y is not strong enough, and the war 
against England broke out much too early. Nor had she been given 
sufficient time to rebuild up to the strength she possessed when she entered 
upon the first World War. At the outset of the second World War the 
strengthof the German na\y was far below that of 1914. The Non\"cgian 
adventure was costly, and weakened her considerably. Whatever the 
U-boats may be able to do, they cannot act as a substitute for battlcsliips, 
particularly not in respect of invasion. Apart from such considerations, 
Lord Halifax’s observation that ‘Germany had missed her great chance 
after the collapse of France’ seems to be problematic, for an immediate 
invasion of England after France’s fall was deemed unessential to Germany. 
It must not be overlooked that any invasion by sea needs long and 
thorough preparation. As is well known, Napoleon required a long time 
to prepare for his invasion. Nowadays such an invasion needs an even 
lengthier time of preparation. Nobody underrates Germany’s pro- 
digious war efficiency. Nevertheless it is inconceivable that Germany, 
after succeeding in her ‘Cannae’ in France, could immediately proceed to 
the immensely intricate operation of the invasion of Britain, all the more 
so since Germany possessed an inadequate merchant fleet and a weak 
navy. 

★ 

The course of events on the eastern boundaries of the Third Reich 
seems to confirm all we have said about Germany’s invasion problems. 
Germany saw that her only way out of her strategical dilemma was to 
wage war against Russia. Recognizing that she could not reach London 
by a leap over the Channel, she turned about and commenced hostilities 
on Russia, The same fundamental cause which led Germany to battle for 
Egypt lay at the root of her invasion of Russia: namely, the impossibility 
of landing on English soil. The supremacy of the British fleet induced 
Italy to try her luck in North Afiica and Germany to seek her fortune 
in Russia. 
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In 193 8 the German commander Heye explained with the utmost detai! 
that Italy’s sea strategy in relation to Great Britain was bad enough, Italy 
was thereby forced to threaten the British positions from land and not 
from the sea, because any operation by sea would prove futile. ‘The 
greater part of Italy’s supplies had to pass through the Straits of Gibraltar: 
the military' and economic sea communications to Abyssinia go through 
the Suez Canal and the Red Sea. Thus Great Britain was in a position to 
concentrate her naval and aerial fleets at both ends of the Mediterranean 
and could rely upon her ver\’ strong operational bases at these points 
without being compelled to use her na\^^ in the Mediterranean itself 
From her strong operational bases, Great Britain blockaded the Italian 
sea communications as effectively as she did during 1914 in regard to 
Germany, without bringing her battle fleet into action. In these circum- 
stances she merely had to wait for the Italian offensive. Italy had to 
attack with strategical odds against her so as to open her outlets from the 
Mediterranean. During the Abyssinian conflict it was already apparent 
that the Italians must set about the conquest of English strategical strong- 
holds along the Suez Canal and in Egypt by launching land attacks from 
Libya and Abyssinia. Further, if British naval stations were to be cap- 
tured it could only be by land. If these attacks proved successful, then the 
sea routes would be opened to Abyssinia. Such an attempt on the part of 
the Italian forces might have registered some initial successes, for Great 
Britain was not prepared for a surprise attack. On the other hand, it is 
probable that England would have brought matters quickly to a head by 
dispatching British land and air forces by sea, air, and land from India 
over Arabia or from England round the Cape of Good Hope. We may 
presume that England would have shown herself to possess the better 
stamina. Italy would certainly not have been able to stand a protracted 
interruption to her sea communications at Gibraltar and in the Indian 
Ocean.' 

This quotation shows what Captain Heye thought of protracted actions. 
As for Graziani’s offensive in September 1940, Captain Heye’s predictions 
proved correct. The Italians gained an initial success, but nothing more. 
Britain's temporary lack of preparedness in this theatre of war was the 
main reason. On December 9th British forces began a counter-offensive 
under General Wavell's command. Owing to changing war conditions 
which made it necessary to dispatch British forces to other theatres of wax, 
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this countcr-ofFensivc could not be fully nuintaincJ. The British were 
unable to repulse a sudden attack of combined Italian and German 
armies. Thus the enemies confronted each otlicr on Egypt’s soil. Tanks 
and planes made die dc’iert a field of battle. The desert, wliich seemed to 
be spaceless and timeless, lost its unchangeabicness—a token of our times. 

★ 

The Germans were convinced that, had they triumphed over France in 
the first World War, there would have been great Gt^rman diplomatic 
successes on the Continent, since many continental states W'ould have been 
impressed by Germany’s victory. This German assumption proved 
correct after the collapse of France in the second World War. Prospects 
became brighter in the territories round the Alcditcrrancan and else- 
where. The development of events made it ever more difficult to come 
to a conclusion over die problem of sea power versus land pow^r. 

Germany’s numerical superiorirj’ in the air could not bring about a 
final decision in the Egyptian campaign, so the battle in the desert 
came to a standstill. Stabilized warfare was advantageous to Great 
Britain who needed time to gather new' strength. By gaining time she 
could make her superiority at sea ever more notable. Italy "W'as cut off 
from her sea communicatioriS with. Abyssinia, and Britain was able to 
subdue the Italians in Abyssinia. Once this was done, British troops and 
war equipment could be sent from Abyssinia to Eg\'pt. Moreover, 
American ships carrying supplies for Britain could sail the Red Sea 
again, since it was no longer a war zone. The dircat to Egypt from Italian 
Abyssinia disappeared. Soon the British established themselves also in 
Syria, whereby they considerably improved their position. On the other 
hand they lost the batde for Crete. But this loss was not of such great 
importance in the batde for Egypt as at first it seemed. The Italian navy 
sufiered so severely that direct communication by sea with North Africa 
became still more difficult, and this played havoc with Italy’s forces 
during the Eg)^ptian campaign. ‘In the Mediterranean the enemy’s 
losses have been particularly severe, and there is evidence that he has 
found it very difficult to reinforce, or even to supply, his armies on the 
Afiican shores’, Churchill said on November ladi, 1941. One week 
later British forces under the command of Sir Alan Cunningham set 
about attacking the Italo-German armies. This offensive aimed not only 
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at annihilating the tank force of the enemy, as Churchill had observed, 
but also at driving the Axis armies out of Africa. Though the British did 
not at first achieve their major aim, their military successes were for the 
time being considerable, despite the fact that the Axis troops under 
Rommel regained some positions. Taken as a whole, the course of 
military’ actions in the battle for Egypt assumed a variegated form partly 
owing to the attitude of the French in North Africa. 

There were moments before the Egyptian campaign when Great 
Britain was inclined temporarily to abandon the Mediterranean. Fortu- 
nately this never happened. Though Churchill always warned his people 
that they must not underestimate the importance of the Mediterranean 
to the British Empire and the whole development of the war, he also 
emphasized that the Axis powers would never gain the final victory over 
Great Britain in this theatre of war. Roosevelt affirmed the same. 
Germany, too, could not entirely deny the justness of this conception. 
She even publicly pointed to it. It may be assumed that she did so for two 
reasons: firsdy, she thought it wiser not to strengthen the German 
people’s belief that ‘Egypt is England’s weak spot’, and secondly, she 
was not so sure that she would eventually be victorious there. At any 
rate, the German Rear-Admiral Liitzow published an article in the 
Military Sdentijic Review of March 194.1 in which he expressed Germany’s 
disappointment in the achievements of her Italian ally, and his conviction 
that ‘the decision regarding this war will come in the Atlantic, not in the 
Mediterranean’. The British Prime Minister and President Roosevelt 
were of the same opinion, though they did not underrate the importance 
of military events in the Mediterranean in regard to the general course and 
duration of the war. 

Nevertheless, this sober statement on the part of a German Rear- 
Admiral 'is remarkable. • It seems readily intelligible that Churchill and 
Roosevelt should deem the Atlantic a decisive theatre of war, since both 
Great Britain and the United States of America are in a favourable 
position here whereas Germany had to face almost xmsurmountable 
dfficulties. As Rear-Admiral Wegener puts it: ‘Naval warfare depends 
on two main factors, the strength of the navy and strategical strong points 
at sea. If one or other of these fectors is lacking, there can be no sea warfiire 
for, in tie absence of a navy, naval war is finished before it is begun, and 
should strategical positions be needed, those who hold the better strategical 
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positions will also hold sway over the sea routes in ever growing nicasure. 
— Those -who do not possess such strategical positions arc doomed to 
defeat no matter how great their marine forces may be.’ In the first 
World War Germany lacked strategical strong points; in the second 
World War she lackedastrcng navy. Napoleon wasin veiy' similar plight. 

Rear-Admiral Wegener seems to be also a very sober critic of U-boat 
warfare, saxmg: ‘Comparing Germany’s strategically defensive position 
with that of England, U-boats cannot constitute a real menace to the sea 
routes of an enemy nor can they really protect Germany’s communica- 
tions hy water and shatter a blockade. This could be done only by a 
navy which is in a position to operate from strategical stations.’ 

This was the main problem of German and Italian warfare since 
‘lightning war’ has come to a dead end, and economic warfare has ensued. 
To hold sway over the seas became the most important factor of wrar, for 
‘the sea is the greatest and most important route of communications 
in the world. Economically, politically, and militarily no other road has 
its equal’. Thus did the German geographer Ratzel express himself. 
German historians and naval officers quoted this sentence frequently and 
with approval. The British Secretary of War, Anthony Eden, might 
have referred to this sentence, too, when he said in August 1940, at a time 
when many people thought England’s fall inevitable, that modem wars 
require domination over the wealth of the world. The first and most 
important preliminary condition for being able to dispose of this wealth 
is ‘naval supremacy’; it has often been proved, and will be proved once 
more, that sea power is a far stronger weapon than continental power, for 
the scope of the latter is limited. 

As regards the theory that economic superiority can play the principal 
part in warfare against a continental power, it is plain that the whole idea 
is wrongheaded. Modem offensive weapons have made it obvious that 
only those reserves can bring about a decision on the contment which 
already at the outset of war were fully trained for action and able to 
parry the first onslaughts, thereby preventing defeat. Modem tcchmquc 
has rendered the time factor even more decisive than the numerical fiictor. 
Germany’s enemies omitted to give due consideration to these two fiictoxs, 
hence their miscalculation of the immensity of the war potential which 
could be put into the field. 


★ 
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Even the most cautious of critics did not .flilly realize Germany’s 
prodigious martial equipment and potential. The great German victories 
at the start of the second World War served to open the eyes of the whole 
world. Whereas there had previously been indiscriminate underestimation 
of Germany’s war machineiv% equally iiidiscriminating overestimation 
set in. But as the war has progressed, a more balanced view has come 
into being. War on the continent and war against Britain are absolutely 
different kinds of war. 

Continental Europeans are landsmen in thought and sentiment. No 
wonder that nianv of them deemed Eden’s emphasis on the overwhelming 
importance of naval supremac}^ sheer propaganda. Historians, by and 
large, did not devote much time to explaining the significance of sea 
power in peace and war. Eirik Homborg states in his interesting book, 
Sjoefartens roll i vaerldshistoricn (The Part Seafaring Plays in World 
Histor}^), published at Upsala in 1941, that ‘ignorance of the history of 
seafaring is far more evident in historical publications than knowledge 
of seafaring’, though ‘higher culture cannot be attained without seafaring, 
nor can tlie historj^ of the human race be written without an eye to sea- 
faring’. Ratzcl says essentially the same in his book Sea as the Fountainhead 
of a Peoples Grcatticss (published in 1900): ‘By inventing ships our ances- 
tors abandoned their character of islanders; the bridging of waters 
created a homogeneous society of mankind; thus one of the important 

tools for political domination and power was brought into being 

The notion “Great Power”, if applied also to those powers which are only 
“land powers”, is antiquated. Before long it will cease to exist altogether 
if restricted to the outworn meaning.’ 

Ratzel drew attention to Mahan’s significant historical pubheations 
about war, which are interesting in this connection. Though once again 
the World War of 1914-18 proved the vast significance of sea power, this 
essential factor is not even yet given due attention. 

It is said that mankind is strongly impressed by power’ in itself. But 
this does not hold good in every circumstance. In general, people are 
strongly impressed by might when they are experiencing it themselves 
in such manifestations as the conquest of towns, provinces or countries. 
Sea power is not as imposing as land power, for its effects are enacted 
much more gradually, quietly, and remotely. Nor are the achievements 
of sea power as spectacular, for there are no prisoners of war, victorious 
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encircling movements, occupations of tcrritor\% and the like, Fra:ik 
Knoic, Sccrctar)^ of the American Navy Department, cmpliasizcd lately 
that Mahan’s books revolutionized the conceptions of kings and statesmen. 
Kinox may be right, but there are exceptions. At any rate, the leading 
personalities of the United States as well as of Great Britain made Malian’s 
sentences the theoretical foundatior* of their practical polic)\ In addition 
Frank Knox stressed, in full agreement with all other representatives of 
the same strategical doctrine, that sea power has also to have strong air 
support nowadays. This adaptation to modem developments conforms 
with Mahan’s critical spirit. He himself said that those act wisely w'ho 
bear in mind not only things looking hke one anotlier, but also things 
different from one another. The brain of man is captivated by the 
discovery of similarities, wliich is one of the most agreeable mental occu- 
pations. At the same time man is inclined to resent exceptions to newly 
discovered parallels, and therefore either to ignore any exceptions or to 
refuse his approval of them. Malian s disciple Knox obvnously took these 
scruples to heart. He dr}dy observed that "if Mahan is still right, Adolf 
Piitlcr will in the end lose the war’. The future will show how right he 
is. In any case, the lengthy and gnaw’ing naval w^ar is undoubtedly 
menacing tlie aims of the blockaded state of Gcnnany. 

Anxieties of an identical kind induced the liberal politician Friedrich 
Naumann, the weU-known industrialist Dr. Robert Bosch, and some other 
leading personalities of Imperial Germany to present a memorial to 
Ludendorffin Februar)’' 1918 the purport of which was that Germany’s 
war aims were endangered by the further duration of war. This memor- 
andum declared that the most important German war aim, the creation of 
a "Central-Europc’ which would weld the whole of Gennan-speaking 
lands in one single unity, would be frustrated if war continued any longer, - 
since Central Europe w^as becoming increasingly undermined from within 
and its economic and financial resources were dwindling with every 
month the war persisted. A fundamental prerequisite for the future 
continuance of Cmtral Europe is the economic and jfinancial prosperity 
of Germany, she being the leading State; if Germany’s efficiency decayed, 
Turkey, Bulgaria and even Austro-Hungary would be a prey to the 
United States of America after the war. The United Sutes would ffiiance 
those states and thus, without striking a blow, bold a grip on them both 
economically and politically. Everything achieved by Germany in the 
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war up to date 'would be ruined. There were, therefore, apart from the 
emotional desire of the masses, sound reasons for terminating the coiiflict. 
No W'ar indemnit\% be it ever so great, could be anywhere near the finan- 
cial burden imposed on Germany by the war. Great Britain was well 
avrarc of the serious consequences Germany had to face should the war 
continue. She was, therefore, firmly determined to carry on. Taking all 
these factors into consideration, it seemed a matter of urgency that 
Belgium should be evacuated as soon as possible, and for Germany to 
stand on the defensive. By doing so, Great Britain's sympathy might be 
enlisted for tie furtherance of peace. But Ludendorff desired a victorious 
peace. 

* 

Naumann’s conception of *Central-Europe’ does not bear comparison 
with National Socialist plans and ideas regarding Europe’s new order’, 
and this for niany reasons which cannot be discussed here. Nevertheless, 
the problems raised by this memorandum of 1918 are wellnigh identical 
with those of the Third Reich. In this connection it is apt to recall 
Professor Duisberg’s remark that Germany would find herself at the end 
of her economic and financial resources after such a protracted war, even 
should she be the uncontested victor. This eminent German scholar 
and economist refrained from going into particulars, but he implied 
that though the war might be won by force of arms, it would be lost 
economically, financially, and politicly. Such happenings are easily 
imaginable. For instance in Spain, Franco from a military point of view 
was victorious thanks to Germany’s and Italy’s aid. Yet the Axis reaped 
very litde advantage, if any, from her military effort, since Franco dared 
not break with England on account of Spain’s geographical, economic, 
and financial dependency. Taking it all in all, Germany, and perhaps even 
to a higher degree Italy, had excellent reasons for giving a try out in 
Spain to their ‘lightning war’. They knew that a lengthy conffet was 
adverse to victory, and might even make victory useless by anniTlling 
those economic, finan cial, technical *and other preliininary conditions 
which are necessary for the maintenance and exploitation of victory. 

Seeing that Germany needed a quick decision, it was natural to infer 
that the ‘secret weapon or weapons’, unique in their deadly efiectiveness, 
would have been used long ago — if such technical marvels really existed. 
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Over-zealous reporters have described the disastrous, nay fatal, effects of 
German secret* weapons on the occasion of the conquest of Fort Ebcn 
Emael; but in the German press this conquest was referred to merely as a 
military success. On October 6th, 1940, the Frankfurter Zeitung WTOte: 
A marvel? But miracles do not happen any longer, and least of all in 
military undertakings where every event has its exact cause and effect.* 
Naturally, one state or other can get ahead of others in the mass-produc- 
tion of some special weajpon. That happened in the first World War. 
But miracles? Metzsch, discussing the hopes centred on technical marvels, 
observed very rightly that such advantages are usually and very soon 
checkmated if not surpassed in times of war. Scientific research in our 
days is verj^ intimately w^edded to laboratories and is, so to say, common 
international propertv'. Special ‘secret weapons* may be of some advan- 
tage in particular military sitiutions now" and again, but as to their being 
unfathomable or inimitable marvels — there are no such things. 

Noble deeds showing the German spirit’ bestowed benefits and dis- 
tinaions upon German generals in former wan as well as in the second 
World War, but as early as 193 1 Professor Duisberg W"amed the National 
Socialists that ‘great deeds showing the German spirit needed, as in past 
times, so in the future free professors, free students and free universities’. 
Other men of note were of the same opinion. In this connection might be 
quoted Beutler*s and others* remarks together with admonitions of a 
similar kind. Apparently Churchill attentively followed these manifesta- 
tions within National Socialist Germany. He said in the House of Com- 
mons on August 20th, 1940: ‘Since the Germans drove the Jews out 
and lowered their technical standards, our science is definitely ahead of 
theirs.* As a matter of actual &ct, Jews in verj" good proportion shared in 
the former high standard of German science and technique, so that the 
expulsion of the Jews acted as a boomerang to Germany. But the high 
standard attained by German research has been endangered even more by 
the mysticism and irrational philosophy prevalent in Germany since 1933. 
The same spirit produced the persecution and expulsion of the Jews. The 
future will show how this will operate in the last resort. Such a spirit 
cannot in the long run be of advantage to a nation, especially during a 
protracted war. Pintschovius wrote in 1936 that mental competition is of 
as much importance in war as the number of military divisions; that a 
valuable invention can make up for an entire army. Spiritual armaments 
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arc of even more importance tlian material weapons. Metzsch expressed 
the same thought in his terse style: ‘Study and militar}^ barracks must 
march along side by side, a combination of Goethe’s Faust and fists.’ 

Great Britain’s and America’s opportunities in respect of German 
science and tcclinique are not less to-day than during the first World War. 
But it may happen now and again that raw materials and workmen are 
not available though they are urgently needed for the military utilization 
of teclmical devices. The liistor}’ of tank development is a case in point. 
Naturally those states wliich have the 'whole world market at their dis- 
posal run a better cliancc of getting all the raw materials they need. The 
German militaty" politician Paul Wiel, in his publication War and Economy 
(193 S), very rightly remarks that ‘the war economy of a state is both in 
general and in detail as strong as is its weakest point. If there is a shortage 
of a certain substance in the make-up of a chemical synthesis, the total 
production depends on the amount of the scarcity of this available sub- 
stance. Explosives were the pacemakers for munition production in 
Germany during the first World War. Substances which are in them- 
selves of minor value may become decisively important . . . ; it is useless 
to appraise the economic situation of a state or to calculate the quantity 
of its production if this state’s “weakest points” are unknown.’ 

It was learned during the first World War that even the most conscien- 
tious statisticians cannot grasp all the manifold and changing require- 
ments of war. From a study of statistics Germany thought she needed 
to restrict her consumption of ordinary provisions by a mere 20 per 
cent in order to support herself by independent production. But as a 
matter of fact (as is universally loiown) things went quite otherwise 
during the first World War, and are now being repeated. If the national 
economy and still more the economy of a whole continent is isolated from 
world economy, and if m addition there are millions of armed men to 
cater for, the situation changes entirely and gets out of gear. If the raw 
material required in the textile industry fails to be imported, more flax 
must be cultivated at home to replace the missing article and sheep 
breeding has to be intensified. But increased cultivation of flax means 
cutting down the area of grain cultivation, and greater sheep breeding 
needs more pasture land at the cost of agriculture. If leather cannot be 
brought in. from abroad more catde must be slaughtered, entailing a 
diminution of livestock, which in its turn means less meat and. milk. 
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In the absence of meat and milk, more grain, potato and vegetable crops 
have to be growm. Potatoes are utilized in the production of alcohol for 
motor fuel. Thus if more motor spirit is needed, more potatoes must be 
used for the production of alcohol and less for human consumption. Milk, 
too, is utilized in the manufacture of plastic materials for aircraft. There- 
fore less milk is available for human consumption. Tats are needed in 
great quantities for producing explosives, and arc consequently less 
available as food and for other purposes. Fat restriction means a shortage 
of soap; soap substitutes mean bad nursing as well as a speedier wearing 
out of washable clothing and increased consumption. Though cofiee is 
considered a luxur\" people want it, so for it lias to be substituted the 
use of rye, barley, etc., i.e, other victuals. It is the same tale with other 
luxuT)^ provisions. Coffee and tobacco add to the comforts of life, and to 
be deprived of them reacts unfavourably upon the workers and their 
efibrts. All these things were learned during the first World War. The 
vicious circle is of general importance. 

The modem worker in our industrialized age is a far more dificrentiated 
person than that of a former generation, and if he cannot obtain the small 
joys and delights of life his reactions and effort are not the same as under 
ordinary conditions. This is especially so at times 'when the people’s 
nerves are taut by air raids and by bombs — as is the ease in the 
second World War. But the German workman did not get sufficient 
'victuals even before the outbreak of war, and he was in addition over- 
strained. Major Thomas issued a warning to the effect that there was a 
diminution in the joy of life and a decay in people’s efficiency. As a 
matter of course, a sixty-hour w^orking -week stretched over a consider- 
able period inevitably leads to fatigue, both ph^’sical and mental. 

Thomas’s warning went unheeded because workmen were scaxcc. 
The Frankfurter Zeitung of January 24tb, I939» wrote that ‘there is a visible 
decline in the results from agriculture in certain areas already*. In the 
meantime the problem of shortage of labour grew ever more acute, and is 
destined to become more critical the longer war lasts. Blockaded Ger- 
many has to depend on substitutes of very many kinds, and every 
economic system which has to rely on substitutes engenders a specially 
high working strain. On the other hand, blockaded Gemaany is in a 
position to enforce labour from other lands, though this is only a rela- 
tively small part of the globe, but the working conditions arc neither just 
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nor favourable to the economic and social order. Further, an economic 
system based on substitutes has to be scrupulously controlled, since in 
many cases the production of substitutes only means using up one raw 
material in lieu of another. Major Hesse points to this fact in his book 
The War Economic Idea, published in 1935. Though Lieutenant-General 
Metzsch was fully con\nnced of the fabulous efficiency of the German 
chemical industiy-, he was also aware of its limits. His dictum, ‘Germany 
can only be victorious by dealing shrewder blows, never by possessing 
better stamina’, would seem to endorse this assumption. 

Supposing that the war economists Thomas and Beutler as well as other 
critics of the National Socialist economic policy are right, we may 
assume that the dynamics of the war economy of the Third Reich, when 
protracted, are inferior to what Imperial ^rmany could dispose o£. 
In this connection it is interesting to draw the reader’s attention to the 
opinion expressed in the ‘Reichsarchiv’ about the war-time armament 
and war economy of Germany at the time of the first World War. It 
says approximately the following: Even if the German authorities had 
never conceived the idea of a short war and if they had prepared for a 
longer-lasting war (which they never did) they might at least have taken 
the only efficacious measure, which was to lay in a goodly store of 
provisions, foodstuffs, raw materials, etc., with a view to four and a half 
years of hostilities. Such a measure might have checked, if not consider- 
ably weakened, the development of peace-time economy, though 
Germany’s financial situation would have been profoundly shaken. A 
sound peace-time economy is the most important prerequisite to effective 
war economy. 

This pomt of view is the predominant feature of German literature at 
that date. But the Third Reich’s point of view is quite different Never- 
theless, the National Socialist war economy held good in so far as it 
secured Germany an enormous advantage in armaments; and this procured 
her great conquests in the earlier days of the second World War. But 
every conquest in Europe, and more especially in the West, is dubious, 
and for two reasons. Firstly, neither Germany nor any other European 
nation can exist for long without sea communications. Secondly, 
military occupation of foreign lands disturbs the economy of those 
nations, for the nationals of each country put up a passive resistance, by 
sabotage and guerrilla fighting, etc. lix addition, damages caused by 
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militant action impede the conqueror. Our modem economy is a very 
subtle and complicated mechanism. On the one hand it is able to adapt 
itself easily to changing conditions, whilst on the other hand it is mu^ 
more sensitive than that which existed in Napoleonic days. The European 
continental power which fights against Great Britain faces incom- 
parably more thorny economic problems nowadays. Not only 
economy but also manldnd has become more differentiated, more 
complicated and, in many respeas, more sensitive. In general, the 
personal, social, and national consciousness of Europe has growui con- 
siderably. 

Rear-Admiral Wegener, whose work Sea Strategy during the World 
War has been pre\nousIy cited, is certainly right from the point of view of 
sea strategy in claiming the military necessity of invading Denmark and 
Norway. His assumption that the occupation of these northern lands 
would enable Germany to cut Great Britain off from her sea communi- 
cations with Scandinavia and therewith to hold control of this sea route 
is disproved. While theoretically practicable, at the same time it hampers 
Germany more than her enemy England, As early as April i ith, 1940, 
Churchill called Germany’s invasion of Scandinavia a political and 
strategical blunder, and he contended that this would double the effec- 
tiveness of the blockade. 

Imperial Germany derived very considerable benefit from the neutrality 
of the Scandinavian countries as well as from that of other countries, and 
was thus in a position to relieve her own economic situation during the 
first World War. Though oflScial German statistics of export trade for 
the years 1914-18 were never published, comprehensive accounts of 
Germany’s export trade regarding this period were given as early as 1919 
by Dr. Helfferich. He was one of the directors of the Reich Bank, and 
his work was later completed by others. In his book The World War, 
Helfferich revealed, at a time when his disclosures could be made without 
prejudice to Germany’s interests, that during the. war Germany had 
maintained her imports by the help of neutrat states in very much greater 
measure t ha n outsiders had imagined. Germany’s imports amounted to 
10,800,000 marks in 1913, to 7,100,000 in 1914, and to 8400,000 in 1916. 
But it has to be remembered that the decline of imports was in &ct much 
greater than might be supposed by these figures, because they do not take 
into consideration the rise in prices. Nevertheless, German imports kept 
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at a fairly high level until 1917, when Britain’s blockade was fully applied. 

The importation of butter into Germany was not only maintained at 
the 1913 height but was even increased by supplies from the neutral 
states of Holland and Denmark during the early years of the first World 
War, though the Russian market for butter, which before the war 
amounted to more than half of Germany’s total importation of butter, 
had come to a standstill. Germany’s importation of butter rose from 
54,200 tons in 1913 to 68,500 tons in 1915. In the same period importation 
of pork, including ham, rose from 21,600 to 98,200 tons, that of cheese 
from 26,300 in 1913 to 67,300 tons in 1915. Thus, according to Helfferich, 
the importation of this commodity had more than doubled its peace-time 
quota. 

Captain Metzenthin, in his article 'Economic War and Neutrality’, 
investigated the importance of Scandmavia as a source of Germany’s food 
supply, and, partly rel}ing on Helfierich’s figures, gave the following 
estimate: 

Importation of Food to Germany 
{in millions of marks) 



1913 

1915 

1916 

1917 

From Sw^eden 

38 

105 

92 

18 

From Norway 

77 

168 

200 

102 

From Denmark 

135 

283 

327 

207 

Totals . . 

250 

556 

619 

327 


This favourable development was possible because the Scandinavian 
states remained neutral and were able to maintain their sea communica- 
tions undisturbed for a long time. Scandinavia would not have been 
able to supply Germany with two-and-a-half times more meat, cattle, 
milk, butter, cheese, eggs, etc. in 1916, compared wdth 1913, neither 
could Denmark liave been able to increase her supply of butter to Germany 
firom 2,000 to 25,000 tons during the first two years of the 1914-18 war, 
had these states not received large quantities of fodder from abroad. > 
Later on Great Britain’s pressure upon the neutral states increased. Sup- 
plies of fodder to them became increasingly and more severely ration^. 
The repercussions on Germany’s home market were obviously disadvan- 
tageous to the Central Powers as may be seen from the above table. 
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Germany was thus faced with cxluusrion so far as Ixr supplies from neutral 
sources were concerned. This became manitest towards the close of 1916 
when reliance upon supplies from the Scandinavian ccuJitrics was of 
the utmost importance to the stabiliw of Gennany's economic situation. 
The German militar; economist Paul V/iel makes the following state- 
ment about this matter in his book mtd Emomy: ‘Denmark’s export 
of cattle to Germany rose from 150,000 head in 1913 to 305,206 head in 
1916 and to 300,339 bicad in 1917. Importation of foddir from Denmark 
. rose in like measure. Germany was supplied also with tea, cocoa, and 
coffee - important as restoratives and tonics, needed by the German 
troops - by way of neutral states. For instance, Denmark was supplied 
with 150 grammes of tea per capita of her pcpulation in 1913, but this 
was trebled in 1915 and 1916. Supplies of cocoa to Scandhuvia and 
Denmark doubled from 1913 to 1917; coffee imports rose con- 
siderably as well. According to her owm statistics Scandinavia exported 
coffee to Germany and Austria to the amount of 1,800.288 lbs. in 3914, 
8,133,308 lbs. in 1915, and 11,062,136 lbs. in 1916. Sweden exported 
.526,760 lbs. of cotton to Germany in 1913, and four to five times 
‘ more in 1915, according to Swedish esdniatcs.’ These instances must 
suffice. 

Incidentally, until she entered the war against Germany the neutrality 
of the United States worked out favourably for Germany during the first 
World War. American ships brought cotton directly to Bremen in those 
earlier days, and when that in the end became impossible, large quantities 
of cotton came from the United States of America to Germany via 
Scandinavia. 

When the first World War was over, the British realized that victory 
could have been achieved much earlier if she had placed a severer blockade 
upon Germany from the veiy^ outset. Especially did Admiral Consett, 
who was British Naval Attache to the Norffi European States at that time, 
champion this opinion in his book The Triumph of Unarmed Forces, 
Herein he cited figures which bore on the transit trade of the North 
European States and claimed that Germany would not have been able to 
hold her own, as she did dc facto, had she not been privileged to enjoy this 
transit trade for a long time. Further, a stricter blockade would have been 
advantageous to Great Britain herself, even should such a policy have 
induced Germany to occupy Denmark and drawn Sweden into closer 
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rclationsliip. The British Isles might have had to endure certain economi- 
cal losses in such an event, but these disadvantages would have been 
temporary". On the other hand Danish and Swedish coasts would have 
become enemy territory, so that Germany would have been completely 
cut off from her vital supplies. This is the gist of Consett’s book. 

Captain Metzenthin’s notions are very similar, for he says that 'it 
appears not unlikely that Germany’s food situation would have become 
that of famine early in the summer of 1916, and thus brought about 
her downfall at home and on the front lines had she not received supplies 
from Scandina\ia, Holland, and Rumania*. 

Metzenthin laid stress on the fact that Germany’s neutral neigh- 
bours could not afford to sacrifice their trade relations both with the 
Allied nations and with the Central Powers if they were to maintain a 
tolerable position in ihcir economic life. This condition constituted one 
of the main factors in their help to Germany’s war economy for as long a 
period as they actually did. 

Helfierich and many others comforted themselves and their German 
compatriots with the successful issue of Germany’s policy by declaring 
that Great Britain had not effectively blockaded the Central Powers at 
the outset of the war, nor had she been able to paralyse the transit trade to 
Germany. 

Wegener’s considerations were based more on sea strategy than were 
those of Admiral Consett, whose principal idea was an intensification and 
a protraction of the blockade by means of sea power. Churchill and the 
British Admiralty shared this view in April 1940. Soon after Churchill’s 
over-optimistic utterances, British troops evacuated Norway. This 
raised violent critidsm on the British conduct of the war. But Churchill, 
who became Prime Minister some days after this event, declared on 
May 8th, 1940, in his capacity as First Lord of the Admiralty, which post 
he had occupied since September 3rd, 1939: 1 must say that I cannot 
recede at all from the statement I made, which has been much criticized, 
that this invasion of Norway by Hitler has been a cardinal political and 
strategic error.’ 

★ 

The blow dealt to Norway would have been decisive so far as Great 
Britain was concerned on the sole condition that Germany could bring 
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the second World War to a successful issue in the shortest possible time. 
But this has been beyond her power. Whether Gerrnaiiy could have 
enjoyed the same advantages from Denmark 5 and Norway's neutrality 
in the second World War as siie did in the first is questioiuble. Certain 
reasons lead one to believe the answer to be in the negative. Ntrecrthcless, 
the occupation of these countries involuntarily helped Great Britain in 
her aim to render the blockade against Germany as efiective as possible. 
Moreover, Britain gained 3,800,000 tons of shipping by Germany’s 
invasion of these countries. It is probable that Germany’s chances in the 
great battle of the Atlantic were undermined rather than improved by 
her action in thus ruthlessly laying her hands on good maritime positions 
in Northern Europe. 

During the first W'orld War Moltke, as commander-in-chief, decided 
not to march through Holland, as his predecessor Schlicffen had plaimed, 
and this proved a boon to Germany’s war economy, since the conflict was 
a protracted one. Holland exported 76,200 tons of cheese to Germany in 
1916, compared with 63,300 tons in 1915 and 16,100 tons in 1913; 
Holland’s export of butter to Germany amounted to 19,000 tons in 19^3? 
to 36,700 tons in 1915, and to 31,500 tons in 1916. The pessimistically 
inclined Moltke obviously counted upon considerable w^ar economic 
difficulties and for this reason was determined to respect Holland’s 
neutrality in any circumstances. He probably thought Holland a useful 
go-between for transit trade with the United States of America. 

As things were in 1940, Germany could from the outset reckon on 
deriving as advantageous an economic situation from occupied and there- 
fore blockaded Holland as' she had from neutral Holland during the first 
World War up to 1916. Great Britain in the present war had not only 
another valuable ally but also a considerable accretion of shipping through 
Germany’s occupation of Holland. It may be that Germany knew fix>m 
the outset that the blockade would under the auspices of Anglo-American 
collaboration be of a very much stricter kind than it had been during 
the first World War. If this .surmise be correct, Germany did not think 
it worth her while to gain some imaginary economic advantages from a 
iifiutral Holland instead of almost certainly wmimg important strategic 
portions in the Netherlands, strategic positions which held the possibility 
of a quick decision in view of the parlous situation in Prance. Such 
strategical advantages as Holland possessed would reflect on the attack 
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against the United Kingdom. As a matter of fact, after her defeats on the 
Continent, Great Britain was hard put to it to maintain her strict blockade 
against Germany. 

Though the first World War differed greatly from the second, there is 
one thing in common with both: mercantile and hunger blockade. ‘This 
rendered Central Europe a besieged fortress in 1914-18, the condition of 
which could be somewhat eased in one way or the odier, but could not 
be changed fundamentally’, as Helfferich bluntly puts it. 

★ 

Germany can place much greater militarj" successes to her account this 
time than in the first World War, but both in the first World War as in 
the second she took possession of the most important industrial provinces 
in the West and of Polish manufacturing districts, so that she gained con- 
siderable quantities of diverse raw’ materials and of half-fabricated textiles. 
This W'as favourable to her, of course, ‘but the occupation of provinces 
in the West and East did not bring relief to Germany’s food situation. 
The densely populated countries of Belgium and northern France needed 
additional provisions in the way of food. Even in peace-time Poland’s 
agricultural products did not suffice for the maintenance of her own 
people. Yet the so-called Relief Commission, W’-orking under the 
patronage of the United States and Spain, released Germany from the 
obligation of feeding the population of occupied Belgium and northern 
France. Germany w’as bound by definite imdertakings not to use any 
food provided by these relief imports for her own needs and to reserve 
Belgium’s agricultural products for the use of the Belgians themselves. 
In this way Germany was relieved from the dilemma of either providing 
the populations of occupied provinces with supplies out of her own sparse 
stocks, or of exposing many millions of people in the rear of her fighting 
forces to famine. At any rate, the occupied provinces did help to relieve 
Germany’s food situation.’ This is w’hat Hclfferich reported upon the 
matter. 

★ 

During the second World War the food problem is as urgent as before, 
and has had bad repercussions on industrial capacity for work in occupied 
countries. The difficulties entailed have been added to by the National 
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Socialist attitude towards occupied countries. In 1914 Belgian govern- 
ment, which had taken refuge in Lc Havre, informed die leadtTs of tlie 
Belgian mining industr\* that it had nn otjecric'>n to t]:e crnrii:;;at:on of 
hauling and to the coliaboration of Belgian miners with the German 
authorities. ‘This permit issued by the Belgian government to r]:e B Jgian 
people led to important economic consequences ccnnccled witii the 
warh Wiel wrote. But during the second conflict the Belgian govern- 
ment, which fled to London, represents quire a different point of 
view. High tension continued between the population and the 
authorities of occupation, not onl}’ in Belgium but also in other 
occupied countries. 

It seems w^orthy of note tliat the rich strata of Bricy aiid Lorraine had 
never been systeruatically bombed in the first World War, though France 
could have done so easily. The Germans in their turn treated die French 
pits with indulgence in spite of the fact that they were only ten miles 
from the German front line. After die w’ar there was much discussion 
about this in the French Chamber of Deputies. It was alleged that there 
had been a secret agreement betw'ccn French and German ironmasters 
and the French general staff with a view’ to preventing the destruction of 
their respective industrial plants. Be this as it may, the British bombers 
have not treated ‘with indulgence’ the industrial plants under German 
control in the second World War. 

Though air forces did not play so outstanding a part in warfare at the 
time of the first World War as they do now’, though the population of 
German occupied countries was tolerably well nourished then, and though 
political tension in occupied countries W’as very much less pronounced 
than it is nowadays, etc., ‘highly industrialized Belgium was not as useful 
to Germany as it should have been’, Weil stated after the 1914-18 W’ar. 
He pointed out in this connection that in general the economy of occupied 
countries can never be fully exploited in favour of the occupying pow’cr 
because of political, social, and economic conditions, difference in the 
administration of justice, and tradition in general. The following passage 
is italicized in the work referred to: ‘Conquest of an economically valuable 
province is invariably a greater loss for the conquered than an asset to the 
conqueror’. All these considerations conform to practical experiences 
gathered during the first World War, wfrerc red production in the 
occupied countries amounted to only a small proportion of that which had 
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been so eagerly expected. In 1915 and in the spring of 1916 Germany 
concluded an agreement with Rumania according to which the latter 
had to supply ^rmany with twenty-seven million tons of grain. This 
quantin’ of grain was actually delivered to Germany. But after Rumania 
w’as invaded and conquered by Germany, it became impossible for Ger- 
many to obtain the same quantity. Though the enemy sufers big losses, 
genuine advantages from the exploitation of conquered areas for the 
benefit of the conqueror are highly problematical. Many difficulties 
stand in the W’ay. For one thing existing traflSc organization in the 
conquered country might be so arranged that it moved in directions 
contrary to that wliich the victor needed for the bringing up of equip- 
ment and so forth. This became amply evident in the Ukraine when, 
after that countr\" w’as overrun, the grain had either* to be moved to 
Germany or to Central Europe. Furthermore, the conquest of a country 
shakes its economic life. Passive resistance invariably sets in in a conquered 
province. We have seen this happen in Poland, Belgium, and northern 
France. It was for these reasons that only about 25 per cent of the 
normal output of coal could be attained from the mines of northern 
France — an area two-thirds of which was occupied by Germany in the 
first World War — and in the pits ofBriey, which were in German hands 
from the beginning of the first World War until the armistice. Metzen- 
thitt among others is responsible for these statements. It is impossible to 
guess for how long a time and in what measure the lowering of produc- 
tion in war-time can be held up by ruthless means. Experience gathered 
from the first World War shows clearly that industrial production de- 
pends to "a wide extent on prevailing food conditions as well as on the 
morale of the workers in general. Production in blockaded Germany 
sank considerably owing to the growth of political tension between the 
imperial government and the working class. In the first World War a 
shrinkage of Germany’s production was far more intensive than that of 
England. Germany’s production of crude iron sank from nineteen million 
tons in 1913 to twelve millions in 1918, whereas Great Britain’s produc- 
tion of crude iron sank from ten million tons to nine millions in the same 
period- Germany’s production of crude steel went down from seventeen 
to twelve million tons, while England’s production of the same com- 
modity rose from eight to ten million tons. Extraction of iron ore fell 
from thirty-six million tons in 1913 to twenty-two million in 1918 in 
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Germany. It is not difficult to draw conclusions from such figures. Not 
one of the blockaded countries is in a position to keep up its normal 
peace-time production, whether it be conquered or not. 

★ 

Germany’s agricultural production per acre was even more affected 
during the first World War than her industrial production. Her crops 
of rye and wheat amounted to 16.5 million tons in 1913, but only to 9.2 
milhons in 1917. Her crops of barley amounted to 3,6 million tons in 
1913, but only to two millions in 1917. The oat crop went down from 
9.5 milhon tons to 3.6 millions in the same period. Potato crops decreased 
from 54 milhon tons in 1913 to 25 millions in 1916, but rose to 34.4 
milhons in 1917, only to fall again to 29.5 million tons in 19 1 8, The higher 
yield from agriculture is possible only if ever}' available pcacc-timc 
method is conscientiously utilized. During a war it is to be expected, that 
deterioration of cultivated areas is likely to ensue in blockaded states. 
Countries where relatively less intensive agricultural activities arc preval- 
ent suffer less than their industrial neighbours. Russia’s com crops were 
not up to the peace-time standard in 1916, but the bad food situation 
which prevailed w^as due rather to failure of organization and insufiSciencj^ 
of rail traffic. During the many years of war, Russia’s transport of grain 
never reached peace-time level. Taking the figure 100 as a basis of the 
monthly haulage of grain in 1913, the respective figures w^erc in 1914, 
72 in July, 35 in August, 47 in September, 58 in October, and 53 in 
November. The average of Russia’s grain transport during the W2X 
amounted to about 60 per cent of the peace-time figure. Enemy 
invaders of Russia had to meet with still greater transport difficulties 
than the Russians themselves, and had to meet them again in the second 
World War. But apart from all this, Germans who invaded and occupied 
very productive agricultural Russian territory in this war could not 
maintain production, since between the two wars agriculture has been 
mechanized. The invader was thus compelled to make a shot at capturing 
the oilfields of the Caucasus and utilizing the petrol adequately. Only 
the future can decide as to whether this assumption be true or not. Never- 
theless it is feasible to imagine that the Germans did their utmost to get 
from the Ukraine as much grain as possible. They were forced to do so 
because their food problem is no less urgent nowadays than it was in the 
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first W orld War. Germany’s comprclicnsivc conquests in northern an 
western Europe rendered her food problem a question of vital importance 

Considering blockaded Germany’s condition in the second World War 
her decision to march against Russia was a foregone conclusion. All thi 
gaps in the blockade of the first World War were firmly sealed b^ 
Germany’s conquests in northeni and western Europe. In this way she 
deprived herself of every’ possible help through neutral channels. Furthe] 
it may be noted that the Germans marched against Russia and into Russis 
in the twenty-second montli of the second World War, whereas they 
invaded Russia only in the forty-third month after the outbreak of the 
first. 

By conquering nations which remained neutral during the first World 
War Germany deprived herself of important advantages. It does not 
seem so certain that territorial gains bring an augmentation of power in 
every circumstance, 

★ 

Dr. Ferdinand Friedensburg, one of the most notable German political 
economists, published a book entitled The Mineral Treasure of Land as a 
Factor of Universal Political and Military Power (1936). Herein he deals 
with the problems of autarchy. According to him, the autarchic activities 
of Germany^ Italy, and Japan made scant change in their dependence on 
world economy as is demonstrated by the mining industry. Since 
autarchic aims in these countries cannot be achieved within their existing 
boundaries, they have to expand and incorporate more areas rich in raw 
materials if the purpose of being self-supporting and being able to manu- 
facture home products is to be achieved. But all these objectives are 
cluttered up by sentimental considerations of national honour and are 
more or less unknown to the majority of the nations concerned, because a 
veil has been drawn over their eyes and propaganda has been fairly skilful. 
At any rate, material political objectives are not allowed to be made 
public nowadays, Friedensburg writes.' Further, he points out that 
expansion on the part of Germany, Italy, and Japan occasions prodigious 
tensions, and seriously endangers world peace. These three powers are 
therefore imperialistic and martial. Should a protracted war ensue they 
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would be in a poor economic situation, even were they able to place 
considerable victories on the battlefield to ti:eir credit. 

A German captain, T. Arps, wrote in 1938 that Japari could r*ot afford 
to be on unfriendly or hostile terms with the great neigliboaring states 
in the Pacific because she depends on impertb from abroad to tlie tu2:c of 
60 per cent. Japan has to import ore, metal, ’vw^rkablc coal, wool, 
cotton and, above all, petrol, for s]:e eitliiT docs not possess these raw 
materials or lias them only in small quantities. In 1935 Japan got 75 per 
cent of the petrol she needed from America, iiper cent from the Dutch 
Indies, and 6 per cent from British India. Incidentally it may be men- 
tioned that the United States prohibited the export of certain goods 
some time before the outbreak of war. Tin’s may be assumed to have 
been a warning to Japan. 

With regard to economic and general political activities it seemed 
reasonable to assume that Japan would aim at a compromise with the 
United States, the more so since Japan had been engaged in military 
operations on the Asiatic continent for over ten years and her national 
debt was rising steadily. On the other hand, it is reasojiablc to suppose 
that the Japanese, who W’crc called the ‘Prussians of tlic Far East’, W’ould 
always be tempted to wage war on the United States unless the existing 
military system of America w^as completely changed. Taking it all in all, 
the position of Japan seems to afford an apt instance that inner political 
affairs can conjure up actions which for economical and other reasons 
would otherwise be considered too dangerous. 

★ 

A further example is provided by Fascist Italy. Among many others 
Alfred Rosenberg, the National Socialist theorist in matters of foreign 
policy, was of opinion that Italy was not in a strategic or economic 
position to engage in a hostile policy towards England. Italy depends, as 
she always has, on sea routes which are under British control. One allusion 
• may suffice to explain this. Italy unloaded twenty million tons of goods in 
1938. Only 10 per cent of these goods came from Mediterranean 
territories: roughly 5 per cent via the Dardanelles; 5| per cent through 
the Suez Canal; and 79 per cent by way of Gibraltar. According to the 
Franl^urter Zeitung of May 1940, 41 per cent of textiles, 46 per cent of 
provisions, 50 per cent of ore and met^, and 70 per cent of petrol had to 
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be brought to Italy from abroad and had to pass Gibraltar, a tightly closed 
door so far as Italy was concerned since the outbreak of the war. 

Italy, though poor in raw’ materials, is rich in rash ideas about lightning 
w’ars. The Itdian commodore Ulisse Guadagnini advocated, for instance, 
a 'surprise w’ar’ — surprise in the sense of a burglar’s unexpected attack, 
as interpreted by Lieutenant-Colonel Rocco Moretta. He laboured 
under the notion that the enemy’s navy could be destroyed wdthin one 
hour if thus taken by surprise. Landing on the enemy’s shores would then 
be child’s*play; small harbours would be easily occupied by special naval 
troops, and by spies who had cut off the land communications before- 
hand. All these things vrould happen if only -a coimtry could be pene- 
trated and overrun in the full tide of peace. Douhet, a fanatic of air 
w’arfare, revelled in the axiom that three hundred tons of well-placed 
bombs would suffice to wdn a war within four weeks. With regard to 
Douhet, the proverb that 'a prophet has no honour in his own country’ 
was given the lie, for ‘belligerent Italy’, as that country was called by 
Mussolini, did care very much for the idea. Germany was more sceptical 
regarding Douhet’s optimistic ideas, though Germany’s industrial, 
financial, and technical conditions for the full utilization of a mighty air 
force — not to mention the personnel she disposed of — were far more 
favourable than those of Italy. Still, so far as Italy’s general rearmament 
plans were concerned, Douhet’s ideas did not and could not bring much 
influence to bear, although anybody who held out a prospect of a short 
war and of quick victory was favourably regarded, be his schemes ever 
so problematic. 

Though Italy never admitted it, she did in fact realize the enormous 
gulf lying between her ostentatious poHtical aspirations and her small 
war potentiality. Nevertheless strategic magic intoxicated her, and the 
gulf was thus bridged by imagination. Fantastic strategic ideas sprang 
from a soil which is not otherwise productive or of great intrinsic value. 
So Italy was proclaimed by the Fascists to be the sacred mother country 
of a paramount Fascist Imperium. There was much talk about mobile' 
warl^ as being the only appropriate one suited to the dynamic character 
of Fascism. But such empty chatter merely clouded the sober arithmetical 
equation that Italy was short of raw materials. General Pariani, Secretary 
of State to the Italian. Ministry for War, an extraordinarily passionate 
believer in the strategy of quick decisions, wrote in the Popolo d'ltalia: 
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Italy has no abundant rcscrv^cs of raw nuterial and can therefore not think 
of a long-lasting war which requires such enormous equipment/ And the 
Undcr-Secretar)" of War, Baistrocchi, declared in the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies on March 2ist, 1935: ‘Our war has to be a mobile w'ar, for the 
material conditions of our countr\' urgently demand it.’ This caused 
Mussolim to become ever more irritated during his Abyssinian campaign 
ever}” time he reflected on the impending danger of interference by Ae 
League of Nations and Great Britain in his war of conquest. He urged 
General de Bono to speed up militarj’ operations, quite correctly stressing 
the fact that ‘time is working against us’. Disappointed at de Bono’s slow 
progress, Mussolini dismissed him and replaced him by Badoglio; and 
BadogUo, racmg for time, had recourse to — mustard gas. 

Curiously enough Italy to rely on ‘lightning’ vrar even more than 
Germany, though she is far less able to wage such^a war than, her partner, 
for she lacks every strategical preliminar}' condition for lightning W”ar. 
Italy is mainly an agrarian state; her industr\” consists to a great extent of 
small and medium-sized factories. This is illustrated by the fact that only 
one and a half million workers arc engaged in factories which employ 
over two hundred and fifty men. About 20 per cent of Italians arc 
illiterate. Every tenth soldier in the army can neither read nor write. A 
thoroughly qualified German worker and soldier is like Siamese twim. 
General conditions and the effects of a highly developed national industry 
play a greater part in increasing a nation’s military effectiveness than any 
amount of military training in barracks. The higher the cultural standard 
of the population the better prospects for its military education. The 
province of Piedmont in northern Italy, one of the most cultured Italian 
provinces, can plume itself on producing far better ofiBcers and soldiers 
than the provinces of southern Italy which are less developed. It was, 
therefore, obvious that Italy could not perform a fraction of what her 
German partner was able to accomplish. Lieutenant-General Metzsch, 
like many other Germans, was extremely sceptical as to Italy’s military 
efEdency. He wrote in 1935: ‘Concrete can be hardened within a very 
short space of time; human beings need a much loi^r rime for the 
hardening process . , . Whether it is possible to convert a soft Neapolitan 
into a hard Piedmontese, Mussolini alone can tell us/ 

★ 
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Such remarks seem to hint at a criticism of National Socialist foreign 
policy, and the same maybe said as to Italy’s war economic and strategical 
position. Apart from other reasons, irritability caused by such remarks 
was responsible for the fact that large numbers of Italians failed to appre- 
ciate the Ducc’s alliance with Germany. It was not by chance that Italy 
came into the war rather late in the day and at a moment w’hen victory 
seemed to be already won. Later on, when this victory proved to be a 
mirage, the possibility" of Italy signing a separate peace was often dis- 
cussed. But by then the situation brisded with difficulties. The Italians 
■were unable to put their \vishful dreaming to account. Nevertheless there 
were some factors wliich spoke in favour of such a proposal. It may be 
mentioned in passing that Germany aimed at a speedy victory on the , 
western front because in addition to other re|sons she had to keep an eye 
on Italy. Moreover responsible leadership in Germany seemed to be 
aware of the fact that the hurriedly improvised friendship with Russia 
was not W"ell foimdcd and was too dubious to stand the strain of a long- 
lasting w"ar. Prominent personalities in Germany realized that the time 
factor w-as on the side of the United Nations to an even greater extent 
than it had been during the fint World War. Many details of the later 
conflict differed from diosc existing during the 1914-18 war, but the 
cardinal problems are the same. Above all does this apply to U-boat 
warfare and to the attitude of the United States of America. 

Almost identical words were uttered when the U-boat campaign 
started in the first World War as wrere said by Raeder, the German Admiral 
of the fleet, on January 28 th, 1941: ‘And so we face the fact that England 
is inevitably nearing her downfall. No power in the world can prevent 
this fate. England is beyond help. Any aid which may come from 
abroad is too late to save her in view of the heavy blows Germany is 
dealing her.’ 

Soon afterwards Hitler proclaimed his devastating U-boat onslaught 
against Great Britain for the spring of 1941. But from now onward 
complete silence was observed about an invasion of England. 

★ 

From the Napoleonic epoch until to-day continental powers have 
considered economic war one of their most efiective weapons, and for 
the second time 'within a century England’s enemy placed all his hopes 
on relentless U-boat warfare. 
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On Januar\* 29th, 1917, Dr. Gustav Strcscmann, who was not a particu- 
larly moderate politician at that time, nor yet the ^\^sc advocate of a 
peaceful policy he became in subsequent years, said in an interesting speech: 
World histoiy is prone to repetitions/ Though he stressed the many 
parallels of Napoleon’s time and his owm, he believed in quite a different 
outcome, basing his belief upon German naval strength and the U-boats. 
‘Napoleon dispensed with Fulton, whom he called a madman with Utopian 
ideas, W’hen the latter offered to build steamships and submarine boats. 
To quote Napoleon’s own w^ords: “This man proposed that I ought to 
sail to England by heated kitchen-pots.” But now^adays we have real 
steamers and U-boats, which have been built by steeled German hearts 
and wnth German steel. Hundreds of thousands of tons of enemy shipping 
have been sent to the bottom of the sea evcr\’ month by German U-boats.’ 

In spite of such boasts, the result of the 1914-1S war was identical with 
that of Napoleon. And die second World War will end in the same 
manner. There is evidence that U-boat warfare is more problematic and 
more hazardous now than it W’as twenty-five years ago. For one thing, 
the tonnage of the world’s mercantile marine was 50 per cent greater 
in June 1939 than in June 1914, and though this growth cannot be wholly 
placed to Britain’s account, it is clear that, directly and indirectly, the 
greater part of this increase was of benefit to Great Britain. Also, since 
the first World War the speed of many ships has increased considerably. 
This factor meant additional shipping space. Every' German conquest on 
the continent brought the United Kingdom additional shipping and Ger- 
many was helpless to prevent it. Consequendy, the British mercantile 
marine was by no means so imperilled though its losses in the course of 
the second World War have been considerable. Besides, the United States 
mercantile marine is far greater than in 1914. Nor must it be forgotten that 
Great Britain learned quite as much as Germany from the experiences 
gained during the first World War, The U-boats sank no greater number 
of merchantmen than they did in the first World War. Furthermore, 
ships can if necessary be constructed in shorter time than they were in 
1914-18. President Roosevelt’s intimate adviser, Harry Hopkins, de- 
clared in London in July 1941 that the United States had embarked on the 
greatest programme of shipbuilding ever plaimed by any nation of the 
world. By 1941 no less than a million tons were to be launched; by 1942 
six million tons; and by 1943 even more was expected. Hopkins declared 
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that the output for 1942 would be nearly two millions higher than the 
highest figure in any one year in the first World War. Meanwhile, the 
United States had undertaken still greater tasks regarding shipbuilding. 
On Januar}" 6th, 1942, President Roosevelt said in his speech to Congress 
that, among other increases of production, building of merchantmen was 
to be enormously speeded up ‘so that eight million tons would be built in 
1942, whereas a million only were built in 1941 and it will be possible to 
build ten million tons in 1943’. ‘Ships mean guns, ships mean bread, ships 
mean victor\"’, Lloyd George said in his time; and the same held good for 
the United Kingdom and the United States later.* 

The sinking of ships never reached the figures of 1917, in spite of 
Germany’s favourable strategic position and her large air force. It is 
interesting to note that the Luftwafic claimed 30 per cent of tonnage ’ 
sunk. An official German statement gave the following figures: 


February 

1917 

1941 

781,000 tons 

740,000 tons 

March 

885,c?oo „ 

718,000 „ 

April 

1,091,000 „ 

1,000,000 „ 

May 

869, boo „ 

746,000 „ 

June 

1,016,000 „ 

769,000 „ 

July 

811,000 „ 

408,000 „ 


The statement comprises those months which ought to have been the 
decisive or probably decisive ones. It may be said that the German figures 
for sinkings in August, September, and Oaober 1941 were still more 
un&vourable to Germany than those in the corresponding time of the year 
1917- According to Churchill, sinkings did rise in 1942. But sinkings 
would have had to increase considerably, to astronomical figures, if 
Germany was to have any prospect of achieving her hy U-boat 
war6xe. The co-operation of the British with the American navy in 
new measures of offence against the U-boat and the occupation of 
strategic positions by the United States in Greenland and Iceland, and the 
shifting of the ratio of strength in the air in favour of the Allies, destroyed 
Germany’s chances in the batde of the Atlantic. 

★ 

As for the food situation in Britain, huge emergency stocks were built 
up so that her people would have ‘the better stamina’ in comparison with 
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Germany. Apart from these stocks and the strong xvill of the British 
people, Great Britain was on the whole in a better position regarding 
food than Germany, because the latter’s population had in some measure 
been underfed for some years before the outbreak of W’ar, due to the 
National Socialist policy of autarchy by which Germany, as it w’cre, 
blockaded herself in advance. Besides, Germany W'as so wholly obsessed 
with the idea of rearmament that the slogan became current: *Guns in 
place of butter.’ From the standpoint of a ‘lighming’ war this principle 
was correct, but was liable to lead to serious consequences in the event of 
a protracted war. It cannot be denied that Germany organized her war 
economy admirably and tliat she paid every attention to the possible needs 
so far as they could be anticipated in view of the projected war. This 
cannot be said of her preparations for the first World War. The perfec- 
tion of this organization may have been somewhat overrated, otherwise 
Germany would have made still more provision for all eventualities of a 
protracted war. For one thing, she would have seen to it that there was a 
sufficiency of winter clothing for her soldiers fighting in Russia. The 
energetic appeal to the German people to sacrifice its clothes for the sake 
of German troops which had to endure the bitter cold of the Russian 
winter was evidence of a gap in the organization. 

★ 

These factors, which were well known and appreciated in the British 
Isles, have a valuable influence on morale. The consciousness of havii^ 
once before subdued the enemy vras, when feced by overwhelming odds, 
of great psychological importance. Beneficial for the Britom, the same 
knowledge, if only partly appreciated by the Germans, is detrimental to 
their morale in the long run, for they cannot get rid of the feeling that 
though they have had great successes they have lost the war as they did 
the previous one. It seems to be mostly for this reason that German 
propaganda was repeatedly holding out prospects of an early victory. 
Only thus could Germ^y check the anxiety of her population in respect 
of the United States. But the longer the war lasted and the hope of a 
quick decision against Great Britain disappeared, the greater grew the 
dread of America, and for good reasons. 

InaspeechonDecemberapth, 1940, President Roosevelt emphasized that 
the United States of America would become the arsenal of democracy, 
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and tliat no dictator in tlic world and no alliance of dictators could modify 
tliis determination. And on Januar)’- 6tli, 1941, Roosevelt declared in a 
message to the American Congress that die United States of America 
would never acknowledge a peace dictated by the aggressor, and for the 
first time in her history America introduced universal compulsory 
military service before she entered a war, following England in this 
example. 

★ 

The preparations of the U.S.A. before the present conflict differed 
entirely from those ^de during the 1914-18 war. This time she began 
early to place production on a war basis, constructing arms of every sort— 
tanks, guns, planes, etc. — while increasing the multitude of her batdeships 
and merchantmen. The co-operation between Germany and Japan held a 
double menace for her and closely linked her fate with that of Great 
Britain. This collaboration bem^een tjie two great western powers helped 
to speed up preparatory measures. The U.S.A. were able to supply them- 
selves with all the necessaiy^ materials in good time, whereas even late 
during the last war a great deal of material had still to be imported. 

Relations between Germany and the U.S.A. were and are not merely 
a problem of military expediency. Let us suppose that Germany had suc- 
ceeded in defeating Britain and had thus presented the United States with 
a fait accompli, such a victory would not have solved the problem of 
Germany's future. Peace, should such a victory have resulted, would have 
meant (to use von Seeckt's own words) ‘trenches surrounding the Reich’ 
— if ‘peace’ could have been spoken of at all in such a connection. Economic 
war would have continued; Germany would have been compelled to 
pursue her policy of ‘guns instead of butter’ and to exploit the continent of 
Europe for all she was worth until her own economic strength had broken 
down completely. Germany, in such a plight, would not have been sup- 
plied with thousands of millions of American dollars, would not have been 
able to restore her world commerce, or to have worked productively. 
Good fortune does not favour this our world, least of all in Europe, unless 
the continent lives harmoniously wdth the rest of the earth’s inhabitants. 

Here we are faced wdth a thorny problem. Every war was, is, and wall 
be aimed at securing stability. Whatever Germany’s aims may have been 
in the first World War, she fought for them with all her might, wdth her 
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U-boats and with her intense desire for a triumphal victor}*. Nevertheless, 
in the end she crashed. Just as it befell Napoleon and the feudal, martial 
and pan-Germamc upper strata ot Imperial Gcrr::iany to have no 
alternative other than victorious peace or downfall, so is it now witii the 
German National Sodahst dictatorship. Victor}' or defeat — Napoleon 
and LudendorfF in their day were constrained by tlie force of circum- 
stances. Hitler was obliged to fall upon Russia since he failed to cement a 
strong alliance with the Soviet Union. 

Russia has always represented an important key position in every w'ar 
between a European continental power and the British Empire. It w'as, 
therefore, quite natural for National Socialist Germany to conclude a pact 
with Russia in August 1939 and to endeavour to expand this paa into a 
genuine alliance. But, as we know, Hitler invaded Russia; the pact was 
broken. These stages of development are different ways of trv'ing to 
achieve the one and only aim of defeating England. 

Though Napoleon s philosophy of life differed widely from tint of the 
tsar, he had to ally himself wdth Alexander 1 . So, too, the gulf between 
Hitler’s and Stalin’s outlook had to be bridged in so far as their respective 
interests allow^ed. 

National Socialist Germany is not waging two different w'ars with two 
different war aims, but is -waging one single w'ar with one single aim, and 
that is the conquest of Great Britain. All that happens in eastern Europe is 
but a part of Germany’s gigantic struggle to achieve this goal. The Fo/- 
kischer Beobacliter stated the fact unequivocally, soberly, clearly, and suc- 
cinctly: ‘The bitter fighting taking place on the eastern front is not a 
preamble to a fresh war, but a new phase in the battle against England.’ The 
same issue of this National Socialist newspaper contains an article which 
says: ‘There exists no doubt that the Fuhrer will, in his iron determin- 
ation, take every imaginable step to achieve victory in the titanic struggle 
for the honour and future security of the German nation. A nc-w front 
haR arisen in the cast while the din of battle elsewhere continues. But wc 
know that this new offensive was essential since no other solution was 
possible.’ 

★ 

Germany expected good effects from her paet with Russia. The 
Volkischer Beobachter wrote on June 23rd, I 94 i» ^ fr bad very similarly 
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done on September ist, 1940, that no man of common sense could fostei 
the idea that England and France would take up arms without Russian 
backing, which w^as all-important. But events turned out otherwise, and 
from this fundamental miscalculation others have developed. 

On June 23rd, 1941, the Volkischer Beobachter voiced the suspicion that 
Stalin’s aim in signing his pact with Germany was to encourage Hitler and 
his henchmen to hold their own in spite of threats emanating from 
England and France. If this surmise on the part of a typical National 
Socialist newspaper be correct, Stalin certainly attained his purpose. The 
same paper also stated that Stalin, after France’s unexpected collapse, had 
to face the great danger of soon seeing his own country attacked by an 
equally pow’erful Germany, a Germany that no other European power 
could withstand. This interpretation was justified. Litvinov himself 
declared later that Russia "was fully aware of how serious a danger a 
victory of Hider’s hordes 'would constitute for her. There is no shadow of 
doubt that National Socialism wanted all along to acquire lands in eastern 
Europe. It was, therefore, quite natural that Russia, before signing her 
pact with Germany, should stipulate for guarantees which would obstruct 
Germany’s aspirations in the East. Germany was thus forced to refrain 
from exercising any influence on Finland, Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, and 
Bessarabia. This die Third Reich did because all her plans for the future, 
including those relative to the East, depended either on victory or defeat 
of the western powers, especially of Great Britain. 

In former days Russia was skilful in utilizing any uncertain situation in 
Western Europe in favour of her own position. In any case, the Russo- 
German pact was a rather dubious aSair. Russia’s activities regarding her 
foreign policy during the years 1933 to 1940 were dictated by bloody 
experiences gained in the first World War, by National Socialist aims* in 
the East, and by the ambiguity of Russo-German relations. Churchill 
said as early as October ist, 1939: ‘Russia has pursued a cold policy 
of self-interest. We could have wished that the Russian armies should be 
standing on their present line as the friends and allies of Poland instead of 
as invaders. But that the Russian armies should stand on tins line was 
clearly necessary for thfc safety of Russia against the Nazi menace ... I 
cannot forecast to you the action of Russia. It is a riddle wrapped in a 
mystery inside an enigma; but perhaps there is a key. That key is Russian 
national interest. It cannot be in accordance with the interest or safety of 
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Russia that Germany should plant herself upon the shores of the Black Sea, 
or that she should overrun the Balkan States and subjugate the Slavonic 
peoples of South-Eastern Europe. That would be contrary to the historic 
life-interests of Russia . . . Thus, my friends, at some risk of beuig proved 
wrong by events, I will proclaim to-night my conviction that the second 
great fact of the first month of the war is that Hitler, and all that Hitler 
stands for, have been and are being warned off the east and south-east of 
Europe.^ 

There may be some truth in Hitler’s words spoken on June aand, 1941, 
in respect of the refusal of his peace oiffer of October 6th. 1939; 'The 
reason for this refusal lay in that England still hoped to mobilize a 
European coalition, including the Balkans and Soviet Russia, against 
Germany/ 

It is quite intelligible that Germany did not appreciate that objective 
observers pointed to the problematic character of the Russo-German pact, 
at that time. It was, of course, in the interest of Germany’s satesmen and 
generals to make the Russo-German friendship appear to be unshakable, 
for it showed what immense risks Germany’s enemies had to face. Napo- 
leon, too, was placed in very similar circumstances when he saw himself 
forced with biting sarcasm to scoff at those visionaries who forecast 
strained relations between Alexander I and himself. The British Isles were 
the m ^iTi objective in those days as they are npw. When comparing the 
events of our time with those of former Szys there is great similarity not 
only in the situations but also in the speeches made. 

No wonder that Hitler, after having attained his great ‘Cannae’ in 
France, emphasized how strong and reliable was the Russo-German 
friendship. He had it in mind to convince England that her fight was 
hopeless. In the course of a speech delivered on July 19th, 1940, Hider 
threatened England with a dire fate should she reject his ‘last appeal’ to 
common sense. He declared once again that relations between Germany 
and Russia were definitely consolidated, that neither of these two powers 
had done anything beyond the stipulated terms of this pact, and that any 
hope England might harbour of easing her condition by creating a Euro- 
pean crisis would prove vain so as relations between Germany and 
Russia were concerned. He added with a sneer that English statesmen are 
somewhat slow in perceiving things as they axe but that they would Icam 
to understand his words in the course of time. 
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For all these frothy threats British statesmen remained unmoved, since 
they were convinced that by their naval power they would acquire new 
allies as they had invariably done, Churchill declared bn August 20th, 
1940: ‘Many opportunities may lie open to amphibious power, and we 
must be ready to take advantage of them/ Some days earlier Eden had 
said that England would figlat alone for a short w’hile and would be proud 
of doing so, but that tlie forces of liberation would soon rally. 

★ 

After having lost the air batde over England, Germany had to consider 
Eastern Europe her tnost important problem. Though Russia’s neutrality 
proved very useful and until a certain moment also quite sufficient, 
Germany had under considerably changed circumstances — economic, 
strategical, and military — either to enlarge her pact with Russia to the 
foil status of an alliance or, as Napoleon did after Erfurt, to force Russia 
into subordination. 

True to the model Napoleon had set up, Germany tried first of all to 
attain her object by an alliance with Russia. In November 1940 Molotov 
went to Berlin at the invitation of the German government. There it was 
suggested to him that the Soviet Union should enter Germany’s, Italy’s and 
Japan’s three-power pact which had been concluded on September 27th, 
1940. This pact resembled the former Anti-Comintem pact in many 
respects. In April 1941 the Russian newspaper Pravda announced that 
Russia had rejected the offer. This was the fint communication regarding 
the matter, but it did not come as a surprise, for Soviet Russia had 
emphasized soon after Molotov’s visit to Berlin that she would firmly 
adhere to her policy of neutrality. The note the Third Reich sent to 
Soviet Russia on June 21st, 1941, announced in unequivocal terms that the 
respective mediators bad not been able to come to terms as to the price 
which should be paid for this alliance. No allusion was made to the ideo- 
logic deviations between the two powers. But the interests of these two 
powers diverged too widely for a Russo-German alliance to be possible 
and to prove advantageous to Germany’s further conduct of war against 
E n gland. Things might have turned out differendy if Russo-German co- 
operation, provided for by the ‘Rapallo Agreement’ of April i6th, 1922, 
during the era of the Weimar republic, had been carried out. In such case 
the anti-Russian policy of German National Socialism would never have 
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arisen. As a matter of fact, in the end such an enniit}* could r.ct be 
avoided. Thus it became impossible tor Germany even to think of vast 
enlargements of her commerce with Russia. Neither could slic depend 
on Russian help in scotching British interests ir* the Orient and in Asia. 
Under prevailing conditions the German commanding officers had to face 
a problem of increasing significance in respect of the further conduct , of 
war against Britain. The Volkischcr Beobachicr 23rd, 1941, dis- 

cussed this problem in the following terms: ‘So long as a Bohlievik arm y of 
miUions of men, fully armed and biding their time, was in figliting trim 
along the entire border from Lithuania to Bessarabia, the German generals 
were permanently uncertain about coming events ; this factor was cnougli to 
render the German army's operations against the British Empire very ditS- 
cuit or even impossible if they were to be carried out for a lengthy period.’ 

★ 

The future only disclose whether National Socialist diplomacy had 
decided from the outset either to cajole Russia into an alliance with 
Germany without committing herself too deeply or to cut the Gordian 
knot. Germany's activities in the Balkans, the transport of German 
troops into Finland, the conclusion of the thrcc-powcr pact, and particularly 
the dispatch of German air forces and a German military mission to 
Ruma n ia in October 1940 — these and many other things w'hich took 
place before Molotov’s visit to Berlin spoke in favour of the more drastic 
alternative. The second alternative seemed the more likely, since renewed 
negotiations with a strongly armed Russia would have become increasingly 
difficult in the course of the war against Britain. 

The meeting of Molotov and Hider in Berlin w^as a turning-point in the 
relations between Russia and Germany, just as was the conference of Tsar 
Alexander and Napoleon at Erfiirt in respect of the relations between 
Russia and France more than a century ago. Germany made the best of a 
bad bargain after November lath, 1940, precisely as Napoleon had to do 
after Erfiirt. 

It was not by mere chance that the Third Reich began soon after dus 
meeting to do all in its power to win die Balkans over to its side. On 
November 2ist, 1940, Hungary entered the three-power pact, and Rumania 
did so on the 22nd. Two days later Slovakia folloived suit. On December 
4th Rumanian economy passed under the control of Germany- The 
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attempted coup d^etat of Rumanian legionaries and communists against 
Antonescu s pro-German government in January 1941 was not only 
acclaimed but also supported by Russia. 

It was not necessarily out of fear of an acute crisis in the supply of food, 
raw materials, and petrol, or of a Russian stab in the back, that Germany 
concentrated her attention mainly on the east of Europe at this time. It was 
rather in pursuance of the idea that the sooner the rich resources of the east 
were at the disposal of the German war machine the better. 

As already pointed out. Imperial Germany had, after failing to achieve a 
decision in western Europe, thought of transferring the centre of gravity 
in the conduct of the war to the eastern front. After the first World War, 
General Groner especially emphasized in his book World War and its 
Problems that this strategy would have been the only way which prom- 
ised success and it should have been carried out immediately after the 
failure of the Schlieffen plan. Groner, who died in the spring of 1939, 
was a wholehearted adherent of Schlieffen’s strategy and believed firmly 
in this strategy because it promised the most effective solution of Ger- 
many’s economic problems. But the Schlieffen plan had not succeeded, 
and an economic war was now to be faced. MiHtary operations had, 
therefore, to accommodate themselves to the vital economic requirements 
of the German nation. In this connection Groner argued that when the 
military break-through to the west had failed in 1914, and when there was 
no prospect of an economic break-through in that direction either, Ger- 
many was reduced to aiming at an economic break-through to the east. 
Acquiring land and altering the map in the east was not the object. What 
mattered to Germany was reopening’ the ways of communication to the 
east and renewing her connection with institutions and forms of economic 
life in Asiatic Russia. To put the matter in a nutshell, a Eurasian economic 
policy should have been adopted so as to tilt the scales to a certain extent 
and thus compensate Germany for her economic losses in* the markets of 
the ‘United States of America. The preliminary condition for bringing 
such a policy into efiect was to defeat the Russian army so completely that 
Russia would realize to the full how hopeless any further resistance 
would be. Thus it was hoped that Russia would be disposed to- make 
peace. The military task would be difficult but by no means impossible 
if only the Russian army could be prevented from retreating into the vast 
expanses of Russian territory. 
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General Groner regretted very much that Germany during the first 
World War took only spasmodic action against the cast instead of an all- 
out attack. Grdiier s supposition is not corroborated by the facts of the 
case, nor did he mean to imply that a ‘tuU-scale attack’ on Russia would 
necessarily lead to. a break-through to world economy’. Fundamentaliv 
he meant that Germajiy should apply the same principle as tlie National 
Socialists have endeavoured to cany' out during the present conflict; 
namely, to prepare the way by getting the Balkans under their coiitrol. 

★ 

Historical events are highly instrtictive for future action. Every* govern- 
ment is endeavouring to learn from history. Since Napoleon’ s war against 
England was unparalleled in world history, the Corsican was not in a posi- 
tion to glean anything of use for his plairs from world history. Imperial 
Germany had an historical model in Napoleon with regard to her war 
against England and could have learned her lesson from history. National 
Socialist Germany had fwo historical examples she could have consulted 
as regards her war against Great Britain, for she was in the position not 
only to study various historical books but also to take advice from living 
persons who fought during the fkst World War and played a leading part 
in it. Churchill, who never underestimated his enemy’s abilities, took it for 
granted that Germany would have learned her lesson from the first World 
Wat and would attempt her economic break-through to the cast earlier 
this time than she did before. He hinted therefore to Stalin to be on his 
guard with EKtler, 

in this connection an article, entided ‘Economic War and Operational 
Conduct of War; an Historical Contribution (published in the Military 
Scientijic Review, the. paper of the German General Staff, No. i, March 
1941), is of great interest, since this treatise deals with the problem of an 
economic break-through to the east. The author re\'iews historical occur- 
rences relative to this theme, such as Napoleon’s economic war, America’s 
War of Secession, and the first World War., He refers to Helfferich’s and 
von der Goltz’ ideas and dtes many passages from Churchill’s worts, 
published after the 1914-18 war. He also stresses the overwhelming 
significance of economy as well as of blockade, and argues that economic 
strife during the first World War greatly influenced the whole condition 
of Germany and her allies, and effected their ultimate defeat because da; 
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Central Powers failed in breaking through the ring around them in good 
time and at a decisive point. Churchill thought in this connection that the 
Central Powers, being incapable of breaking tlic blockade by sea, had to try 
to break it by land. Though the sea was closed to them Asia lay open, 
and they could have developed into a self-supporting and self-sufficient 
organism by expanding their borders over vast territories. Only by succeed- 
ing in building up such an independent organism could they have wrenched 
from their enemy’s hands the most positive and the deadhest of weapons. 

The article in question, though the author has some pleasant words to 
say regarding the Russo-German pact amidst his tremendous roll of drums 
about the importance of an economic break-through in the east, roused 
alarm in Russia. Russia’s reaction was to get ready for every eventuality. 
At any rate, the storm clouds were gathering in eastern Europe. Events 
of great consequence increasingly darkened the eastern horizon. Germany 
had succeeded in bringing Bulgaria into her three-power pact, and Russia 
did not omit frankly to express her indignation. Early in April 1941 
Jugoslavia also entered the three-power pact to the accompaniment of 
German shouts of jubilation. Two days later, on April 5 th, the Jugoslavian 
government, w’hich had coerced the country into entering the three- 
power pact, was overthrown by a coup d'etat^ and Russia concluded 
with the new Jugoslavian government an agreement of friendship. This 
event, sensational as it was, was next day followed by the invasion of 
Jugoslavia and Greece. Invasion of these two countries was not the tradi- 
tional struggle for spheres of interest and influence, nor was it a combat 
for "living space’ or a fight for making German and Italian war economy 
secure. It was all these things with, in addition, preliminary measures fipr 
seizing suitable territory from which to march on Russia. 

Russia had kept a vigilant eye on these developments in the Balkans 
while distrustfully noting the trend of relations between Germany and 
certain Finnish circles, Moscow remembered only too well that Luden- 
dorfFhad sent a German army to Finland on March 3rd, 1918, intending 
thus to encircle Petersburg from a line between Narva and Viborg. The 
geographic situation of Leningrad, as Petersbmrg was later named by the 
Bolsheviks, has never been a favourable one in regard to Russian warfare 
on her western border. Recalling these facts, Soviet Russia made it her 
business to improve her strategic position by signing the pact with Hitler’s 
Germany. 
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All who were acquainted witli National Socialist economic policj’ and 
political ambition knew that the Russo-Gennan pact did not iniplv aban- 
doning National Socialist plans for the future in eastern Europe. In an 
earlier work I wrote: ‘There is no objective necessity" and Germany’s exist- 
ence is not at stake, yet it seems vers* doubtful whether National Socialist 
poUcy or its representatives wiU ever abandon tlie priman' plans of expan- 
sion to the east. Since Hitler^s Germany renounces world economy, aims 
at autarchy, ruins the basis for rational intcmatioiial commerce by her 
autarchic experiments, and has a great increase of her population, slie must 
also he careful as to how she answers the \ntal question as to the way in 
which she contemplates adequately to support so many additional 
people.’ {Tyskland och Soviciimionefu Stockliolm, July 1940, p. 120.) 

★ 

The impetus of this problem reached its climax with tremendous 
speed during the protracted vear. British sea power converted Ger- 
many’s National Socialist idol of autarchy into an uncomfortable and 
enforced autarchy; British naval forces turned the National Socialist 
partial self-blockade to a total blockade. Germany had it in mind to free 
herself from world economy in pre-war days but she has been compelled 
to manage without world economy during the present conflict. National 
Socialist Germany intended to expand to the east for autarchic purposes; 
now she has been compelled to try to achieve this expansion at extra- 
ordinary risks. Sooner or later National Socialist Germany would have 
attempted to expand her borders eastward because of her economic and 
political tenets. But during the campaign she has Had to do so in double 
quick time and while she was still waging war against England. Her in- 
vasion of Russia was precipitated by the stranglehold of the British block- 
ade which left her with no other choice. It w'-ould seem that the German 
initial plan was to defeat Britain first, and then to gain ‘living space’ in 
the east. But the relentless law of war did not permit of any such smooth 
carrying out. of Germany’s schemes. 

Any man possessing an iota of common sense should have known in 
advance how very dubious the conquest in eastern Europe would be for 
Germany if undertaken under the icon compukion of the British blockaxlc, 
[t was mainly for this reason that the Ger m a n agrarians living east of the 
Elbe made it part of their programme to come to a fidcndly agreement 
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with Great Britain after the first World War. It is also known that Hitler, 
only days after signii^ the Russo-German pact, took fresh steps 
towards reaching an agreement with England, offering.-her the greatest 
possible advantages. That the Chancellor of the Third Reich did so 
obviously proves that he still hoped to achieve his final aim of foreign 
polic}" regarding eastern Europe. Whether Hitler still thought it feasible 
to realize his chief idea in respect of eastern Europe in May 1941 is doubt- 
ful. But his deputy, Rudolf Hess, apparently deemed it possible. His 
‘mission^ to the British Isles is a proof of it. 

Whether there was any connection between Germany's battle for the 
Greek island of Crete and Rudolf Hess’ failure to bring England over to 
Germany’s side or not, many people were of opinion that the invasion 
of Crete was the dress rehearsal for the invasion of Britain. Others con- 
sidered the German occupation of Crete a prelude to the decisive batde 
for the Mediterranean and Egypt. Strangely enough neither the Germans 
nor the Italians showed much interest in the fact that British forces with 
de Gaulle’s soldiers were marching into Syria. Judging in retrospect, 
the conquest of Crete with all its consequences seems to have been a pre- 
liminary to the attack on Russia. Full control over Crete gave the Axis 
powers, which lacked a strong navy and had therefore mainly to rely on 
their air forfes, a chance to cut off the British fleet from the Aegean Sea 
and consequendy from the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, as well as to 
sever Russia’s sea communications with Great Britain in the Mediter- 
ranean. Furthermore, both the Balkans and the precious Rumanian 
oilfields would be* secured for the Axis. 

It is certain that the Turco-German agreement of friendship would not 
have been signed at a time immediately preceding Germany’s invasion of 
Russia had not Turkey found herself in a tight comer through Germany’s 
action in the Balkans and in- the Aegean Sea. 

It is an interesting and noteworthy historical fact that Germany could 
gain control over large tracts of the sea merely by the effective use of her 
air fleet with Italian co-operation. Equally noteworthy is .the fact that 
Germany’s continental forces were pushed into the vast spaces of Russia 
mainly by the increasing weight of the allied air forces and not by efifects 
produced by their naval actions. ■ 

The heart of Germany’s industry beats in western Germany. Here are 
Germany’s most productive coal mines. Since the coal seams are concen- 
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trated m this area, the removal of great plants from the Ruhr to other 
places is restricted. What could be done in this respect was carried out 
under the heav} weight of British air raids over this industrially most 
precious district of Germany. From the standpoint of air strategy', the 
highly industrialized and densely populated western part of Germany is 
the Achilles heel of the Reich. The heavier the air raids on Germany’s 
plants the greater the difficulties in respect of Germany’s industrial pro- 
duction. In the last resort this is a problem which Germany can never 
solve. . 

Most probably Germany had taken this into the reckoning tvhen she 
decided to carry the war to her eastern frontiers after the failure of her 
air attacks on England in 1940-41. The batde having failed, Germany 
had to turn her attention to the east. Among other reasons she was influ- 
enced by the fact that only thus would she have the opportunity of re- 
moving important war industries from the west of the Reich to safer 
places in the east in case of really formidable air attacks by the Allies. 
Germany had good reasons for making her vrar industry' secure in the 
best manner possible, since she had, in contrast with the Allies, no safe 
lands beyond the seas where she could produce her weapons undisturbed. 
The only way out of tie manifold difficulties with which she was beset 
lay in eastern Europe. In eastern Europe alone could Germany find safe 
shelter for her war industries. There she would get precious raw” materials 
and food and, above all, petrol which she urgendy needed for waging the 
war. Paradoxical as it may seem, modem warfare can only be carried on 
if opportunities are provided for continuing it. If economic conditions 
are such as to make urgent a continuance of military actions, war has to 
be persisted in. Blockaded Germany found herself in precisely such a 
precarious economic condition in her fight against the Anglo-Saxon 
combination and its prodigious industrial production and naval powder. 
General Werner von Blomberg, who was War Minister of the Third 
Reich for many years, said in 1935: ‘Europe is too small for war.’ This 
saying applies with ‘peculiar aptness to war with the British Empire. 
Should any continental power attempt to impose its will on the Britkh 
Commonwealth it ought thoroughly to take into consideration the British 
dominions and colonies and Asia before engaging on so immense a usk. 
Britain does not need to expand, either in peace or in war. What she has 
to bear in mind in the case of war is how to drive her enemy out of the 
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seas and how to safeguard her own shores. An aggressive continent 
power is inevitably forced to expand its war for economic and strateg: 
reasons. 

An article, *The Greatest Task’, by Karl Haushofer (Journal of Gee 
politics Jvly 1941) reports that Germany was endeavouring in a friendl 
fashion to rope Eurasia into the protective’ union of the Berlin-Rome 
Tokio triangle; this endeavour dated back to the summer of 1939. Bu 
the efforts which aimed at die creation of a united and therefore invincibl 
Eurasia were frustrated by Soviet Russia’s attitude. From this we lean 
that Germany considered it vital to get Eurasia to play a positive part ii 
the war of die Central European powers against the ‘oceanic’ powers 
Since German diplomacy failed in attaining this end, the German arm} 
had to draw the long bow. 

Germany by no means gained what she had hoped and urgently needed 
from the Russo-German pact of August 23 rd, 1939, and jGrom the subse- 
quent economic agreement of Februar)^ iith, 1940. There is nothing to 
be surprised at in this when w-e take into account the illusive nature of 
Russo-German relations together with the extremely low level of trade 
between Germany and Russia at the time the pact was signed. Germany’s 
imports ifrom Russia amounted to only 5.8 per cent of Germany’s total 
imports in 1932 and had decreased to 0.9 per cent in 1938. Germany 
mported goods worth three hundred and three miUion marks jfrom 
Ekussia and exported goods worth seven hundred and sixtyrtwo million 
narks to Russia in 193 x, whereas her imports from Russia amounted to 
deven million marks and her exports to the Soviet Union merely to 
ixteen million marks in the period from January to June 1939. To all 
.ppearances, at the outset Nationalist Socialist Germany had not adjusted 
lerself to the economic alliance with Russia but had, on the contrary, 
egarded Russia as her principal enemy and England as her desirable ally 
r at least as a more or less benevolent onlooker. 

In accordance with this conception the Anglo-German naval agree- 
lentof June i8th, 1935, was considered a clever move of the German 
)reign office. Germany knew very well that England could easily block 
le North Sea and thus create great diffi culties for the Reich. So. the 
nglo-German naval agreement was generally welcomed as a desirable 
utification in relations between Germany and Great Britain. Moreover 
seemed obvious that Germany’s military economy would be eased by 
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an agreement which mitigated England’s antagonism. No doubt die 
National Socialist regime looked upon this move as safeguarding Ger- 
many’s rear in respect of a British attack. But this supposed safeguard 
vanished completely after Munich. In short, Germany had onlv a rela- 
tively small navy at her disposal, and the ‘backing’ she expected from 
Russia was both politically and economically a highly dubious business. 
She was, therefore, in bad straits with an impending naval and economic 
war to encounter. Had the National Socialists foreseen precisely whither 
their ‘dynamic’ was to push them, Russo-German relations and, above 
all, Russo-German trade, would have been placed on a much more 
rational footing long in advance and not only at a time when war with 
the western powers was imminent. As for the German fleet, even with 
correct foresight, this coidd not have been considerably enlarged. In the 
course of a protracted war, Germany was obliged to improwse many a 
measure in the conduct of hostilities and in changing circumstances. This 
has been no easy task for the National Socialist government. 

The retired German Secretary of State Baron von Rhcinbabcn said: 
‘Fundamental facts cannot be made away with by propaganda.’ I myself 
once wrote: ‘Germany will be confronted with great difficulties in bring- 
ing her trade with Russia to the relatively high level which existed in 
1932. Even if this could be achieved, the question as to how payment 
could be arranged was left undecided. In former days Gcnnany had 
mainly paid for goods imported from Russia by supplying machinery to 
Russia. For the moment Soviet Russia agreed to tliis mode of payment 
though so far as Germany was concerned it was likely to prove a heavy 
burden for the Reich, since it was already involved in war. In peace-time 
it was of great help in spite of the fact that in pre-war da)^ Germany 
suffered a scarcity of highly qualified workmen, technicians, and raw 
materials. The country was, therefore, hard put to it to renew its 
machinery and keep it up to date. Should Russia refuse to allow credit 
to Germany, tie latter would not be in a position to get from Russia 
even that relatively tiiflingxontribution which the Soviet Union was able 
to spare.’ [Tyskltmd och Sovietunioneti, p. 118.) 

Russia could not become a blockade-runner for Germany and Italy 
because she hferself required ever more petrol and other raw materials 
important to the waging of war. Further, she was bcs« with trafc dife- 
culties and likewise found it hard to make both ends meet. In all pioba- 
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bility a better general organization might have improved the whole 
situation, and Ac Germans, who are such good organizers, would ■ 
willingly have lent a hand to Russia. But Russia feared Germany too 
much to allow herself to become so deeply involved wiA her latent 
antagonist. Though Axis propaganda was making much ado about Ae 
effectiveness of the Russo-German pact, in reAty it could not be com- 
pared in importance wiA Ae Anglo-American . co-operation eiAer 
politically or economically. And there was an essential difference between 
Ae Russo-German pact on the one hand and Anglo-American collabora- 
tion on Ae oAer hand, for Ae United States of America were all. along 
deeply concerned in Britain’s victory, whereas Russia had always to fear 
a victorious Germany. 

By Ae stipulations of her treaty wiA Germany in April 1941 Russia 
had to deliver one million tons of petrol to Germany. Though this is not 
a very imposing quantity, German propaganda made the best of it. 
FurAermore, it is doubtful wheAer Germany ever got this quantity of 
petrol &om Russia. According to American information, Germany 
got 0.8 million tons of petrol from Russia in 1940. 

Semi-official German information, publiAed some time after Ae out- 
break of war between Germany and Russia, made it known that Russia 
had been slowing dowm her supply to Germany since early in 1941 
because Germany was in arrears wiA her contribution. Russia asked for 
speedier deliveries, which Germany could not provide because she had 
in Ae first place to dehver maAinery which required high working 
capacity. The first World War was cosAer to Germany so far as 
machinery and Ae war in Ae west were concerned than World War 
No. 11 was proving to be. The protracted and stabilized warfare of 
1914-18 used up immense quantities of war material and machinery. But 
Germany needed much more highly qualified workmmship in Ae second 
World War, and this even before the invasion of Russia. Apart firom 
insufficiency of raw materials and from traffic difficulties, Germany was 
not able to ease her war-time economical situation by keeping up her 
foreign trade, even Ae scant foreign trade and commerce whi A remained 
available to her. NeverAeless German supplies to Russia might have 
been intensified in spite of existing obstacles. But Germaixy had as litde 
interest in strcngAcning Russians war potential (at least aftefr Molotov's 
disap|K>inring viA: to Berlin) as Russia had in the opposite direction. SuA * 
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being the state of affairs, Germany’s road to India was bWked. All tins 
was far too complicated tor the smiplc soldier to understand. During the 
course of events in the spring of 1941 Russia strictly prohibited the 
transit of arms through Soviet tcrritoiy’. This occurred at the end of 
April. A few days later Rashid Ali staged an anti-BritisIi riot in Iraq. 
The press abroad took the Russian prohibition as a sig:i of her tear of 
Germany. 

From that time a rumour was about that Gcrmahy had made vety' far- 
reaching claims upon Russia. There was much talk of ‘leasing the 
Ukraine and the Caucasian oilfields’, about demanding the ‘demobiliza- 
tion of the Russian army on the western front’, about ‘leasing Russia’s 
Baltic ports to Germany’, about ‘establishing German industry’ on Russian 
territory , particularly at places of air-strategical value to Germany’s aims, 
and so forth and so on. Though Moscow denied all tliis hearsay, similar 
rumours emerged again and again. The Berlin correspondent of Dagens 
Nyheter observed at that time that Germans counted upon a lengthy war 
and that the Ukraine must henceforth become the focus of German 
interest. The same reports came from this newspaper’s correspondent in 
Rome early in June 1941. This correspondent remarked that thcjre were 
two interpretations of these rumours: one meant the capitulation of 
Russia, and the other war with Russia. 

The predominating opinion in the press of the world w’as that Russia 
would capitulate. There were also rumours about acute antagonisms 
within the drcle of the Russian executive power itself, just as there ■was in 
Tsar Paul’s and Tsar Alexander’s days. Occupation of the Ukraine was 
obviously vital to Gerxnany. On the other hand, if Russia had ceded the 
Ukraine she would have ceased to be a great power m Europe — at least 
for the time being. Thus war seemed to be inevitable. In his proclama- 
tion to the peoples of the Soviet Union immediately after Germany’s 
invasion of Russia, Molotov declared that Germany had never daimed 
anything from the Soviet government. If this be true, then ihe only 
conclusion to be drawn is that the German government did not dream of 
negotiations with Russia for the obvious reason that no good resuk was 
to be expected since ho Russian government would or could make such 
far-reachir^ concessions to Germany as she had asked for and was forced 
to ask for with a view to her requirements in hier wax against Britro. 
Taking everything infb consideration, negotiations with Russia would 
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have been disadvantageous to Germany in her surprise assault and would 
have upset her strategic plan. 

‘War obeys its own commandments’ were the introductory words of 
an article entitled ‘War with Russia’ which appeared in the Volkischer 
Beohachter on ]mio 23rd, 1941. These words are significant, serious, and 
weighty. They arc characteristic of what any continental power had to 
expect if it aimed at a defeat of Britain. In this connection the following 
extract from the same article is even more expressive: ‘The imposing 
German military forces which are overthro^tnng every English satellite 
one by one must be put to new and increasingly important tasks.’ 

★ 

Speaking about the war against Russia, Hitler said on October 3rd, 
1941: ‘It was, I dare disclose this to-day, the gravest decision I had been 
forced to take in the whole course of my life. Every such step opens a 
door behind which secrets are in hiding, and only future generations will 
know exactly how and why it came about and what happened.’ Strange 
words indeed, but the course the war had taken in eastern Europe showed, 
in its surprising ups and downs, how every war has to dictate its own par- 
ticular rules which result from vital political decisions. Napoleon once 
observed very frankly and pregnantly that he himself could never decide 
on his moves and was never allowed to follow his own wishes. 

History proves the truth of Napoleon’s utterance — especially in the ' 
case of Russia. The rules of war imposed the decision on him also to 
march against Russia when his attempt on England failed and that march 
spelled Napoleon’s doom. Windelband called the sequence of Napoleon’s 
martial enterprises his ‘vicious circle’. The same appHes to the path 
National Socialists have taken in our own times. 

In the Napoleonic epoch, just as now, a great naval power stood tem- 
porarily by itself, but ere long acquired mighty allies. It is of the essence 
of a great naval power persistendy to evoke various problems and a 
broadening scale of action upon a continental power which is waging war 
against it. Sooner or later these influences come uppermost. No con- 
tinental power, be it ever so mighty, can occasion such powerful influences. 

Thrice, including Napoleon’s attempt, has a European continental 
power marched out against England in order to conquer her. Three times 
n succession has a bloody drama bcen-performM on the stage of the 
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world s histor}’ because of bitter fighting betv^cen Britain and licr ad- 
versary, and this irrespective of changes in the executive autlicnt}% 
.ideology, and phraseology. These dramas, the autlv^r :'f v/nicl* is werid 
history, . contain .intrinsically logical and deep hhti^ncal >:c‘rjii;ca!ice. 
When bitter facts utter unmistakable, plain, and con\'incing \\( r Js, tlxTC 
is no room left for such phrases as ‘Hitler's great blunder* or ‘anti-bi'Uhe’* ik 
crusade*. 

Jointly and unitedly Britain and Russia are waging war against a eominon 
enemy. They have bound themselves together not onlv to give mutual 
help but also to refuse any separate peace. Though history’ has taught u> 
that similar agreements are not always kept, \’ct in this case tlrcy most 
indubitably will he kept, for it is unimaginable that Russia after making 
such monstrous sacrifices of life and prosperity should conclude a pact of 
friendship with Germany. The whole eastern situation reminds us of 
that which existed in 1812 when Napoleon failed in his efforts to make 
peace with Russia. 

Napoleon with his numerically superior forces and liis mass-armies 
could indulge in a 'war of annihilation, conquering and occupying whole 
countries. Nevertheless, strategic rules operating on the shores of the 
English Channel and in the wider spaces of the east eventually mwarted 
him. It was an impossible task to conquer and occupy the vast spaces of 
Russia, even for a particularly gifted man like Napoleon. Only if he had 
achieved a decisive victory over Russia and succeeded in forcing 
Tsar Alexander into capitulation could the great political aim of 
his Russian campaign have been attained in 1812. TIkj hopelessness of 
once more attaining a ‘Peace of Tilsit’, far more than the difficult military 
situation^ in which he found himself, induced Napoleon to give up the 
idea of a further advance into Russia and to decide on retreat. When 
Napoleon, without declaring war on Russia, crossed the river Nicmcn 
in June 1812, he had scarcely given*a thought to so catastrophic an end 
to his Russian campaign. 

★ 

We do not yet know exaedy the scope of the aspirations and cxpecta- 
* tions which National Socialist Germany fostered when, without declaring 
war on the Soviet Union, she crossed tie Russian boundary in June 1941. 
But we must assume that she did not indulge in the illusion of conquering* 
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governing, and exploiting the almost limitless territories of Russia by 
militar)'’ measures alone. It is most probable that Germany planned to' 
encircle and destroy Russia’s main forces, thus following von Groner’s 
solution. By such means she hoped to prevent them from retreating into 
inner Russia, and to smash die basis of the existing Russian regime until 
militar}' defeat and internal unrest would bring about a separate peace and 
the building up of a new regime which would agree to supply her needs. 
Such a combination of miUtar}’ and political strategy would have been 
quite within the orbit of National Socialist ideas. Indeed it had become 
the custom of the Third Reich to act in this way. 

Optimism was rife at tliat time in Germany. The National Socialist 
paper Vdikischer Beobachter published on August 3rd, 1941, a leader 'with 
the caption ‘The Dangerous Enemy’. In this article the author declared 
that when Germany’s mihtar)" forces set out to march against Bolshevism 
on June 22nd, many Germans thought that the Bolshevik regime would, 
like a colossus vith feet of clay, collapse at the first heavy blows from the 
■German sword. At the same time it was emphasized that Germany’s 
responsible political and military leaders were not so optimistic in this 
respect. 

Contrary to her experience in 1914-18 Germany found her strongest 
foe not to be France but Russia, Germany’s very quick victory in the 
west and Russia’s very tough* resistance in the east were the two biggest 
surprises of the second World War. 

There can be no doubt that Russia’s immense power of resistance has 
its roots firsdy and mosdy in her prodigious industrialization since the 
revolution. Certainly, Russia’s large population is an important military 
faaor, but without appropriate economic and industrial strength, that is 
to say without the necessary tanks, planes, and all the other modem arms, 
which she was surprisingly able to produce and with the material aid from 
the U.S.A. and Britain which sea power enabled them to bring to her, the 
Russian colossus would have been helpless in face of the advancing 
German crack troops. 

Just before the October revolution Lenin wrote: ‘War is pitiless. War 
puts its question in an inexorably severe manner. Either we shall have to 
face the complete defeat of the revolution gr we shall have to catch up and 
surpass highly developed countries in the economic field.’ These became 
the Soviet watchwords as soon as the Bolshevists had gained authority 
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after the monstrous peace of Brest-Litovsk. Pravda wrote on February Sth, 
1928: ‘We agree with Voroshilov, that the production of first-rate techni- 
cal modem arms for the Red Army is the foremost task of our five years 
economic plan.* 

Long before die first World War Churchill and many persons, among 
them Rosa Luxemburg, predicted that Russia, as soon as she had shaken 
oflF the chains of her past, would make up for all her neglects and wdth 
giant strides would outstrip many other powers. It was Bolshevism 
which carried out this prophecy. 

Gigantic Russia, vrhich scarcely knew paraffin oil for lighting not so 
long ago, became more and more electrified; railways and roads were 
budt in rapidly increasing measure; engineers and motorized machiner)’ 
dominated the cultivation of Russia’s fertile plains in the most modem 
fashion. The number of threshing macliines rose from 25,000 in 1933 to 
153,000 in 1938; the number of tractors in use increased from 210,000 in 
1933 to 483,000 in 1938; the number of motor lorries for farming work 
rose from 26,000 to 195,000 during the same period. According to 
Russian statistics, industrial production between 1929 and 193 8 rose by 
roughly 400 per cent. This figure in comparison with chat of 1913 
showed an increase of 900 per cent. 

Marshal Budjenny declared, quite righdy, at the meeting of the JLussian 
Communist Party in March 1939: ‘From the military point of view, high 
quality steel means increased artillery, tanks, planes. It is due to high 
quality steel that planes can fly with greater speed and at a greater height. 
The Red Army has gained immense advantages from Russia’s s^’stcmatic 
industrialization.’ 

The rebuilding of Russia’s economy was behind schedule at times from 
one cause or the other. Also the Soviet Union had to fa(X some embartassr- 
ing situations in regard to industry and traffic and this not only during 
the first stages of the Soviet regime. G. M. Malenkov, for example, com- 
plained at lie meeting of tie Russian Communist Party in February 15^41 
of red-tapism in Russian economy and of neglect in u tilizin g industrial 
products, mentioning among otier things that seventy serviceable turning 
lathes were once found at a plant under snow and rubble. Though, be- 
yond doubt, inconveniences arose in respect of industrial rationalization 
and systematization, spectacular advances were made in every field of 
industry since tsarism disappeared. The BerUntf Bdrsertzdtuti^ wrote on 
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August 1 8th, 1937: ‘The Russians use only the very best material, the 
best educated and quaMed workmen and outstanding industrial tech- 
nicians for ever\Thing which is concerned wnth economic mobilization/ 
And in truth Soviet Russia worked well. The foundations upon which 
the Red Army’s economy is built far outstrip Russia’s general economy. 
The Red Army enjoys most advantageous conditions as a result of the 
armament industrv’ wliich has worked far better than those industries 
which produce for civil requirements. 

Taking the good with the bad, the Soviet Union’s organization of her 
industr}’ is admirable and is a highly important factor in Russia’s military 
power. 

Wherever large-scale industrialization takes place, the condition of the 
people as a whole improves. This development applies in particular to 
the quality of a nation’s soldiery, so that the standard of the entire army 
is advanced. In this connection it may be mentioned that the number of 
workmen and employees in Russia doubled during the period from , 1928 
to 1937, and amounted to thirty millions in 1940. Nevertheless Russia is 
still predominantly an agrarian country, but the standard of life among 
the peasantry is rising, owing to collective farming, the mechanization of 
agriculture, and the enormous impetus which has been given to school 
life an^ educational opportunities. The Russian peasant is no longer 
the ilHterate man he was in 1914, The events of the j&rst World War, the 
revolution, and the civil war which followed have greatly influenced the 
Russian people. The fact that the Russian peasants succeeded in driving 
out their former masters and took possession of their lands is of incal- 
culable psychological significance. Moreover the victory of Russian 
workmen and peasants over the interventionists and counter-revolution- 
aries resulted in all accretion of self-confidence. Russian nationalism has 
risen as did French nationalism in the days of the Great Revolution. And 
Russia’s industrialization has served not only as a lever on cultural life in 
general but has raised the Russian consciousness as a nation to a high 
pitch, 

★ 

The unescpected display of potent and imposing resistance as well as 
die martial spirit of the Red Army goes to prove that Bolshevik patriotism 
is by no means a mere phrase, but is an impressive reality. This marvellous 
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Russian patriotism became particularly apparent when the Russian 
armies had at first to accomplish the hard business of retreating and re- 
treating without damping down their fighting spirit and losing their 
confidence. The Red Army stood up to the ordeal with admirable 
tude. The German armies of the dictator state had not had to face anv 
such ordeal but we may be sure that they would has'C maintained their 
morale if the French had broken into the Rhineland in the first days of 
the second World War, thus launching a surprise attack upon tlie Nazis, 
Though the form of government on which the people's rights and 
liberties is based is of the utmost importance, critical moments will arise 
in a nation s life when even those who are strongly opposed to the existing 
regime and its policies think it "best to silence their opposition in the 
interest of the nation s future welfare — - especially during a short war or 
at the beginning of a long one. This vras the case during the war of 
unifi cation in Germany. Those who wish to overthrow the existing 
dictatorship bide their time in the full consciousness of the responsihiiitj* 
they owe their own nation. Thus they deem it best, in the interest of the 
nation, to co-operate with the regime whose actions and measures they 
otherwise disapprove. Even the strongest opponents of dictatorship feel 
obliged, if their country has to wage offensive war on the gigantic scale, 
to help to the best of their ability because, should they fail to do so, defeat 
with its evil consequences might overwhelm their own nation. ^ 

These reflections do not apply to the Soviet Union. For Russia it w^as 
a defensive War. Moreover, the ignominy of the peace of Brest-Litovsk 
and tibe occupation of the Ukraine were fresh in the Russian people's 
memory. Many a Russian alive to-day had to live through those fearfiiT 
years when, not having the strength to carry on the war and not even 
wishing to do so, they had to see their country tom asunder and devastated. 
After 1933, the Russian government had positive proof as to the fiitc in 
store for their country should Germany conquer. The Russian 6migr& 
detest Stalin and his policy. Yet even the extremist White Guardsmen 
took a firm line in favour of Soviet Russia’s defensive war against the 
German National Socialists. All Russians, irrespective of their individual 
shades of opinion, were convinced that the Nazis did not aim merely at 
annihilating Bolshevism, hut at the domination and exploitation of 
Russia herselfi 

Nevertheless it must be assumed that there are Russians wto have it in 
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mind to overthrow the existing regime and who deem that such actio 
would be advantageous to Russia, But the nationals of a modem totali 
tarian state face great, if not insurmountable, difficulties in rallying to 
gethcr for effective opposition. Lack of political freedom, of free menta 
activities, of a free press, of trade unions and other freely formed associa 
tions on the one hand, and an all-powerful dictatorial organization oj 
the other hand, are the most obvious obstacles to the creation of a com- 
pact opposition. It has been thought by some that the creation of ai, 
opposition party might be more readily procured in Russia than in Naz 
Germany, because, let us say, certain sociological and geographical ifacton 
might render very difficult or even impossible a strict governmental 
control over the attitude of people in some area or other of so vast a 
territory as Russia. But wx have seen, though there were excellent 
opportunities for oppositional uprising, especially in the first phases of 
the Russo-German war when the Soviet armies were compelled to retreat 
again and again and when consequently disorganization took place in a 
number of Russian provinces, nothing in the least like an uprising came 
to pass. The basis for such loyalty on the part of Russian citizens to their 
regime is to be found in their boundless patriotism on the one hand, 
and in their fear of a return to feudal conditions on the other. There may 
also be other reasons for this unswerving loyalty, but— to all appearances— 
material and technical reasons do not play a prominent part. It may even 
be that many a Russian accepts the Bolshevik regime because of fear lest 
there be a return to the feudal system. Such a fear is far greater than any 
other Russian anxiety just as it was in Irance during Napoleonic days. 
This interpretation is the more likely to be accurate since Stalin’s pro- 
clamation on July 3rd, 1941, in which he warned his compatriots that the 
memy’s intention was to restore large estates and tsarism and to Ger- 
manize the Russian peoples. On November 6th, 1941, Stalin said that 
the Hitler regime is nothing other than an imitation of the reactionary 
sarist system’. Stalin seemed to have attached great value to these argu- 
nents — and he had good reason for doing so. The spirit of the Russian 
October revolution is still very much alive. 

The rallying words of Soviet Russia’s leading personalities are both 
lational and patriotic — not world-revolutionary. The reasons for this are 
ibvious. They axe partly due to the present world situation in the realm 
f politics. To lay stress on world-wide revolution would be unsuitable 
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and inexpedient. Also deference has to be paid to the ^c:isitivcness of 
those Russians who arc neither Bolshevists nor Stalinists in tlidr heart cf 
hearts nor world-revolutionists, and who accept the Soviet rceinte on 
the practical grounds of national as well as social wel!-bcu;g. The con- 
temporary attitude of the Soviet regime towards home and foreign 
policy shows that Bolshevism has had to accommodate itself to world- 
wide poHtical reahties, and has not been able rigidly to cling to its original 
ideology. In prevailing circumstances Russia has much to be grateful 
for in tht support she has been given by the capitalist great powers of 
Great Britain and the United States of America, upon wliich the future 
fate of aU the states depends. 

★ 

Should the British Empire and the United States have failed in this 
war, Russia would have been disrupted and plundered. On the other 
hand, if Russia had been broken, though it would have had grave reper- 
cussions on Britain and the United States, such a defeat W'ould not seal 
their fate. We have to remember diat the western powers won the first 
World War after Russia’s withdrawal and collapse and it was entirely 
'through their victory that the conquered and occupied provinces of 
Russia became free again. If the Bolshevists of that day expected Russia’s 
salvation by world revolution, it proved a miscalculation. With good 
reason the Bolshevists of our era have taken time by the forelock and 
rely on the more real factors of vrorld policy. 

The entire history of the Soviet Union has developed along a line of 
gradual adaptation to world political realities. It is not a voluntary adapta- 
tion but one imposed by world politics. Nor has it been spectacular, since 
Soviet Russia imperturbably continues to adhere to Bolshevik phraseology. 
The pohey adopted by Soviet Russia at Rapallo was already a proof that 
Moscow no longer thought in terms of world revolution, since the pro- 
pagation of this idea had conspicuously faded. The Soviet Union tried 
therefore, as far as possible with Germany’s aid, to maintain and to build 
up the strength of Soviet Russia. Co-operation between the Soviet 
Union and certain German circles was at that time fairly- intimate. But 
National Socialism dragged Germany into a deepening enmity tovrards 
her eastern neighbour, on account of its plans of conquest in eastern 
Europe. This enmity led in the end to the Russo-German war. The 
confl^ could not be prevented in the long run, but, as wc know, it was 
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delayed for a little while by Gennan diplomatic actions dictated by her 
fear of a war on two fronts. By an irony of fate the Red Army became 
familiar with von Seeckt’s military’ principles and put them to practical 
use — greatly to Germany’s disadvantage. In tliis respect the Russians 
proved to be more modem Europeans than the French who had far better 
preliminary conditions for the utilization of von Seeckt’s military principles 
had they wished. 

Both Germany and the Soviet Union enjoyed the advantage of having 
to build their armies from the foundation upward and did not have to 
rely in the higher commands on men grown hoary in old traditions, but 
on men of high impulsive pow’er. Experience gained during the civil 
war and especially by the victorious campaigns of Red partisans helped 
in tlic ’creation of an eifective modem militaiy machine. Only a few 
leaders among the Red partisans had been officers in the old tsarist army. 
Most of the partisans W'cre keen communists and revolutionaries in 
tsarist days. Budjenny, a marshal of the Red Army and a well-known 
leader of Russian partisans who created the formation of Red Cossacks, 
was a non-commissioned officer in the tsar’s army. The same can be 
said of Marshal Voroshilov. Marshal Timoshenko was a factory hand in* 
tsarist Russia. Such sudden promotions did not take place either in the 
National Sociahst or in the Fascist revolutions. We have to go back to 
the Great French revolution to find anything similar. 

★ 

Guerrilla -w^arfarc has always pkyed an important part in the course of 
great wars. It is playing the same sort of part nowadays. In the series of 
mihtary pubhcatioiis among wffiich there was also de Gaulle’s book, a 
monograph on Guerrilla Warfare by Arthur Brhardt was pubhshed in 
1935. The author begins with a description of the acts of guerrillas in 
Spain and ends with those of Red partisans in Russia. In his prefatory 
remarks, the author tells us that ‘guerrilla warfare often proved the 
ultimate means of defence among a poorly armed people whose existence 
was at stake’. Though their adversaries were vastly superior in equipment, 
the Bolshevists won the civil war by means of guerrillas whose activities 
were aided by the geographical situation of the 'country. Erhardt goes 
on: ‘These previous occurrences should serve as a warning as to the terri- 
fying experiences which may be expected. In numerous battles during 
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the World War 1914-18, the massive weight of v\eap 'r s tlx; harriers 
steel along wide fronts, militars* staffs and ha^e^ isintp!/ crMmrfcJ to 
pieces, melted away, under the ardour of dicsc reveal :nctaods 
of warfare. Generals of high standing together with vigore'»u^ young 
officers found themselves hclplcs^i in face ot the new tactics evn'lveJ by 
the guerrillas whose efficienq.' had not even been .>urT:u^ed by ti:e best- 
trained experts. Perhaps some decades ahead wnile reviewing aiich 
systematic and intensive guerrilla warfare it may ct 'inc to be judged as a 
significant forerunner of a new fighting tactic, tactics no Icss important 
than those which mechanized troops and barbed wire carried out during 
the Manchurian campaign of 1904-05, or than tlic utilization cl: tanx 
armies for reviving mobile warfare in the summer ot 191H. 

‘For these and other reasons it is to be regretted that relatively litue is 
known in western Europe about the experiences and results ot the 
guerrilla warfare carried on by Red partisans. Even the generals of the 
White Guards who themselves witnessed all that luppened in guemlla 
warfare do not reveal any essential facts about it. Their autobiographies 
are written in the traditional manner. They tell us of operational move- 
ments, battles, and the shifting of fronts. It is open to question whether 
these generals ever realized that their outmoded metltods of war had been 
broken by strokes or, rather, by the stabs and arrows of new weapons. 
Strangdy enough the great military powers do not seem to have 
sufficient attention to the importance of the guerrilla form of w'ar wltich 
decided the fate of the immense Russian state. r 1 t> 

The same author lays stress also on the fact that traditions of the Russian 
civil war were handed down to the Red Army and to Russm yot^ 
wHch were strongly influenced by them, and prophesies that guemlla 
warfare as a means of strategy will stand on a par with ffie operations ot 
the regular army in the next Russian war . It may be doubtc ^ ^ ^ 
partisans wfll be able effectively to operate abroad, but Acre is no doi^t 
that an enemy invasion of the vastn^scs of Russia meet vn 
toughest resistance of Soviet guerrillas. Parrisans wodd pc und^cd 
support to the engagements of the Red Army and as effectively w^arrass 
any action tahen by the intruders. Such action would gam m efiecOveH 

ness the farther the enemy marched into Russia. 

Among the many Germans who neglected to study tbs pecu^ty and 
therefore gready underestimated the potentiality and potency of partisan 
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actividesamong Soviet citizens, and consequently held far too biased and 
optimisitic a view of the German invasion, were those who belonged to 
the circle of the Journal of Geopolitics, which was closely connected with 
personalities of high standing in the Third Reich. In its July 1941 issue this 
journal, shortly after the outbreak of Russo-German hostilities, published 
an article by Kurt Vorwinckel which is of particular and actual interest. 
The topic was discussed in the question form of ‘ . . . another Napoleon?’ 
The author proved that Germany not only underrated the possible 
actions of Russian partisans but also a great many other important things. 
Conditions in our iiys are quite difierent from thpse which existed in the 
Napoleonic epoch. Furthermore Vorwinckel is quite right in declaring 
that technical developments have rendered Hidef’s task much more com- 
prehensive than that of Napoleon and things were altogether difierent in 
the French Emperor’s day. Vorwinckel argues that the immense advance 
made in technical devices has reduced the difiiculties in overcoming vast 
spaces. The writer of the article considers that the Fiihrer, even before the 
outbreak of the war on his eastern front and the wholesale retreat of the 
Russian army all along the line, had taken the task which lay before him 
in too superficial a manner. But Vorwinckel’s major argument is that, 
owing to modem technique, territories can now be conquered which it 
would have been impossible for Napoleon to conquer because he had not 
the wherewithal to do so. The map of Europe has shrunk considerably 
in recent times, so that should the Fiihrer deem it necessary to occupy 
Europe from the Channel to the Urals, he could do so with greater 
freihty than it took Napoleon to occupy the BJiineland. 

But in spite ofall these theoretical calculations on the part of Vorwinckel, 
Napoleon entered Moscow on September 15th, 1812, whereas Hitier was 
still frirly far away from the Russian capital on September 15th, 1941. 
There must, consequendy, be something wrong with Vorwinckel’s 
geopolitical considerations. Above all, Vorwinckel seems to be amazingly 
inconsistent in that he shuts his eyes to the fact that not Hider alone enjoys 
the advantages of the technical developments of our days, but Stalin in no 
less measure does so likewise. Furthermore, not in Europe alone have 
distances shrunk but the whole globe has undergone a similar meta- 
morphosis, so that existing technical appliances assist the British Empire, 
the United States, and the Soviet Union in as high a measure as they do 
the Third Reich. 
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All the same, technical achievements and the increase of population, etc., 
are more advantageous to Germany than to Russia in certain respects. So 
is the situation of a continental power better than it was a centur)’ ago. But 
the more land a countr)’ conquers nowadays the more it is forced to 
conquer. The wealthier a nation is in men and weapons the greater its 
economic needs. Thus Germany’s cr\' for more ‘living space’ means that 
she not only wishes to dominate European economy but economic affair;> 
the world over, so that even if she should succeed in penetrating deepiy 
into Asia, this will still be too exiguous a space for her vaulting ambitions. 
Napoleon was not faced by such acute troubles nor had he to envisage 
the conquest of Baku as Hitler has had to do in his urgent need of petrol 
LudendorfF, like the Fiihrer, w'-as obliged to face this problem of od 
supplies. 

★ 

German experts, among them Friedensburg, calculated some years 
before the outbreak of World War No. 11 that die consumption of petrol 
would be two or three times greater than in peace-time. If this estimate be 
correct, then Germany, who needed seven million tons of petrol a year in 
peace, would need fifteen to twenty million tons a year in W’ar. As a 
matter of fact, these estimates proved too high during the first stages of the 
second World War, for they were based on the supposition that hostilities 
would be long drawn out. In the initial phases of the present conflict 
Germany consumed not more than 1,600,000 tons of petrol during her 
campaign in Holland, Belgium, and France, but had seized over 2,500,000 
tons of petrol while she was forging ahead so swiftly. Thus she had a 
surplus of roughly 1,000,000 tons of petrol. Apart from this she would 
not have encountered any difSculties regardi n g her petrol supply during 
the first phase of the present war, since she herself produced about 3,500,000 
tons of synthetic motor oil in 1940, and had some millian tons of petrol 
firom the Rumanian oilfields to draw upon in the same year. The total of 
Rumanian oil output amounted to 5,800,000 tons in 194^* larger 

moiety of this went to Germany . 

But as the war went dragging on the German petrol situauon increas- 
ingly worsened. The question of where to get petrol during a is one 

of Germany’s most acute problems, Italy was in an even mote unenviablic 
position in this respect. In this connection H. G. Tonndorf’s ixsfp&ssiou 
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of the topic is of great interest. He says in liis book Oljan (Oil, Stock- 
holm, 1941)/ that ‘Germany, after her preliminary successes, is now 
obliged not only to provide petrol for her own needs, but also for the use 
of many other countries. This she is compelled to do because otherwise 
the economic life of those countries w’^ould Income endangered. The main- 
tenance of these countries’ economy is 'of prime importance to Germany. 
Under normal conditions all these territories taken togetlier and now in 
German hands would need about twrenty-tw^o million tons of petrol a 
year. Yet Germany has only about eleven million tons to spare annually. 
In spite of the w^onderfiil efficiency of Germany’s industry for the pro- 
duction of synthetic oil, the ratio between supply and demand is even more 
unfavourable to her in tliis war than it was in the last.’ 

It is therefore quite comprehensible that Germany should have made so 
risky a bid to acquire the Caucasian oilfields. In 1939 the Soviet Union 
produced 29,500,000 tons of petrol. About 90 per cent of this was piped 
from Baku, Grozny, and Maikop. Baku is by far the most productive 
place among them, since about 73.5 per cent of the total Russian petrol is 
derived from this source. Baku w^as, therefore, the main target of German 
aspirations. 

Gayda, Mussolini’s intimate and zealous collaborator, declared very 
frankly at the time of the outbreak of the Russo-German war that ‘getting 
oil is the chief objective now, because oil takes precedence of everything 
else in carrying on the war’. From this we may gather that the possession 
of the Russian, oilfields was a question of the greatest urgency for the 
Axis powers. As it turned out, and on account of the resistance put up by 
the Red Army, Germany did not take possession of the Russian oilfields 
in the Caucasus, but on the contrary used up immense quantities of petrol 
during her military operations there. Naturally the giant motorized 
armies, moving on relatively bad roads, driving at full speed through vast 
steppes, swallowed up no end of petrol, Caucasian oil became a mirage so 
far as Germany was concerned. The hope that Caucasian oil would play 
as important a part in the second World War as Rumanian oil had played 
in first World War, in favour of the central European powers, dwindled 
away. 

Baku is not only a fountain-head for petrol, but also a signpost point- 
ing the way to India’, as a former Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs once ' 
said. For this reason Soviet Russia had with all her might to protect the 
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Caucasus Mountains from German invasion both in her omi interest and 
in that of her ally Great Britain. And Great Britain herself had coed 
reason, jointly with Russia, to ask for effective counter-measures against 
German activities from the Iran government, because it was there that 
during the 1914-18 w^ar Germany had built the military reads leading to 
Afghanistan. In addition to this, Britain had valuable oil resen'es for the 
provisioning of her na\w. Yet another pregnant factor played its role in 
thejoint Russian and British invasion ofiran on August asth. 1941. Russia 
and Great Britain were cut off from the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, 
and had therefore to secure mutual communication by other ways. Con- 
trol over Iran by Russia and Great Britain was an essential prerequisite 
to guaranteeing the arrival of transports from overseas to the Persian Guli. 
Here they were unloaded before being sent on to Russia. It was ot the 
utmost consequence that Russia’s supply of war equipment from abroad 
should find this line of communication open. 

The example of Iran shows clearly that great sea powen luvc many 
means at their disposal for replacing lost opportunities by new ones. 

★ 

As in the first World War so in the second, Germany and her satellites 
controlled the inner line, whereas Great Britain and her allies controlled 
the exterior -line. The great strategical advantage of controlling the inner 
line is unquestionably lost if the powers in possession of the inner line arc 
forced* to transfer the main scene of their military operations to remote 
areas which are within easy gt35p of the powers of the exterior line, namely 
those countries which enjoy superiority at sea. In my opinion, this con- 
stitutes another instance for the concept that the technical appKanccs of our 
days, though they may enable the nation to surmount diffic^tics pr^ 
sented by vast spaces, cannot remove obstacles which have their roots in 
the vastness of space itseff. To revert for a moment to what the gcc|oli- 
tidan Vorwinckd says, his assertion that ‘Hitler has nothing to fear from 
the obstacles imposed by vast spaces, as Napoleon had in his Russian 
campaign, even if the Fifiurer had it in mind to drive the Bnt^ out oi 
India’, seems rather invalid in view of the lessons learned duiing tl^ 
campaigns in North Aficica and* in Ru^ia hersdf. ^ ^ ^ 

In any case the possession of an exterioi: line of cornmuincation is ot 
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great strategical value in the guarding of India from attack. Lines of com- 
munication play a foremost part in this instance. Though Alexander the 
Great had nothing to fear from an assault on the flank of his army, though 
this army was relatively small and, in view of its primitive armament and 
general requirements, did not need such lines of commumcation, German 
officers who fought in the Orient during the first World War admired 
Alexander the Great^s organization of his lines of commumcation. From 
this the lesson can be drawn that great value is attached to lines of com- 
munication. The problem becomes of increasing importance when 
military equipment is on a vast scale and the soldiers’ needs are increased. 
Liman von Sanders stated that the German lines of communication in the 
Orient had to accomplish three times as much as the Turkish, because the 
German soldier required enormously more in the way of equipment and 
health services than did the Turks owing to a climate to which they were 
unaccustomed. In this connection may be mentioned that German strateg- 
ists very much disliked the ideas of that ‘anonymous soldier who believed 
that Britain could be vanquished in the Orient by relatively small forces. 
Lieutenant-General Kabisch wrote in his book Controversial Questions 
of World War (published 1927): ‘The strategic fancy of the “anonymous 
soldier ’ shows that he has not the faintest notion of the difficulty in 
keeping troops in the remote Orient eflfectiveand ready for combat. Such 
a degree of ignorance is almost unbelievable when we recall the pitfalls 
encountered in Palestine and the fiite of the Turkish armies in the Caucasian 
Mountains, etc.' 

Field-Marshal von Hindenburg tells us in his autobiography that wide 
circles in Germany were greatly interested in the theatres of operation in 
the east, and that many Germans indulged in the idea ‘of marching over- 
land so as to seize our dangerous and powerful British enemy by the throat'. 
But, as Kuhl remarks, Hindenburg hadixo patience with such Napoleonic 
dreaming. The old man was right, because the most important prelimin- 
ary condition for such an extensive enterprise was lacking, namely, ade- 
quate lines of communication. Kuhl added that the adventurpus and 
fentastic plans put forward showed the authors to be without knowledge 
of conditions in the Orient. Britain rules not only the oceans but also the 
Caspian Sea, the Black Sea, and the lower Tigris and Euphrates. A modem 
‘Alexander march’ to India belongs to the land of dreams. It would have 
been a major blunder on the part of the German High Command to aim 
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at such an expedition, for it would have absorbed maJiy forces winch were 
badly needed in more decisive theatres of war. 

★ 

Count Revcntlo'vv, that passionate old man who hated Britain to the 
depth of his soul, gave expression to his feelings of bitter disappointment 
about the events of the first World War in a book. The Germans hoped 
for a war that resembled a crusade, a ‘sacred war’ as they were wont to 
say, which would bring about the disintegration of the British Empire, 
But their hopes proved vain, for the British Commonwealth advanced 
towards Germany on a firont w’hich was both compact and united. There- 
in lies the greatness and strength of the English peoples. They know very 
well how to take into account historical necessities abroad as well as in the 
homeland and to act accordingly, forestalling revolutions by political 
evolution. It is largely due to this faculty that the British Empire shows 
such superiority over other nations in overcoming the immense difficulties 
it had to face at the outbreak of the second World War, 

It would be foolish to deny that the British Empire has its own special 
problems of home politics and many a Britisher believed that not enough 
was being done to solve these problems. But it may be taken for 
granted that aU the political problems of the British Commonwealth taken 
together are not so threatening or of such a kind as those confronting 
Britain’s enemies. 

The Indian problem grew somewhat more complicated after Japan 
entered the war. But it is dear that Japan will not be able to achieve political 
ascendancy over the inhabijtants of India nor will she ever succeed in 
occupying that country. The preliminary conditions for the former 
and for Ae latter do not exist. And though there was much discussion 
about Japan and Germany jointly taku^ action against India, there was no 
sign at all that such a combined movement would take place. The Euro- 
pean continental powers are far away from India, and the roads to India 
would prove very thorny for their armies. The diflSculties arc many: 
geographic, climatic, technical. The most formidable obstacles of ail are 
imposed by the armies and navies of Great Britain and the United States of 
America. 

Grandiose as the conquest of India by a European continental powCT 
might be, it would ftde into insignificance if that power maint a i ned this 
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conquest and economically exploited it without having supremacy at sfea. 
Though the chances of any European continental power taking possession 
of India by mihtary forces ‘dry-shod’ is wellnigh impossible, the idea of 
repeating anew Alexander the Great’s expedition has come to the fore 
again and again whenever invasion of the British Isles has failed. In spite 
qf the manifold technical advances of modem days such an expedition 
would prove no easier than jumping from Calais to Dover, and would 
most certainly bring no profit to the conqueror. 

It was not by the accident of fate that Napoleon did not get to India« 
But let us assume that he had got there. It might not have been so 
impossible at* that epoch to bring the war to a satisfactory conclusion there 
as it w-ould be nowadays with Britain and the United States of America 
w^orking hand in hand. Wilham 11 was up against an absolute impossi- 
bility just as Hitler is to-day. Churchill said on April 27th, 1941 • *The 
Huns may lay their hands for a time upon the granaries of the Ukraine 
and the oil-wells of the Caucasus. They may dominate the Black Sea. 
They may dominate the Caspian. Who can teU? We shall do our best 
to meet them and fight them wherever they go. But there is one thing 
which is certain. There is one thing which rises out of the vast welter 
which is sure and solid, and which no one in his senses can' mistake. . . . 
In order to win this war, he [Hider] must either conquer this island by 
invasion, or he must cut the ocean lifeline which joins us to the United 
States.’ 

The last sentence seems to conflict with a statement made by Churchill 
on June 4th, 1940, when he assured the pubUc that the British Empire 
would continue to fight, even if this island or a large part of it were sub- 
jugated and starving’. But it must be remembered that the Prime Minister 
emphasized at die same time his belief that such a disaster would never 
overtake the British Isles. Nor did Churchill, on the face of it, ever 
harbour the remotest fear that such a highly problematic event would 
take place. 

Broadcasting from the B.B.C., Churchill declared on Juno 22nd, 1941, 
that he was not at all surprised at Germany’s invasion of R.ussia. He was 
in a position to say this because of his intimate knowledge of the con- 
ditions and the general course the batde for the Adantic was raking as 
well as of German invasion plans regarding the British Isles. It may be 
assumed th^ Churchill felt quite safe on his island, perhaps even safer 
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than he would* oflBcialiy admit. We cveri bciiuvc that hs rcn'^ark o!i 
the same date, that Hidcr’s invasion of Russia ‘may be a prelude to an 
attempted invasion of the British Isles’, was niainlv dictated bv psycho- 
logical acumen and reflections on the political siruanon arising ciut of the 
war. If repeated allusion to pending German invasion of the British 
Isles was also meant to stimulate the British pt‘(^ple hito making every* 
effort in favour of war production, it certainly acted with good effect. 
We cannot, therefore, agree with General von Kuhl when he expressed 
astonishment and asked: ^Why on earth was the fear of a Gcnnan invasion 
deliberately kept alive in England during the w hole duration of the first 
World War?* At any rate, it W'ould not seem either usc'ful or expedient 
during the present wax to blink the possibility^ of a German invasion of the 
British Isles, be it officially or half-officially, because that might on the 
one hand create too high an optimism and thus bring ab*aut a slackening 
of the war effort on the part of the British Empire, w hile on the other 
hand the United States of America might react unfavourably too. Since 
Churchill knows best what can and w^hat should be said, we may take it 
for granted that he had very good reason for not even hinting at the 
historical experience that Britain’s deadly enemy did not march against 
the east until such time as he had lost every hope of coping with British 
sea power and invading the British Isles. 

★ 

•The former Soviet Minister for Foreign Affairs, Litvinov, said in his 
jocular and characteristic way early in July 1941, that ‘Hitler's fiulure to 
vanquish Britain proves his lack of training for a Channel swim, so he 
was in duty bound to set “lightningwar” against Russia agoing*. Asimikr 
situation occuiicd in 1812, and Stalin is right when he compares Ac con- 
temporary Russo-Gennan conflicfwiA the war in that year. A comparison 
of prevailing conditions wiA Aosc in the first World War in respect of 
Germany’s tactics towards Russia is easily made. 

A parallel also be drawn between the lost sea fight of Trafalg^ and 
Napoleon’s marrh on Moscow and Germany’s fiiilurc in her U-boat war- 
&re and LudendorflT s into the Ukraine. What of the present war? 

It seems to us probable that National Socialist Germany would have 
invaded Russia even if the results of her U-boat campaign had been so 
sadsfiictory as to bring about Great Britain’s capitulation within a measur- 
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able space of time. Nevertheless, the coincidence that the* sinkings due to 
U-boat activities were at their lowest in June 1941 as compared with 
previous months md the start of Germany’s war against Russia at the same 
time, has a symbolical significance all its own. What Churchill said on 
November 12th, 1941 about ship losses due to U-boats may be cited: ‘In 
the four months ending with June, we lost just over 2,000,000 tons, or 
an average of 500,000 tons per month. In the last four months ending 
with October, we lost less than 750,000 l;ons, or an average of 180,000 tons 
per month. 180,000 contrasts very favourably with 500,000 tons.’ 

Attlee, the Deputy Prime Minister, stated in the House of Commons on 
January 8th, 1942, that a satisfactory decline in shipping losses continued. 
This is corroborated by figures fiimished by the Germans themselves!. 
According to them, 537,000 tons were sunk in August, 683,000 tons 
in September, 441,000 tons in October, 232,000 tons in November, and 
257,000 tons in December 1941. 

In the above-mentioned speech, Churchill likewise was optimistic about 
Great Britain's situation in regard to food supplies, declaring that stocks 
of provisions in Britain had doubled since September 1939. He added: 
‘In the various remarks which the Deputy-Fiihrer, Herr Hess, has let 
fall from time to time during his sojourn in our midst, nothing has been 
more clear than that Hitler relied upon the starvation attack more than 
upon invasion to bring us to our knees. His hopes were centred upon 
starvation, as his boasts have made the world aware. So^ far as 1941 at 
least is concerned, those hopes have been dashed to the ground.’ 

It is significant that so great a statesman as ChurchiU, whose reserve is 
well known, did not end this favourable statement, on the war situation 
without giving a warning: ‘But this only increases his need to come at 
us by direct invasion as soon as he can screw up his courage and his 
arrangements to take the plunge.’ In this connection we may point out 
that Napoleon reverted to his invasion plan of 1797-98 when his plans 
regarding the east had miscarried after tsar Paul’s assassination and when 
he hadl resumed the war agamst England after the peace of Amiens. 
Similar signs can be read in Germany’s fluctuating fortunes in the 
second World War. First she uttered threats of invasion, then menaced 
Britain with a n ni h ilation by U-boat war&re, and finally, when the 
U-boats had &ikd to bring about a decision in 1941, this threat alternated 
wiA loud infixes which announced aunihilAfiTtg blows in the east as the 
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liarbingers of the end of the British blockade of Gcmiaiiy and even of 
final victory over Britain. From all this, die real motives nt Germany's 
offensive against Russia can readily be gleaned. 

> 

The core of all the developments whidi taken pltce the course 
of the second World War lies in that Germany, luving no other way 
out » of her difficulties, w^as compelled to march intc*> Russia, That she 
w^as forced to do so is as great a triumph of British sea suprcmac)' as 
when. Napoleon, too, in his day, was compelled to rake the field against 
Russia. 

But when Germany set going her immense war machine against Russia 
the ratio of her strength in the air to that of the British Isles changed to her 
disadvantage, for she had to switch a considerable part of ]*cr air fleet to 
the eastern front. This fact is an interesting subji'cr tor a consideration of 
‘Air power and Sea pow’er’. 

Though the blockade imposed by Britain on Germany had torced the 
National Socialists to inarch into Russia, the Third Reich in their propa- 
ganda sought to the tables fay claiming that this blockade had been 
frustrated by the German invasion of the So\ict Union. This was the 
third time that the Germans screamed across the Channel to England: Wc 
have wrested your most powerful weapon from your hands. The first 
time this cry resounded was when Ludendorflf entered the Ukraine in 
1918; the second when the Russo-German pact was signed on August 
23rd, 1939. Shortly after the first time Germany broke down com- 
pletely; and not so long after Germany had been jubilant over her block- 
ade-runner Soviet Russia’ she took the field with her armies against ber 
own ‘blockade-runner’. Twice Germany claimed that the British blockade 
had been destroyed, thus proving her boast to be a mere illusion or sheer 
war propaganda. 

Apart firom the feet that even had the German break-thxou^ to the 
i^t proved a success it would not have solved Germany’s economic 
problems. The Gennans did not derive mudi economic advantage &om 

the Russian provinces they occupied. In the first place the R^ians had 
before evacuating indefensible positions destroyed industrial plants, 
agri^tural madunes, railways, etc. at these places, and had earned off 
cattle, tractors, railway carriages, etc. Secondly, the Russian population 
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which remained behind set up an extremely efiective resistance to the 
armies of occupation. Thirdly, Russian partisans’ activities led to con- 
siderable confusion in the enemy’s s37stematized economy. In contrast 
wilh conditions prevailing in 1918, the German armies had to bear in 
mind that there were very strong Russian forces and a mighty Soviet air 
force to contend with. Also this time Russia would have powerful allies, 
such as Great Britain and possibly the United States of America. These 
many adverse factors made the economic exploitation of occupied Rus- 
sian areas very dfficult. In spite of all the efforts made by the Germans to 
organize the economic life of the Ukraine, results fell far short of expect- 
ations, though they took more from the Ukraine this time than in 1918. 
The Germans at home were, as early as March 1942, deeply disappointed 
because they were informed that food rations would have to be reduced 
drastically in Ap^. The German press had warned the German people 
against indulging in hopes of a quick utilization of occupied Russian 
territory and an abundant influx of food from the Ukraine, since this 
province was not a land brimming over with milk and honey as many 
thought, and it would need a year to reap a full harvest, To coat the bitter 
pill of reduced food rations, extravagant promises were made to the 
German people as to future supphes. Certainly, territories acquired in 
the cast could not solve the urgent food problem of Greater ^rmany 
with practically the whole of Europe to cater for. 

Not only the provision of quantities of food, but also its appropriate 
distribution, plays a pronment part in the feeding of the whole population 
of a country. So much depends on means of transport, in which Germany 
was badly off, as her railway system was overstrained. One illustration 
will suffice. Though there was a plentiful crop of potatoes in Germany, 
this important article of diet was often difficult to get in the larger towns 
because of insufficient transport. This is not surprising when we remember 
that in the 1914-18 war in France the Allied’ Armies claimed 75 per cent 
of the carrying capacity of tKe French railways. There is even less reason 
for surprise when it is remembered that a considerable part of European 
inland trade uses sea routes in times of peace. Whenever practicable 
the means of transport by water is preferred because it is less expensive 
than by rail. Traffic is therefore ac^'usted to it. But since sea ti^c to 
European continental countries is in part eliminated and is risky 
in war-time the defleit has to be made good by river, rail, or lorry. 
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The use of overland routes, again, is restricted because of greater and 
quicker wear and tear of material and because of difficulties in procuring 
the necessary quantities of fuel. War traffic is tiius a serious problem f'^r 
Germany. 

It was significant of the abrupt change in the war situation that Gemiaii} 
in 1942 was assuring the world at large again and again that she was ready 
to meet any attempted invasion on the part of the Allies. Whereas Gt r- 
mans shouted to Britain formerly, Took out, we’re coming’- now they 
were shouting, ‘Come on, if you dare*. 

In the meantime Germany behaved as though she had already conquered 
the whole Caucasus and brought home all its wealth and had defeated the 
Soviet Union. On August 13th, 1941, the Frankjurter Zeitmg wrote that 
Germany would be invincible after her Russian campaign, and nobody 
would henceforth venture to at^k her. In its issue of October 26th, 1941, 
this paper assured its readers that petrol and oil would never again be a 
problem for Germany, and that the British blockade and the FLA.F. no 
longer mattered so far as Greater Germany was concerned. The Third 
Reich’s Minister of Economics, Dr. Funk, expressed himself with rather 
more reserve than the Frani^rter Zeitmg he claimed at that time that 

events in the Russian theatre of war were bringing Germany within sight 
of a decisive victory. The Frankjurter 2 ^itung, on the other hand, asserted 
that the war was then already decided on the* continent, and not as the 
British ^had conceived it w’ould be on the Atlantic. This indicates very 
clearly what Germany ardendy hoped for. In this connection we have to 
remember that the German regime was disappointed at the results of its 
U-hoat campaign and had already lost every hope of eficcting a compro- 
mise peace with Great Britain and the United States. One outlet alone 
remained to National Socialist Germany: to make the best possibk use 
of her war with Soviet Russia, alike militarily, economically, and 
politically. 

Besides exerting her fiffistrengffi in order to bring her lavish plans to 
Scuition, Germany had also to use her propaganda for the same aims. 
By ‘revolutionizing economy in the east Gci^^aany would be rendered 
wer more independent and fi?ec fioom Churchill’s or Rx>oscYclt s intcr- 
erence~so ran the catchwords of the German press. Ribbentrop, 

Foreign Minister to the Third Rdch, meant much the same 

aid on November 26th, 1941: ‘Militarily unassailable and economically 
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secure as we are, we can devote ourselves to die political organization of 
our continent as if peace had already been proclaimed/ 

The "as iP philosophy, so dearly beloved of the Germans, is a dubious 
way of thinking. The idea that the war would fade away of itself, so to 
say, does not seem to contain the faintest glimmer of reality. Even in the 
days of Napoleon, who did not depend very much on world economy and 
who of course knew nothing of war from the air, such a fantastic ending 
of a war was impossible to conceive. The slow petering out of war 
would most certainly not mean its end, but, rather, the decay of life and 
culture m Europe. Lord HaUfax declared m March 1941 that Britain 
would fight for twenty years if necessary. This would be no easy task 
even for such a great sea power as Britain. But the claim Ribbentrop 
made on November 26th, 1941, that, if necessary, Germany could wage 
war for thirty years without in the l^t endangering Europe was 
fantastic. The first World War did not last anywhere near as long as did 
Napoleon’s war against Britain. In addition to other reasons, the 
economic and social development of Europe conduced to much of what 
subsequendy occurred. Since Germany has come to a deadlock bodi on 
the English Channel and on the eastern front through the failure to carry 
into effect her "lightning war’, it is easy to conclude the wherefore of 
Ribbentrop’s assertion that Germany could well afford an extremely 
protracted war. He was merely making a virtue of necessity. On Novem- 
ber 8th, 1941, Hitler declared: ‘I never used the-word ‘"Blitzkrieg” because 
it is an idiotic expression.’ 

Germany could not let the war drift along and enjoy the conquests she 
had made. She was compelled, just as Napoleon was in his time, to 
submit to the enemy’s purpose of continuing the war, Consequendy she • 
must try at all cost to impose by force of arms a peace on Great Britain.* 
Thus, following in Napoleon’s footsteps, Germany turned in a political 
and strategical vicious circle. 

On December 8th, 1941, Berlin declared that Germany would not 
carry on with the offensive in the east during the winter. But the fac t 
remained that Germany, in view of her conflict with the Anglo-American 
all i a n ce, was compelled to go forward to ever-renewed conquests. The 
Nazi armies were still far away from the Caucasus when the Frankfurter 
Z^tung wrote on October 6th, 1941: "The new German supplies from 
eastern Europe will only be fully guaranteed .when the British have been 
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hurled out of this region and from her present m the Mediter- 

ranean. 

^ In existing ciroimstanccs, such National Socialist uttcratia^s as that 
Germany is about to make herselt independent of tl:c questicu as to 
whether or not Churchill and Roosew'lt arc u^iiling make pt^acc" wem 
on the face of it to be nothing else than idle talk. Nor cs^uld Stalin be 
ignored. He predicted on November ytli, 1941. that after a while 
Fascist Germany W’ould break dowA under tlie weight of her critnes. Wc 
do not know upon what facts Stalin’s prophecy wav based. All v\ e know 
for certain is that the Russian armies took up their counter-offensive against 
the Germans, and that the Russian govcnimcnt returned to Moscow shortly 
afterwards. Thus the great continental power was not in a position to 
behave as if peace reigned. The Frankfurter Zeitung of October 19th* 1941, 
referring to this point, says rather frankly that the British Empire would 
continue to wage war with the same vigour she had displayed hitherto, 
because she had no intsention of relinquishing a great European fight be- 
fore she had won it. In the same article the question is raised, ‘ Wbni will 
peace comes’ The author stated it as his belief that peace will not be made 
before ‘German weapons have ^ain been directed against the west’. 

From these words can be deduced the fact that Germany realized that the 
present conflict would not be decided in the cast but in the western theatre 
of war, that hostilities would not just ‘peter out’, and that Germany would 
be forced, as before, to put up a big fight in the west to conquer her prin- 
cipal enemy by military means and then dictate peace terms. Failing in 
this she must collapse under the pressure of the British blockade and the air 
war as well as by die disintegrating influence of political and social difli- 
culties on the continent. Conquests in the east might postpone a decision 
on the western front and in specific circumstances such a delay might be of 
some importance. It could not, however, prevent the final outcome of the 
war being decided in the west In its issue of .October 19th, i94Xt the 
Frankfurter Zeitung portrays how, to its W’ay of thinkiiig, these devclojp- 
ments will take place. According to the Z^tung the war in the cast {the 
result of which is supposedly already decided) will come to an end wnfain 
a measurable space of time, and then the hour will strike ‘when the British 
will be compelled, for the first time, alone and una^isced, to look war 
closely in the fece as the peoples of continental Europe have so often done 
before aipd are again doing now^ 
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Hidcr declared that the British had indirect help from the Russians 
because the greater part of the German Luftwaffe, not just a part of it, had 
to pky the watchdog in the east. The British retorted that in reality the 
Germans had flung their entire Luftwaffe, not merely a part of it, against 
Britain, according to what Germans themselves had formerly aflSrmed. 
Unquestionably, either the Germans w’ere not bluffing when they asserted 
that their entire Lufwafie had gone for Britain in order to delude the 
Russians into such a belief or they did hot tell the truth when they asserted 
that the greater part of their Luftwafe was on guard in the east in order to 
conceal the fret that their entire Luftwaffe could not accomplish the feat 
of forcing England to her knees. In all probability tlbe British version is 
correct. Such illusions do not fall into line with the British character 
either in normal circumstances or in war. On the contrary, Britons are 
inclined to minimize their successes rather than exaggerate them. After 
1918, while the Germans liked to say ‘we nearly won the war’, the 
Britains used to say ‘we nearly lost the war’. Owing to this sound attitude 
of mind, the British government does not need to veil or conceal frets and 
events of interest from the pubHc. It can be taken for granted, therefore, 
* that the British people would not have been left in the dark as to whether 
the Germans had attacked England with the full strength of the Luftwaffe 
or had used, a part of it only. Certainly had Churchill beheved what 
Hitler said about his disposition of the Luftwaffe, he would have drawn 
the English people’s attention to it. 

. I do not believe that it would have been too great a risk for Germany to 
set her whole air force against Britain, because it seems very unlikely 
that the Russians had any offensive intentions against Germany at that 
time. And even if they had such a plan and had put it to effective account, 
the Germans could easily and in good time have diverted an appropriate 
part of their Luftwaffe from the west to the east. The German air force 
was at its peak both as to,quantity and quality. The Germans would have 
run a certain risk had they been menaced by a Russian stab in the back, in 
spite of the precautions of maintaining a large land army on their eastern 
frontiers. Neither the National Socialist government nor the German 
High Command ever shrank from taking risks for the sake of a substantia 
gain. A big opportunity to strike a decisive blow at Britain by the Luft- 
waflfe did at that time exist. In addition, everything was at stake, as Ger- 
rnany knew very well. Yes, everything — not only the questioruas to the 
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momentarily fiivourablc or unfavourable issue of the conflict. Behind die 
evil of a long-lasting war there lurked the danger of losing supremacy in 
the air and being doomed to forgo her vast advantages ot superiority in 
armour. In some German circles the question arose w^hether the tatner- 
land would be given another opportunity' of smashing a superior sea 
power by superior air power should Germany in this fateful hour lose the 
opportunity oiffered her, 

★ 


In this connection a very interesting passage in a speech of Churchill s 
in the House of Commons on January' 27th, 1937. nuy be cited: For my 
part, I believe thxt the day will come when the ground will decisively 
master the air, and when the raidir^ aeroplane will almost certamly be 
clawed down from the skies in flaming ruin. But I fear that perhaps tm 
years, ten critical and fateful years, will pass before any such security will 
come and that in the interval only minot palliatives will be at our disposal. 

Such or similar thoughts might well have been tantalizing the Germans. 
But apart from whether or not such action should have been ta^m there 
were many other good reasons for the National Socialist leadership to 
throw in their entire and immaisc air force in order to overcome England 
even at the risk of a Russian stab in the back. It can be assumed that Ger- 
many did actually throw in her entire Luftwaffe against the British Isles, 
Nevertheless Germany failed, and s^ain Russia was blamed for havmg 
rescued Britain. This time it was Germany who cursed Russia; last time 
it was Napoleon who claimed that the attempted invasion of EnglaM m 
1805 had to he broken off owing to Russia’s attitude. But now' wc ^vc 
learned from history that Napoleon s aggressive actions against England 
were halted for other reasons than Russia’s attitude. The Gcrman h^r- 
ian Treitschke elucidated the true connection between cause and efiect 
when he wrote: ‘Nothing could have been more welcome to Napoleon 
when he found himself in such straits than the news about the wax pre- 
parations of the coalition. Eagerly heseized the prctcxthiscnemi^hadso 

conveniendy placed in the path.’ How far the comparison b<^ 
Napoleon s and Hitler’s situation in regard to an invasion of the Bnmh 

Isles inay be carried history will decide. . « u 4 

If Germany did not fling the whole of her air force against Engl^ 
from August to October 1940, she certainly surpassed Great Bntatn m the 
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number of aircraft she could put into the contest. It is unlikely that the 
ratio of German to British aircraft was ever as favourable to Gennany as 
it was in those days. Nazi Gennany could not allow the war to peter out 
or to make peace by political negotiations. Germany had had enormous 
military successes and her enemies had had to endure great reverses, but 
what really matters is whether all successes taken together could result 
in positive victoiy% and whether all failures summoned up could result 
in decisive defeat. A correct judgment about the prevailing situation can 
only be estimated by an accurate consideration of these factors. Lieu- 
tcnant-Gener^ Horst von Metzsch, an eminent German war politician, 
stresses this point when he remarked (in I939)* 'Had the actual dijSEerence 
between military success and victory on the one hand, and mishap and 
military defeat on the other hand, been taken strialy into account in the 
course of the first World War, Germans, in all probability, would have 
become aware of the gravity of the* situation earlier and with greater 
accuracy. As it was, millions' of Germans were thunderstruck when 
Germany started to break down.’ 

The ^territorial gains resulting from German troops marching into 
France in the early days of the war of 1914-18 were cheered loudly and 
celebrated as great victories, whereas milit^ experts knew, or at least 
ought to have known, that in reality Germany had sufiered a defeat, since 
the Schlieflfen plan had so completely failed iot execution. This fact is 
characterized by a private letter Colonel-General von Einem wrote in 
May 1917: 1 refuse to despair, but I can no longer believe in a German 
virtory — unless God works a miracle. How I wish it would happen.’ 
But the vast majority of the German population thought the general 
situation of war highly satisfactory even in 1918, for they were dazzled by 
the great territorial gains the Fatherland had made in the east. The armies 
of the Third Reich did, in the second war, conquer even vaster territories • 
in the east than did Imperial Germany in 1918. 

All the batdes and encircling manoeuvres on the continent cannot hide 
the &ct that the whole of Europe is locked up by Great Britain, and that 
only by a victorious sea fight could Germany extricate herself. Take a 
lopk at the earth’s globe. You will see that so small a territory as Europe 
cannot unhinge the world unless she dominates the seas. Stalin is among 
those who are wcU aware of this fact. This perception may be gleaned by 
a casual remark he made to Sir Stafford Cripps, when the latter was British 
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axnbassador to Moscow: ‘No country is in a position to imstcv Europe 
unless it makes itself master of the sea/ 

Naturally the Anglo-American bloc had its reactions on the Gernun 
invasion of Russia, for the Nazis intensified their prqjarations for war 
while at the same time promising aid to the Soviet Union, Churchill 
declared on June 22nd, 1941: ‘Wc have but one aim and one single 
irrevocable purpose. We are resolved to destroy Hitler and cvcr\' vestigt 
of the Nazi regime. From this nothing will turn us — nothing. We will 
never parley with Hitler or any of his gang.’ 

Ribbentrop observed on the occasion of an interview that the tripartite 
pact with Japan of September 27th, 1940, had been signed in the hope ot 
bringing Roosevelt to reason and keeping the United States of Americ^ 
out of the war. This policy is easily intelligible when vve recall Germany s 
endeavours to defeat Britain by the U-boat campaign and thus place before 
the United States an accomplished fact. But just as the Germans erred in 
their expectations with regard to the agreement with Russia, so w^erc they 
mistaken as to the outcome of the tripartite pact. Though Germany 
gained a powerful ally in Japan she failed to attain the chiet aim of the 
tripartite pact: to keep out of the war a far more formidable power than 
Japan — the United States of America. On the contraiv' , Japan deliberately 


drove the United States into war. 

The impact of Japanese naval and military’ power produced startling 
• repercussions on the general situationof the Allies in the Far East and the 
Pacific, in the Atlantic and the Mediterranean favourable to the Axis 
powers, but all these disadvantages are outweighed by the important fact 
that the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour in December 1941 definitely put 

an end to American isolationism and scaled the Anglo-American alliaa^ 

For a time no doubt Great Britain obtained fewer planes ftom the Umted 
States until America had transformed her indices from peace to war 
production. But once her war production was in fidl swi^* wi^supp es 
from the United States to the British Empire and to Russia could tm ml 
to be abundant. In his speech of Dcccmb« 8 th, I 94 ^ Roosevelt dcctod; 
‘We shaU want and demand double the money and materials as well os 
quadrupled production. We must bear in mind that a ja^ese mxm ni 

L Pa^c would mean aiding G<OTian operatic 

German victory in the Caucasus would imquesrionaWy ^ 

Japan.’ Roosevdt could not have expressed irimsdfuK^ 
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War in the Pacific and the Atlantic, in North Afirica and Russia had to be 
considered as a homogeneous and indivisible entity, and had to be waged 
accordii^ly. 

★ 

In the above-mentioned speech, Roosevelt said also that though the 
United States were resolved to do away with the Japanese danger once 
and for all, it would be unavailing to the end in view to do this while 
leaving the rest of the world under Hide/s and Mussolini’s sovereignty. 

To what extent Germany and Italy were informed about or agreed to 
Japan’s premeditated assault on the United States cannot yet be known 
with any certainty. In the prevailing circumstances it may have been a 
shrewd psychological trick for Hider and Mussolini, once the attack had 
been laxmched by Japan, not to wait for a formal declaration of war from 
the United States and to anticipate it as they did by announcing that 
Germany and Italy considered themselves to be belligerents in regard to 
America. Hider and Mussoliiti would inevitably have had sooner or later' 
to tell theirpeople the portentous news, but by doing so on December i ith, 
1941, when Japan was in a position to place an outstanding success to her* 
credit account at the expense of the British and American navies, these 
tidings, gloomy as they were to the German and Italian peoples, were 
dressed up in the glory of a crushing blow dealt to the fleet of the common 
enemy Britain and her supporter the United States. On the same day, • 
the American House of Representatives approved the declaration of war* 
on Germany and Italy by 393 votes to o, and the Senate by 90 votes to o. 
From this it is quite in order to draw the conclusion that, as Delbriick and 
the men who were of similar mind supposed, the United States would have 
entered World War No. t at an earlier date had the Central Powers 
achieved their ‘Cannae’ in France at that time. 

Never in the history of mankind have there been two such eventful 
years as 1939-1941 with their incredible surprises and changes. He who kept 
a critical eye on events and who also remembered what happened during 
the first World War with all its manifold ups and downs would be loth 
to risk a prophecy concerning what lies on the knees of the -gods, 
so long as the war is not definitely concluded. But it is permissible to‘ make' 
a summary of events and the lessons to be learned from them. 

(r) World history has a liking for again closing the circle of events in the 
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course of a war between a European contincatal power and Great Britaiti. 
In this specific instance a continental power marched eastward in order to 
beat the British Commonwealth on Ac continent itself. Then it proposed 
to invade the British Isles and later to conquer Eg}'pt. Thus, by efferri vely 
counter-mining economic warfare, it hoped to stage a modem Alexander- 
the-Great expedition to India. But the course the war has uken shv^ws 
that neither Ae U-boats nor the Luftwaffe was able to crusli a truly great 


sea power or to prevent a repetition of the cycle of e\"cnts in regard to war 
against Ac BritiA Empire. Supremacy at sea is as important to-day as it 
was in Ae Napoleonic epo A and in Ae era of Kaiser William 11. 

( 2 ) If a continental power is not able to brcai Ae supremacy^ ct a sea 
power by some means or oAer, Aat sea power will in the end prevail. 
This is a Aoroughly logical conclusion. 

But so far as our second premise is concerned, wc have to bear in mind 
that victory does not come to a sea power in every’ circumstance and 
wi Aout effort on Ae part of that sea power. Supremacy at sea is no mysti- 
cal and magical possession. It is of Ae highest value, to be sure, but can 
only operate in particular and special circumstances. Despite Ac many 
and substantial differences between sea powder and land power, they iuve 
some qualities in common. NeiAer can of itself create and maintain a 
)a<;iirig empire in boA peace and war. Britain owes an immense debt to 
her power at sea. In modem times it is unimaginable that a vast realm 
can exist wiAout adequate sea power. But this supremacy at sea docs not 
guarantee Ae continued existence of any power. To all appearano^ 
Admiral Tirpitz and his circle had not realized this fundamental &£t wh^ 
Imperial Germany started her naval policy^ at Ac beginning of tte 
nineteenth century. Italy and Japan, when they inauguratt^ a wotW 
policy and naval armament, seem to have closed their eyes to the fact ^ 
Great had not spontaneously become a world power soWy 

because she possessed a gnmd. fleet. An empire such as that of Britain is 

* t 1 .1 1 * _ 


ot just grown by building narae&nips. , - w u 

It is questionable whether Great Britain wotiU have won the test World 
W^ar had she not enjoyed the ftiendship and later on the co^p«a»^ o 
he United States of America. Britain was in a very criti^ sitotton m 
pite of her overwhelming supremacy at sea. 
routed her were alkyed by her adroit foie^ 

joweifiil friends and allies who in the final resort helped her to vKOMcy. 
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Another factor which favoured Great Britain was her home policy wliidi 
is invariably far-seeing, elastic, and of a conciliatory nature. Had the 
government pursued a policy^ of force within the empire, this would have 
paralysed thceflSciency of the navy. The Germans have penisted in har- 
bouring a totally false idea as to the true character of British home policy 
and their hopes of dealing a shattering blow at Great Britain have 
invariably been frustrated. They have been sustained by the belief 
that internal disunity w^ould weaken Britain’s powers of resistance. 
The unity of the Empire has invariably been strengthened by danger 
from outside. 

Above everything else we have to take into account the close relation- 
ship which, exists betwxen the political order in Great Britain and her social 
order, for this enhances her possibilities and chances with regard to the 
perfect utilization of her sea power. This close relationship made itself 
manifest during the period of total war with its heavy and devastating 
attacks from the air. Britain’s imposing sea power would not have had a 
chance to show its might had not the British people themselves displayed 
so marvellous a stoicism and borne all the hardships which the bombard- 
ment of their native land entailed. This they were able to do precisely 
because there was no sign of a crumbling, or decadence, or decomposition 
of the social order. There was nothing but a ready willingness on the 
part of the whole population to go through ‘blood and toil and sweat and 
tears’ proudly and uprightly. This attitude on the part of the peoples of 
the British Isles made it possible for the navy^ to force Germany to march 
eastwards against Russia. Thereby she reaped a reward for her bravery 
and acquired a new and unconquerable ally. 

In 1939 Metsch wrote: ‘It is erroneous to believe that cracks in the 
social order can be repaired through the common distresses caused by war. 
On the contrary, critical situations arising out of hostilities only serve to 
widen the breaches. Social contrasts car^ sometimes be smoothed out 
during days of peace. But the armed forces of a nation only .prove them- 
selves to be valiant and reliable in the field if harmony prevails on the 
home firont. The people’s valour is undermined in peace-time if social 
tensions exist; but during a war such tensions cripple the army.’ 

The undeniable fact that the peoples of Great Britain unanimously, 
put up with the hardships and trids imposed upon them after the Russo- 
German treaty justifies the conclusion that within the islands themselves 
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the teal unity which existed was further developed once svar began. Such 
endurance does not issue from a disunited nadon. Some nuy qaesdon 
this assertion when they consider the attitude adopted by the British 
public from 1933 to the das’s of the Munich agreement. Bat these have 
to learn that a truly democratic nadon, such as the Briosli, feck obliged 
to maVft tentative moves in diScrent directions to discover the tntist 
useful solution of grave difficulties arising from foreign politics befi tre 
finally resolving to use the ultimate means ot settling matters — to 
counter force with force. Once the government ot Great Britain, in 
consultation with the Dominions, had decided after long hesitation and 
due consideration to take up arms, they had the whole of the Comnrion- 
wealth behind them. While a native common sense bad so long restrained 
the people from aggressive action, this demtxTacric people, onre 
determined to fight, will go on unswervingly and will hold out to the 
bitter end. As Churchill so apdy remarked on November 7th, 1941: 
‘No country made more strenuous efforts to avoid being drawn into this 
war, but I dare say we shall be found ready and anxious to prosenrte it 
when some of those who provoked it are talking vehemendy about 
“peace”.’ 

Switching over to war conditions in such a dcmocranc country to 
Great Britain is in the main an active process on the part of the whole 
nation, whereas in the dictator sutes it is brought about by a senes ot 
governmental deaees and edicts. On the face of it its war orj^tion 
may not appear to be as effective as in a totalitarian country like Germany 
under the dictatorship of a Hitler. But appearances are dcccpwc, as w« 
proved in the course of the first World War. In his work FmJmoad 
Prindpks of Military Policy (Hamburg, 1933). K- L- Oertzen, a wto po o- 
dan of the Sceckt school, pbints out that the pimtion of ^ bnpe^ 
governments of Germany, Austro-Hungary, and Russia, 
disposed of a'plenitude of povt'cr, beca^ 
eventuaUy the reins slipped from their hands • 

another direction with the western democracies. . 

Germany’s collapse in 1918 have been avoided if political « 

poUce interference had been inteoducedr among 

Lmsdut Britain would readdy have foun^solumn to s^ 

■ Atnnng the manifold subjects discussed after Gegmny s 
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usefulness of propaganda and its limitations. Lieutenant-General Marx’ 
criticisms mentioned before have a bearing on this particular issue. After 
World War No. I, the Germans discussed in every detail the reason why 
what they called patriotic lessons’ had so utterly failed to impress the 
German army. The profound political and social contrasts at that time 
existing in the group of Central Powers together with the wide divergence 
of opinion as to war aims could not be bridged by any amount of propa- 
ganda. The psychological value of propaganda in times of war is very 
great, yetitmust not beoverestimated. Espcciallyis this the casenowwhen 
propaganda is being carried out to so extensive a degree. Propaganda is 
necessary, but, to quote Pintschovius: Propaganda touches die surface only . 
It may act as a persuasive instrument, but it is incapable of convincing the 
masses. No smattering of instruction on a given situation can bring con- 
viction. This is only attained by a sovereign understanding with its 
resultant wholehearted support.* A superficial comprehension such as 
that achieved by propagan^ is like plaster on a wall which flakes off under 
the impact of violent shocks. There are many who will agree with this. 
Also they will agree that ‘only he who cherishes and protects within his 
own heart the ideal of freedom and is willing to sacrifice his life to its 
achievement, who considers justice and independence of mind to be essen- 
tials, is in a fit state to perceive the glory of his native land as the very 
essence of his own individual honour.’ 

It used to be said that National Socialism was the artificial product of 
‘monopoly capitalism*. But this is not the case. It is a social mass-move- 
ment evolved from particular political developments which have been in 
process of growth for decades. The Commission of Enquiry instituted by 
the Reichstag to investigate the causes of Germany’s collapse in 1918 
issued a work which has become the standard book of reference on this 
subject. In this, Professor Hobohm declares that the ideology of force, 
fostered by the adherents of a victorious peace, was fully and universally 
accepted by those classes among the German people which had hailed 
with dehght the anti-social laws issued during Bismarck’s term of office. 

• These classes had persisted in continuing the policy these measures entailed. 
When the first World War had come to an end, the same champions of 
victorious peace got together and laid the foundations on which National 
Socialism is based. Thus ''upstarts, who had imbibed the old German 
ideas of power and domination, climbed on top and their actions were all 
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^guickd by these old ideas. Those who had enthusiastically welcomed the 
advent of the anti-sodal laws now supported the new National Soda&t 
leaders with undiminished zeal— and to all appearances they are stijS dpjng 
SO- .Naturally the issue is a highly complicated one. Were a systenlidc^ 
analysis of National Socialism to be undertaken, these and many otlier 
factors would have to be taken into account. Thii is the core of the 
problem. 

In these days of mass-movements in which whok‘ popiilatii>tis take 
part, it is incredible that one man from the underworld should rise from 
obscurity to absolute dictatorship unless he has the backing of the ma^ of 
his compatriots who hope for immense material advantages from the new 
regime and arc willing to sacrifice their freedom in order to gain other 
advantages in exchange. This has been the case in Germany. There is 
no denyir^ the fact that the greater part of the population of Germany 
did back the National Socialists. And the success of die National Socialists 
at the outset was admired and gained the suppon of leaders in other 
lands who led their countries into disastrous co-operation with the 
all-conquering Nazis. That is what counts. All the erstwhile political 
authorities such as Hugenburg, Class, Papen, and Edgar Jung w'ho repre- 
sented the interests of the Herrenclub (Gentlemen's Club) and whose 
policies are still alive under the leadership of Rauschniug and others, 
failed in their counter-revolutionary imdcrtakings because they had not 
the broad masses of the people behind them. The German masses were 
at times moved to derisive laughter by their inefiectivc gestures. In the 
end they succumbed to the tenets of National Socialism. 

Germany became a democracy after the last war: she shook off the 
tutelage of her ancient aristocracy. The middle class and buxghcrdom, in 
so fix as they were liberal-minded, together with the social democratic 
masses, were an easy prey to a ruthless and extensive anti-dcmociatrc 
movement such as that of National Socialism. The Nattonal Socialists 
showed themselves to be capable organizers and put all the technical 
devices of modem times to use in the setmg up of a stem and absobtt 
dictatorship. The old German aristocratic regime, because of its tradi- 
tionalism, was unable to achieve such an aim — though Class had mapped 
out a political programme in igiz which, fundamentally, aimed at 
dictatorship in the National Socialist sense of the word. 

★ 
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In the days of Emperor William I, the conservative elements among the 
middle class and the peasantry constituted a formidable group of more 
or less dependent vassals under the leadership of aristocrats, Pan-Germans, 
etc. But already towards the close of the nineteenth century the aristo- 
cratic conservatives had to make considerable concessions to the prole- 
tanat. After the first World War, mainly as the outcome of a lost war, 
with its attendant revolution, inflation, and economic crisis, the people 
got the better of the policy engendered by the aristocracy. 

The vitality of the National Socialists is displayed in the fact that they 
succeeded in creating a vigorous dictatorship. On the other hand a certain 
political and social weakness is evident in that they were forced to establish 
a relendess dictatorship because of the number of their opponents. It 
could not have maintained itself in power had it shown any slackness in 
relation to the oppositional forces. From the viewpoint of competence 
and a policy of *the strong hand’ the plebeian dictatorship imposed by the 
National Socialists marked a vast improvement upon the bureaucratic 
and authoritarian governments of Bismarck, Napoleon HI, William II, 
tsar Nicholas, etc. But events have shown us that the efficiency of the 
totalitarian state has been grossly exaggerated in many respects. 

For instance, the totalitarian government claimed that it had achieved 
tlic fullest co-operation both in the political and economic fields, from 
statesmen and officers alike. This, so they told the world, was in marked 
contrast with what prevailed in democratic countries. But fi:om what 
can be gathered from occurrences* in the totalitarian states this alleged 
harmony is very different firom real conditions. One example will suffice. 
There were good reasons undoubtedly for the dismissal, on December 
3 1st, 1941, of General Walter von Brauchitsch, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the German army and a Field Marshal, and for Hitler’s own assumption 
of the supreme command. Thus the Chancellor of the Third Reich be- 
came at one stroke both head of the state and Commander-in-Chief of 
all his armed forces. The New York Times published this news a day in 
advance and foreign correspondents in Berlin who inquired as to the 
correctness of the statement were told by authoritative Germans that- 
there was no foundation for the news but that it came from British 
propa^da sources in order to shake the confidence of the German 
High Command. Yet the very next day the report was confirmed 
officially, thus proving that British propaganda services had nothing 
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whatever to do with it. Signihcantiy enough tin> wusat3*jnai event - 
which nothing on the Russian front coaid have thci: provided an cxcun*.' 
for — was followed by a great deai of talk about the logical prosccutici 
of Hitler’s resolution of Fcbraaiy 4th, 193^. At that tnrjc lie 
von Blomberg, his Minister of War, and Baroti va r. Fntsch, his Con:- 
niandcr-in-Ctdcf. Other ministers of sate went by the heard at the san.t. 
date. It was then that Hitler decreed: ‘I myself vill henretorth hold 
supreme command of all the Geniia:! torces. and >hali h: personally and 
directly responsible.’ But 111 the course ot subsequent m;htar\' events it 
became obvious that something was wt^ mg with tiro cim centration ot 
power in Hitler’s hands. ^ 

★ 

It is impossible to predict whether toal dicartmsmp would have beg^ 
able to adbievc the great deeds that the democracies have ^rforaed in 
furthering the welj&ie of mankind. Measured by the yardstick of energy' 
andsize, Germany has achieved what may be rightly called ‘the enormous . 
But what the democracies have brought about, when ^mcavured by the 
yardstick of human rights, may just as fairly be lunicd ‘the magnificent . 
We hope, wc believe, nay w'e are sure, tliat sound A:mocta^\ scl^ 
disciplined by its deep consciousness of the dignirv' of man, will in tbt 
final resort prevail over any enemy and that its moral superiority wm 
decide the world issue. Further, the conviction remains that Great Britain 
will win in he struggle because of her many political and cconon^ 
advantages over her enemies. The victory will be gained l^cause of tw 
free institutions enjoyed by her workup class upon which so much 
depends in this wax of machines and industries. 


iTbiS'is borne -mit by tbc Gennaa generals* plot against li& in July 1W4. 

whidb ocennred after this book was writtai. (Editonal note.) 




